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CHAPTER LI. 

THE CAMPAIGN OP 1814. 

Spirit and principles of legitimacy ; Napoleon's first words to th& 
senate ; extraordinary preparations for defence ; peace offered by 
the allies ; differences between Napoleon and the legislative body 
and senate on the subject ; opening of the campaign of 1814 ; 
Ferdinand and the Pope released ; the French territory entered 
by the allies ; Napoleon appoints a regency, and hastens to join 
his army ; battle of Brienne : is defeated at Bar-sur-Aube ; re- 
treats on Troyes ; takes 'the road to Paris ; Belgium lost, con* 
ditions proffered by the allies ; Napoleon rejects, the privy coun- 
cil approve them ; Napoleon goes to meet the Prussians ; defeats 
them at Champaubert, and Chateau Thierry ; Napoleon refuses an 
armistice ; retreat of the allies ; the Austrians oner peace ; Napo- 
leon grants an armistice ; determination to restore the Bourbons ; 
Soissons taken by the Prussians ; Blucher wounded ; retreat of 
the Prussians ; action at Bar-sur-Aube ; Wittgenstein and 
Schwartzenberg wounded ; narrow escape of Blucher and his 
corps. 

" Letteb fboh Hambuboh, Fsb. 26, 1665-6. The last week, 
several waggoners coming from Breslau in Silesia, upon their way vn 
the Dvke of Saaony's cotmtry, perceived a stag with a man upon his 
hack, running with all his might. Coming near the waggons, Jie 
suddenly fdl dovm. The waggoners drawing nigh him, tJie poor man, 
sitting upon his hack, made a pitiful complaint, how that the day 
lefore Tie was by the Duke of Saxony, for kiUing a deer, 'condemned to 
he hownd wvth chains upon tJiat stag, his feet hownd fast under Oie stag's 
helly, with an iron chain soldered, and his hands so chained to the 
horns. Hie miserable man begged earnestly that they would slioot him 
to put him out of his pain ; hut they durst not, fearing the duke. 
Whilst they were talking with him, the stag got up again, a>nd ran 
away wilOi all Ids might, Th6 waggoners computed that he had run in 
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2 LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

dixteen howrs twenip-nx Dutch miles at the least, tohich maJees near a 
hundred of your English mifeg."— Note to thb Diaby of Thoicas 
Burton, Esq. 

I have quoted the above passage as a motto to the 
present chapter, because I thmk it a tolerable iliustra- 
tion of the spirit and principles of that doctrine of le- 
gitimacy which the campaign of 1814 terminated in 
re-establishing, and to which I am unhappily no con- 
vert Such was in fact the state of manners and the 
generally admitted principle of government before the 
period of the French Revolution, which it was the 
object of that Revolution to proscribe and sweep for 
ever from the earth, where the prince not only has the 
power (for that is little) but is also supposed to have 
the right to inflict all the evil he pleases on every other 
member of the community, without any provision in 
the law, in public opinion, or in the spirit of man to 
resist him — ^which it was the object of all the wars and 
bloodshed for the last twenty years to restore, or pre- 
vent the infection and spread of the contrary system 
— and it was the repeated, ignominious, and deserved 
failure of the allies to re-establish at the point of the 
sword this relation between the prince and the subject, 
as being of course and in all cases that of the lawless 
tyrant and the lawful vassal, that raised such a loud 
and universal clamour against the ambition and con- 
<^uests of France ; aa their triumph was instantly to be 
signalised (returning to the point from which they set 
out) by resorting to this very system of hereditary 
slavery under the name of Hberty and independence. 
That nations who had in the first instance been tamely 
led on to invade the territories and trample on the 
rising liberties of a neighbouring state, withAut the 
shadow of an excuse or any other warrant than their 
sovereign's nod, should after a long series of defeat and 
disaster be brought back to the charge, inflamed with 
the desire of avenging supposed wrongs and vindicat- 
ing the national honour, is easily imderstood. But 
that France that had abjured and triumphed overthk 
principle of legitimacy should receive it as a gracious 
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boon or as a " coy, reluctant'" pledge and guarantee 
for the independence and safety of other states, when 
she had so often been threatened with it as a scourge 
and under pain of utter extermination and subjection; 
that she should plead guilty to the charges brought 
against her as if she had forfeited her existence by 
her ambition and conquests when nothing else (as was 
now made manifest) could secure it, and echo the 
hollow professions of moderation and justice made by 
her enemies who had giyen no proofs of their love of 
independence and freedom but by their hatred of her 
freedom and independence from first to last, I own 
surprises me, though perhaps it ought not. These 
things happen; and earth does not roll its billows to 
swallow up at once the oppressor and the hypocrite, 
the foul wrong and the fouler pretext! Nor if it ex- 
cites my contempt that the French submitted to the 
degrading yoke, does it less excite my grief and anger 
that it was imposed by a people (taking pride in 
decking it with fieur-de-lis and white ribbons — ^the 
colours of base fear) whose hands had been used to 
other work ; a people who had set the primary and 
(but for themselves) the indestructible example of 
Uberty, and that had shown its spirit and its manhood 
by choosing a king of its own to protect its rights ; but 
that, like the fabled monster of antiquity with animal 
head placed on a human form, turned with rage and 
loathing from the rational and the free, and greedily 
sought to find out and link itself to the blind and 
brutal prejudices of ignorance and slavery ! 

Napoleon had returned to Paris on the 7th of 
November, 1813 ; when he immediately set about 
applying his remaining resources to the best account. 
Few they were indeed, compared with what they had 
been ; still fewer compared with what they ought to 
have been (for all France should have risen up as 
one man on this occasion in defence not merely of her 
own honour and independence, but of insulted liberty 
and human nature) — ^but what he had, he made the 

b2 



4 LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 

best use of. He did not make a secret of the 
slendemess of these resources, but did all he could to 
increase or find substitutes for them by art and 
management — ^he did not deny the greatness of the 
danger or the extent of the sacrifices necessary to 
avert it, openly insisting on these the more to rouse 
the spirit and indignation of the coimtry ; but his 
manly and noble appeals were coldly answered by a 
people (or those who represented them) in whom the 
love of principle is constantly superseded by the itch 
of change ; who after the first flush of enthusiasm 
or the intoxication of success is over, think it easiest 
and safest when the tide turns against them, to turn 
against themselves : and who bear a charm against 
the disgrace of this (which would make all other 
nations hang the head in grief and silence) in that 
eternal principle of self-complacency, that " sunshine 
of the breast," which has broken up its favourite 
abode with them, and which nothing can disturb or 
abash. It is not (it should seem) becoming in so ac- 
complished a people to brood over an old and odious 
grudge — instead of fixing the blame on their adver- 
saries, it appeared more candid and courteous to afiect 
to take shame to themselves for all the provocations 
they had received ; and to pacify the wrath of the 
offended masters of the species by throwing themselves 
like beaten spaniels into an abject and fawning atti- 
tude and licking the feet of those who trod upon 
them. What all Europe had not done, they did by 
being wanting to themselves at this great juncture ; 
thus " blotting France out of the map of Europe.'' 
That France, whose name had sounded like a trumpet 
to the friends and to the enemies of the human race, 
has sunk into a cypher and a bye-word, for lack of a 
little of the same fortitude in a just cause which those 
opposed to it had manifested in a most unjust one. 
Still it must be allowed that the French are an 
amiable and polished people : — and the women are 
even more so than the men ! 
The first words Buonaparte addressed to the Senate 
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were " A year ago all Europe was marching with us : 
now all Europe is marching against us." The practi- 
cal inference from this was not what he wished. 
They did not make answer like the Bussians in a 
similar situation — "Sire, ask all, we give all, accept 
alL^'* The style of patriotism is different in different 

* The Emperor caused a state council to be convened on the 11th, 
prior to which, and at the sitting, the following is a real portrait of 
the manner in which he conducted himself, and his singular address 
to that assembly : 

Having opened the sitting, and after some immaterial business had 
been transacted, a proposition of the senatus consultus was read, for 
the purpos^ of placing three hundred thousand men at the disposal 
of the war minister, who were to be drawn from the old conscriptions, 
solemnly liberated or exhausted. At this a profound silence reigned 
throughout the assembly ; when at length a member, in a solemn 
tone, exclaimed, ** Sire, the safety of the empire ! the expression^ 
frontiers invaded ! — " Well ! and why not be explicit ?" said the Em- 
peror. " Is it not better to speak the truth here ? Is not Wellington 
in the south ? Bussia in the north ! are not the Austrians and Ba- 
Tarians advancing in the east ? — Wellington in France ! What a 
scandal — ^what a disgrace ! — and the population has not risen in mass 
to repulse him ? — ^how the English will laugh at the' obsequious 
civility of our country people. But the English have no vessels there. 
This has nothing to do with maritime manoBuvres— they are upon 
our soil ; they must be beaten and driven out ! 

"All my allies have abandoned me — the Bavarians have proved 
traitors — cowardly wretches ! They came and stationed themselves 
in my rear. They thought to cut off my retreat — but they were 
nicely handled ! how they were cut to pieces ! I killed Wrede, and 
with him all his relatives. No : let there be no peace until I have 
burned Munich ! A triumvirate is formed in the north — ^the same 
that divided Poland ; no peace until it is broken. Let the ensuing 
year arrive, and then we shall see ! I ask three hundred thousand 
men ; I will form a camp of one hundred thousand at Bordeaux ; 
another at jLyons and at Metz ; with the preceding levy and what 
remains, I shall have a million of men under arms ; that is enough 
for the present. I demand three hundred thousand men ; but they 
must be *men* in every respect formed. What are these young 
conscrii^ts good for ? — ^to fill up ho'bpitals ; or die upon the roads. 
Frenchmen are always brave ; the Hedmontese and the Italians are 
always brave, and fight well : but for all those of the north (the Ger- 
mans), they are good for nothing — there is no blood — nothing but 
water runs in their veins. I can really depend on nothing but the 
old inhabitants of France." 

" Sire," said a member, " it is necessary that ancient France should 
remain to us," — "And Holland ?" resumed the Emperor — " if I was 
farced to abandon Holland ! rather give it to the sea. As for Italy, 
if noi; subjected to France, she must be independent. 

"Gentlemen, a mighty effort is required — ^well, well ! it is necessary 
all should march — it shall not come to that : but, in short, suppose 
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countrie& A decree was however immediately issued 
for levying three hundred thousand men. Engineers 
were ordered to proceed to the north to restore the 
old walls, which had formerly been the ramparts of 
France ; to raise redoubts on the heights, as rallying- 
points in case of retreat : to fortify the defiles, and 
hake prepaiations for d^oying the bridges, if ne- 
cessary. Orders were also issued to the cavalry depots, 
the cannon-foundries, &a But money was wanting 
to defray these extraordinary expenses ; and Napo- 
leon had recourse to his old remedy, his private funds ; 
and at once and in spite of remonstrances to the con- 
trary, transferred thirty millions in crowns from his 
Qwn treasury to the public use. Councils of adminis- 
tration, of war, and of finance succeeded each other 
hourly at the Tuillerie& As the days were too short. 
Napoleon availed himself of the night, and employed 
the hours of rest in reading over papers, in signing 
documents, and in digesting his plans. The army 
of Germany had just returned to France. It was too 
feeble and too much impaired in numbers to occupy 
the whole left bank of the Rhine from Himingen to 
Holland ; and in a mihtary point of view, many per- 
sons wished to have it concentrated at once : but the 
Emperor thought it right to keep up appearances as 
long as he could Though but the shadow of what it 
was, its aspect was stiQ formidable to the enemy ; and 
the negotiations would not go on the worse with the 
French eagles floating at distant intervals along the 
opposite bank of the Bhine. 
I / Qvertures for peace had just been made. On the 
//l4th of Novembef,'theBaj6n de St. Aignan„the French 
V enyoy^Q the court of Weimar, and who had lately 

I it were necessary, M. Cambaceres, and you also^ yon would march ; 
you should be nominated chiefs of legions. Counsellors of state ! — 

j ye are fathers of &milies, chiefs of the nation, with you it remains 

' to inspire with the requisite energy. I know it — ^ye are soft— ye are 

j pusillanimous. Peace is spoken of— Peace ! Peace 1 I know not the 

I iheaning of this word ' Peace T at a period when nothing should re- 

! sound but the cry of ' War !* Talk' of 'peace ' when WelHngton is in 

f France I" 
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allied po ^^y ^ to make a. formal GomTnnnifiafTon of 
tpeir view s and intentions.^ .The allien .oflfered^jj^aQp 
on (^3ition *Wat France should abandon Gerajajjy, 
Spain. Holland, andltSy' and retire within Ker natu- 
ral bpun janes of the AKs, the P^enees, and the 
JSErThur^^veTip"^''al'o^^ feUswoop^lio^ 



what he had lost, but what he still possessed, the price 
^ ^j ql many victories so justly and so dearly earned^ 
mnflt "hfiv^ ipofit. yflpoTftOTi an eBort^f^considerable 

TQBolution ; b ut ^e_W0uCT ^ g Ia3Ty hi^vft nnnsftTi^Pi^l^ "j^ftit^ 

it been topurchase a solid and cordia l peaoeand the 
security of jmince frp^ ixiya.a]OT) But he was to grant 
all this not in return for peace, but for being allowed 
permission to treat ; hos tilities were no t to^^ ge, be- 
< »uge negot iations had rv>nmT(ipTiPArl r that is^ he ;vy:as to 
t^Jiaaaeu beforehand to the^ utmost concessions the 
ajHe g could OT g^ndliO demand onjiny general ground, 
in case they failed in their final attempt to subiugate 
ijra5figL.by.jForce oi arais^ and m the teeth of their 
theophilanthropic professions; while, igL _ca8e _ tibe y 
succeeded, they m ight spurn the bases they hsMibefo^re 
^> ^g3 to anjajFctalie wliat terms tl^^'^cbos^. in'.thfi 
]p |^itud e^f th^r insolence and power. Buonaparte, 
however^i to please and to give no handle^dlEhose who 
WCT§_j[etermined"to find fault, acquiesced in th^se 
tonus, througE^his new minister (Caulainoourt) on 
tEe^nd of December ; but no sooner had he done so, 
t han he was told that tSe" allies had thought propfiat. 
to consiHt England, which was as much as to say th^j^ 
toJ a fax tfier game to play. Buonaparte had indeed 
l§^ir5i;me lunts of maritime rights and inde- 
pendence, which England affected to consider ironical 
and insulting, fi^'off^t a tangent, and deteipiined 
toestablish the^dependence or the continent with jb. 
ffBn higher Tiand,_i&y restorPug {he Bourbons, With 
' ^Ss ^ew Lor J Castlereafeh was soon after appomtei 
^SHBassaHc^toTEe Congress at Frankfort • a inan who, 
imder tandgome features and a plausible manner, 
•concealed a mean capacity and a cold heart, ana 
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8 UFE OF NAPOLEON. 

whose only title to distinction consisted in his desire 
of and resolution to attain it by an unlimited subser- 
viency to power. From this time the negotiations 
went backward, and peace was another name for 
daveiy. AUthis while it was pretended to "require:^ 
from France no sacrifice^^consistent towi^ 

cou ntry wi t h for eig n, bayon ets, in order to impose 
UB pn h er an here ditary yoke, w ag^coj^sistenF^v^ 

eitter oTthe^or aTif EngEn^^^^'^o. ^^^ ^ s^^S£ 
iSeatoad at lE^eaf oftIie..Jjnes, wbuIdT^ave 
thought so.^xty^x^gj:^ since. There is a degree of 
assurance which, rising with tBe dignity of the persons, 
brayes the judgment of posterity, and cancels by a 
breath of its nostrils the records of the past.-f- 

The Legislatiye Body was conyoked for the 2nd of 
December, but it adjourned to the 19th, in the hope 
that by that period all the preliminary delays would 
be at an end, and that the Congress, which was to 
meet at Manheim, would be opened. But the time 
elapsed, and nothing was done. The allies had in- 
deed published a proclamation, in which Napoleon 
was seriously reproached with the leyy of new troops, 
as a proof of inordinate ambition and bad &,ith. It 
was a sure sign of the modesty of their pretensions^ 
when eyen to resist them was considered as the height 
of presumption. In the mean time, Schwartzenberg 
had entered Switzerland with a large army (in the 
train of which moyed the Allied Soyereigns) in yiola- 
tion of the neutrality of a country which they had so 
long affected to hold sacred ; but what in others was 
^impiety, was in them religion. Blucher with the 

* Speech from the throne. 

i* Buonaparte accepted the bases proposed by the allies on the 2nd 
of December. On the 10th they wrote to say they must consult 
England. On the 6th Lord Castlereagh arrived at the Hague, and 
proceeded directly to the head-quarters of the allies. On the 11th 
of January no answer was returned ; and on the 6th Cauljuncourt 
liad presented hunself at the outposts, but was not suffered to pass ; 
nor was any answer given up to the 18th of January. 
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anny of Silesia threatened to pass the Khine at Man* 
heim ; and the Crown-prince of Sweden, with others 
of the allies, was advancing through Hanover and 
Holland. The Duke of Wellington had passed the 
Pyrenees, and a royaUst conspiracy was forming at 
Bordeaux and in the south of France. In this state 
of things the Legislative Body met ; and Buonaparte 
expected from them zeal and encouragement ; he only 
received advice and demands for security against him- 
self. He laid the documents relating to the negotia- 
tion before them to prove that if he had not been 
able to procure peace^ he had done all he could 
to procure it with honour ; but they were not satis- 
fied, and wished to throw themselves into the arms 
of the allies ; and should they not repay this confi- 
dence with moderation and good faith, then to resist 
afterwards, when, having fiung away their weapons, no 
great harm could ensue. Buonaparte soon determined 
I to dismiss a body which was so little in accord with 
J its head ; and on this occasion a scene of violent alter- 
I cation took place, which went out of the ordinary 
I rules of etiquette, but which was no less called for by 
/ the circumstances of the time and the situation of the 
parties. "I called you together for the purpose of 
assisting me, but you came to say and do all that was 
necessary to assist the enemy. Instead of uniting, 
you divide us. Is it when the enemy are on the fron- 
tiers, that you demand an alteration of theConstitution? 
Bather follow the example of Alsace and Franche- 
Compte, where the inhabitants ask for leaders and 
arms to drive the invaders back. You seek in your 
address to draw a distinction between the sovereign 
and the people. I am the only real representative 
of the people. Which of you could support such a 
burden? The throne is merely a piece of wood 
covered with velvet. I alone hold the place of the 
people. I am the state. If France desires another 
species of constitution, let her seek another monarch. 
It is at me the enemy aims more than at France : 
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but are we therefore to sacrifice a part of France ? 
Do I not sacrifice my self-love and my feelings of 
superiority to obtain peace? Think you I speak 
proudly ? If I do, I am proud because I have courage ; 
and because France owes her grandeur to me. Yes, 
your address is unworthy of the legislative body and 
of me. Begone to your homes. I will cause your 
address to be published in the Moniteur with such 
notes as I shall Aimish. Even if I had done wrong, 
you ought not have reproached me with it thus pub- 
licly. People do not wash their dirty linen before the 
world. To conclude, France has more need of me 
than I have of France. If abuses exist, is it a time 

: for remonstrance when two hundred thousand Cossacks 
are passii^ your frontiers? Your visionaries are for 
guarantees against power ; at this moment all France 
demands only guarantees against the enemy. You 

] have been misled by people devoted to the interests of 

i England ; and M. Laine, your reporter, is a bad man.''* 
Buonaparte had no better success with the senate, 
who only echoed back the word peace in answer to 
his call to arms ; and when he proved to them that 
he had tried to make peace and that the allies had 
refused or evaded it on the bases proposed by them- 
selves, they only said, " Try again, offer them courte 
Ucmche, any terms they will condescend to accept'' 
This was the interpretsition. Mr. Burke has said, 
that ''in a contest between equal states, that pow^ 
must in the end succeed which sets no limits to its 
exertions but with its existence." The French (to 
whom however he applied the remark) are the last 
people in the world to persevere in such a losing game. 
They saw that the allies were determined to carry on 
the war, and therefore they were determined to give 
it up, now that it was brought home to themselves. 

f The m^ority of them remained passive ; the worst 

* True enough ; this M. Lain^ was in correspondence with the 
English and with Lynch, the mayor of Boraeaux, to restore 
Lonis XVIII. 
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turned traitors : and it must be confessed that this is 
a bait which it requires great virtue in so light a 
people to resist, the temptation at once of breaking 
: their engagements and of making themselves of conse- 
quence to the opposite party by doing so. Thus then, 
instead of a union of zeal and devotedness against the 
; common enemy, Napoleon was assailed by murmurs 
j and reproof. It was well known that England had 
t agents and correspondents in different parts of France, 
, and particularly at Bordeaux; and that she was 
everywhere endeavouring to revive the hopes of the 
old partisans of the house of Bourbon. This well be- 
came her who had beheaded and exiled her own 
• sovereigns, and whose government existed in contempt 
/ of hereditary right But she thought perhaps to 
eSauce or weaken the recollection of the principle at 
^ home by stifling it abroad. Besides, she had caroused 
a drunken pledge — to say nothing of that venomed 
hate of liberty coiled round the hearts of the possessors 
of supreme ^wer, ever ready to spring intT^and 
infix its deadly sting, when once the pressure of fear 
and necessity is taken off 

Some of the usual orators endeavoured to second 
Buonaparte's spirit and sterling good sense, by con- 
trading that the illusions of peace having vanished, 
the country had but one alternative left— energy or 
submission Result de St Jean d'Angely. IThis 
speech to the legislative body, said, " Surrounded by 
ruins, France raises her threatening head. She was 
less powerful, less rich, and less fertile in resources in 
1792, when her levies in mass delivered Champagne 
— in the year seven, when the battle of Zurich stopped 
a new invasion by all Europe— in the year eight, 
when the battle of Marengo finally saved the country.^' 
Napoleon had in his hands the same swings ; " but '^ 
(it IS added on his own authority) "they had lost the 
repubUcan spirit which once tempered them. Most 
of the chiefs were worn out in wie service of their 
country ; but the sacred fire animated the youth of 
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France, and beamed on a few aged heads devoted to 
glory : this was the last ray of hope I" If the repub- 
lican spirit was worn out, the anti-republican spirit 
at least remained in full force : but the spirit of liberty- 
is short-lived, that of slavery immortal Had the 
French been a nation composed of wretched serfs ajid 
their half-savage proprietors, they would have de- 
fended their soil to the uttermost ; for slavery is im- 
plicit and not sceptical, and barbarism boggles at no 
difl&cuities. Were it not for this, the faint ray of hope 
that gleamed from the aged and the young would 
have been one consuming and unquenchable flame, 
withering the hopes that began to swell and riot in 
the breasts of princes ; and liberty would have roused 
herself once more like a lioness in her old haunts of 
the passes of the Ardennes and of the field of Valmy, 
and not have had a deer's heart given her to be always 
the destined prey of the inevitable, venal pack behind 
her. But since that was not to be, mankind have be- 
come no better than cattle in the market-place ! 

The year 1814 opened with these frail hopes and 
gloomy presages. The Emperor neglected no means 
of intimidating and checking the enemy in his ad- 
vance. He knew the circumspection and irresolution 
of the generals opposed to him ; and he strove to 
avail himself of it. He sent orders to the Duke of 
Belluno to dispute the passage of the Vosges, foot to 
foot, with Schwartzenberg, and to the Duke of Kagusa 
to maintain himself as long as possible in the nume- 
rous fortresses of Lorraine. By a general instruction 
issued to all the marshals, they were enjoined, as they 
retreated, to leave behind them in the fortresses, and 
in the rear of the allies, their fatigued troops and 
those who were not yet inured to the service. Extra- 
ordinary commissaries were dispatched to the depart- 
ments, for the purpose of superintending the levies of 
men and the measures of defence. In reading their 
names, one would suppose that some of them were 
chosen for the purpose of hindering rather than 
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helping forward these objects. Frequent military- 
reviews took place in the court of the Tuileries ; and 
the numbers assembled were often doubled by a stroke 
of the pen in the columns of the Moniteur, Some 
critics who strain at a gnat and swallow a camel, have 
grudged Buonaparte these troops upon paper, com- 
plaining that they made the allies afraid of advancing, 
and apprehensive of having to encounter a national 
war. ;w otwithstanding all the activity which he mani- 
fested in re-embodying the army, he could not hope 
to open the campaign before the end of January ; jipj; 
could he reckon on being able to raise more thaiLonfi 
hundred thousand men. Ihe enemy «prAaH rniiTid _ 
him ^ circle qF sue hundred %^V,gi^^a, trMPft The 
alHed forces werein'ecKeZori on the three principal 
lines of communication, leading from Berlin, Warsaw, 
and Vienna to the Rhine. Napoleon calculated that 
the enemy, who in three months might have five hun- 
dred thousand men in the centre of France, could at 
most have only two hundred and fifty thousand for 
commencing the operations of the campaign. Besides, 
even these forces were diminished by various block- 
ades, and were scattered over different roads. The 
Emperor therefore had reason to believe, that by ma- 
noeuvring skilfully in the centre of their march, he 
might fall in with and defeat the enemy's detached 
corps. He intended to combine his forces in the 
plains of Chalons-sur-Mame, before the invading 
armies should be enabled to effect a junction ; and he 
hoped to make amends for the extreme disproportion 
of numbers by striking some decisive blow, which 
would be doubly advantageous in his own territory. 
He had (beside fifty thousand men on the Elbe, 
either in garrisons, or detained as prisoners of war, 
contrary to the faith of treaties, by those who thought 
more of the inviolability of their persons than of their 
promises) one hundred thousand on the Pyrenees, 
opposed to the English and Spaniards ; and fifty 
thousand in Italy under Prince Eugene, who kept 
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eighty thousand Austrians in check on the Adige ; 
and who, if Mniat had not proved as great a poltroon 
as he was a braggart, might have operated in conjunc- 
tion with him a powerful diversion on the side of 
Vienna and the Julian Alp& Prince Eugene was 
also tampered with as Murat had been, but to no 
( purposa There was something at this time fulsome 
/ in the overtures of the allies to the near friends and 
; relatives of Buonaparte : it seems, that if he had had 
a son or daughter grown up, it would have given these 
deek and pampered moralists peculiar satisfaction to 
. have induced them to betray hun. I wish I had the 
power to mark the spirit of the period with the repro- 
! bation it deserves. 

" Kothing was sacred then but perfidy." 

\ It was too late to think of evacuating the fortresses 
^ on the Elbe ; for all communication had been cut off 
for a couple of month& There was still time, how- 
ever, to evacuate Italy, abandon the fortresses on the 
Bhine, and direct all his forces upon Paris; but Napo- 
leon was averse to the project, probably still clinging 
in imagination to a more extended scale of opera- 
tions, though only the confined arena of France " was 
left for him to bustle in,'' and contented himself with 
demanding divisions of infantry from Marhal Soult 
and Prince Eugene, which it was thought might join 
in the second month of the campaign. He at the 
same time released the Pope, with a view to throw 
oil on the troubled waters of the church ; and sent 
Ferdinand back to Spain, in order to lessen the in- 
fluence of the English at Madrid. He would thus 
also have two subjects of complaint and odium the 
lesa 

The allies, when they determined on invading 
France, had conceived that their immense superiority 
of numbers would sufficiently enable them to encoun- 
ter the wrecks of the French armies ; but from the 
fury with which the peasantry of Alsace and the 
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Yosges opposed the advance of their detachments in 
every village, they began to fear the danger of a gene- 
ral rising in France ;* they therefore endeavoured to 
conciliate public opinion. The Emperor of Russia 
published a proclamation, the Prince of Schwartzen- 
berg another, Blucher a third, and so on. A higher 
compliment caxmot be paid to these effusions than by 
saying that every word and sentiment they contained 
was belied by the actions and purposes of those who 
issued them. But while the generals were making 
their homilies, the soldiers were pillaging and slaying 
without mercy. Their atrocities (as was but natural) 
roused the utmost degree of indignation on the part 
of the country-people. Prince Sdiwartzenberg found 
that it was no less necessary to intimidate than to 
proselytise. He threatened to hang every French 
peasant who should be taken withUrms in his hands, 
and announced his intention of burning every village 
that should offer resistance to the invaders. And i&a 
threat was to have been carried into execution, no 
doubt, by those soldiers who had shouted with so 
much joy when they saw the natural boundary of 
their own country, the Ehine ! 

That which the enemy feared and forbade was pre- 
cisely what was necessary to be done. Napoleon gave 
orders for the levy in mass of the eastern departments. 
General Berckeim was appointed to command his 
countrymen, the Alsacians. The people of Lorraine 
and the Franche-Compte evinced the same devoted- 
ness as the inhabitants of Alsace. Corps of partisans 
were organized in the Yosges ; on the banks of the 
Sa6ne the people of Burgundy manifested as much 
courage as though they had been supported by armies 
in their rear. The inhabitants of Chalons cut their 
bridge, and cotnpelled the Austrians to halt. Mean- 

* This may serve to show that the apathy of the senate and 
leading people in France was affected and wilful, and that a different 
impulM (with what different resalts !) might have been given to 
the nation* 
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while, General Bubna had intercepted the road of the 
Simplon and seized on the Valais. The Duke of 
Castiglione, charged with defensive measures in that 
quarter, repaired to Lyons, whither the troops hastily 
detached from the army of Catalonia and the depdts 
of the Alps were proceeding. The enemy had made 
such progress that it was deemed requisite for Na- 
poleon to oppose them in person. Schwartzenberg 
had, with some difficulty, forced the passes of the 
Vosges ; Blucher was in Lorraine, Yorck before Metz, 
and Sacken had arrived at Nancy. The Allied Sove- 
reigns had been on the French territory since the 
13th of January, following the route of the Austrian 
army. The Duke of Bagusa had retired from before 
Metz, leaving it to be defended by General Bogniat. 
On the 14th of January, Ney evacuated Nancy, Mor- 
tier Langres on thfe 16th, and on the 19 th Marmont 
was retreating upon Verdun. The defence of Belgium 
was entrusted to General Maisons, who had to make 
head against the Prussians under Bulow, the English 
under Graham, and the Bussians under Woronzoff 
and Winzingerode. General Carnot was appointed 
to the command of Antwerp. The Duke of Tarentum, 
after garrisoning the fortresses of the Lower Mouse, 
fell back on the Ardennes ; and on the 19th was at 
Namur, where Napoleon dispatched messengers to 
him to hasten his march upon Chalons. 

Matters being thus prepared, on the 20th of January 
Napoleon sent forward the Prince of Neufchatel to an- 
nounce to the army his intention of immediately joining 
it. On the 23rd he signed the letter-patent by which the 
Empress was appointed Begent of France ; and the 
next day, his brother Joseph Was included in the 
Begency under the title of Lieutenant-General of the 
Empire. That night the Emperor confmitted all his 
most private papers to the flames ; embraced his wife 
and son for the last time ; and at three o'clock in the 
morning of the 25th got into his carriage to proceed 
to the army. It is remarkable that just before he set 
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out he had a long and confidential conversation with 
one of his ministers,* in which he demonstrated the 
impossibility of his overcoming the allies from the 
want of physical means (except by some miraculous 
chance), said he should try to do his best as much as 
if he was certain of success ; and either overpowered 
by fatigue or from habitual temperament, fell asleep 
in the midst of it. Those who were near enough to 
observe Napoleon since his last return to Paris, found 
him grave and thoughtful, his not receiving from the 
legislative body the support he expected having hurt 
him a good deal ; but he had lost none of his firmness 
or self-possession. 

General Bertrand took his seat in the carriage with 
Napoleon, in the absence of the Duke of Vicenza, 
who was gone on a sleeveless errand to the allies. 
On the morning of his departure he breakfasted at 
Chateau-Thierry, and in the evening reached Chalons 
to dinner. On the road leading to Chalons, the ap- 
proach of the enemy had produced a kind of stupor 
which immediately vanished as Napoleon drove along. 
In the hour of danger his arrival to join the army 
presented the only chance of deliverance to which the 
people could look forward. At every relay, crowds 
of women and children collected round the carriage ; 
and the men w^ho had been formed into national 
guards, discovered, both by their looks and words, the 
extreme alarm that prevailed. But dismay soon gave 
place to confidence ; and the peasantry of Dormans, 
Chateau-Thierry, and Epemay joined to their repeated 
shouts of Vive Vlhnpereur! the cry of A oas lea 
droits reunis ! thus ajffording a clue to their secret 
sentiments. This was recurring to the root of the 
matter, and touching the right string; which, pro- 
perly sounded, might have w^aked in thunder, and 
shattered one more coalition. Kings and the people, 
it seems, remembered what the quarrel was about, 
the diflference on which they had originally split ; 

* Count Mole. 
VOL. IV. C 
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while the politicians and philosophers in the multi- 
plicity of their refinements had entirely lost sight of 
the main qustion. 

On alighting from his carriage at the house of the 

prefect, Napoleon sent for Berthier, the* dukes of 

Valmy, of Reggio, &c. Twenty years before the Dnke 

of YaLrny had gained the title of his dukedom in those 

very plains where the national battalions were now 

agJn prepariiig to make a stand against those Tery 

Prussians, coming with a different plea in their 

mouths, but with the same malice in their hearts. 

" Oh ! and was all forffot ?" And had. this no power 

t9^" stir a flame of sacred vehemence'', m. a ;ymole 

people to repel the final insult, and^e last consume. 

mation of the long-intended uuury ? ~Tiid"E6w had 

vheinterval been filled up ? With fiend-like acts jand 

'' agmt-like professiQXis^o crush. th^ ;^mciples of li berty 

f gxid i:estbj» the ancient despotism under the V^^^T 
/of endless war to France^and Eurog§,j yet now all 

/ this was to be submitted to without a blow, and in 
the prostituted names of religion and humanity ! That 
should be last of all. Really, one would rather 
*' change one's humanity with a baboon'' than not 
" mow and jabber" defiance in such a case. But the 
motto of this people is ^^bien complaiscmt" whether 
in their public or private transactiona To pass on 
from this sore subject — ^Napoleon was employed during 
the greater part of the evening in collecting informa- 
tion from those about him. He learned that Schwart- 
zenberg had nearly reached Troyes, driving before him 
the Duke of Treviso and the old guard ; that Blucher 
had entered St. Dizier ; that Ney and Victor had re- 
tired on Vitry-le-Fran9ais ; and that Marmont was 
behind the Mouse, between St. Michael and Vitiy. 
The Duke of Vicenza, after being bandied about at 
the advanced-posts, had at length been permitted to 
repair to the Congress at Chatillon-sur-Seine. Parties 
of fugitives, in the direction of Vitry, already began 
to appear in the streets of Chalons, mingled with the 
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-corps jusfe arrived from Paris. The troops that had 
lately been dispersed along the Ehine, from Huningen 
to Cologne, after a retreat of twenty days upon so 
Hiany dififerent roads, now all met together in the 
same plain to rally round Napoleon and form a single 
tamy. The retro^ude movement immediately ceased, 
«nd order was restored in the rankg. 

Napoleon determined to march against that portion 
of the enemy's force that lay nearest to him. During 
the night he gave orders for the advance of the whole 
army on the road to Vitry. He left Marshal Keller- 
mann to receive the Duke of Tarento, who had been 
delayed in the Ardennes. He halted only twelve 
hours at Chalons; and early on the following day 
(the 26th) the head-quarters were established at Vitry. 
As soon as he arrived there, anxious to gain informa- 
tion of the enemy's movements, he sent for the sub- 
prefect, the mayor, the engineer, and the principal in- 
habitants of the place. Bacler d'Alb and Athalin 
took notes of every report ; and Cassini's map was 
covered with pins, to mark the different points of the 
horizon where the enemy's scouts had been seen. 
Messengers were dispatched to the Duke of Trevisa 
to apprise him of N'apoleon's route. The troops which 
had marched during the night at day-break fell inf 
with some of the enemy's columns between Vitry and 
St. Dizier. The Emperor hastened forward ; and at 
ten in the morning entered St. Dizier at the head of 
the foremost corps. The allies had occupied St. Dizier 
only a few days; though their loud boasting had 
forcibly impressed the inhabitants with the dangers 
that threatened France. But these troojjs now cpm- 
mencedaprecipit.ate retreat" at the. EmperoVs ap- 
proa^L BGspresence roused the inhabitants of St. 
Dme?; who gathered round him, endeavouring to 
touch him, and escorted him in crowds to the mayor's 
house. " All were now eager to pursue the enemy y 
who was no longer to he feared. Enthusiasm spread 
from place to place, untQ it reached the villages of 

c2 
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Barrois and the forest of Der. The peasantry took: 
arms, pursued the enemy, and brought prisoners to 
St. Dizier.'' * This is too faithful a picture of natural 
French courage, which shrinks from danger, but takes 
heart and is ready to gather laurels when the alajra 
is over. The reports of the prisoners confirmed the 
statements of the town's-people. Blucher and the 
corps of Sacken were marching on Troyes by Brienne 
to join the Austrians : while Torek's troops had re- 
mained behind at Metz, and were expected to follow 
Lanskoi's corps (with which the French had just had 
an encounter) to St. Dizier. Napoleon ^ this first 
moyenient had therefore surprisea3lucEer'a^a miy"a& 
if Vas jroceeding frojjLLoiTaine to ChampagTie,^^d^ 
£a3,sep^atfid. it into two parts. Should he nbw^con- 
tinue his march on Lorraine, to assail the Prussian 
rear-guard? Or advance directly upon Chaumont 
and Langres to intercept Schwartzenberg? Or descend 
towards Troyes, in pursuit of Marshal Blucher ? Na- 
poleon decided on this last course, to prevent (if he 
could) the junction of the Prussian and the Austrian 
armies ; to save Troyes, and to aim the first blow at 
his most redoubted antagonist. 

The shortest road from St. Diaier to Troyes lies 
through the forest of Der ; and on this account Na- 
poleon gave it the preference, though difficult at all 
times, and reckoned almost impracticable in the month 
of January. At Brienne, however, only two marches 
off, the army would again enter the high-road. In 
the evening of the 27th, the army threw itself to the 
right into the forest of Der ; a small rear-guard was 
left behind ; and orders were sent to Mortier to fall 
back upon Troyes with the old guard, so as to be 
ready to assist the Emperor's movement. On the 
28th, it rained heavily ; and the army proceeded with 
difficulty. But the joy testified by the country-people 
at seeing them was considered as a good omen, and 

* Baron Fain's account. 
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•chased away the thought of fatigue. Napoleon halted 
at the village of Eclaron, while the bridge was repair- 
ing. The peasants, who had takeu some Cossacks 
prisoners during the night, kindled fires for the soldiers, 
:and presented them with their whole stock of pro- 
visions. Napoleon, when he took leave of the good 
people of Eclaron, granted them money for rebuilding 
their church, and the cross of the legion of honour to 
the surgeon of the village, who had served in Egypt 
The troops arrived late (from the badness of the roads) 
at Montier-en-Der, where the head-quarters were 
fixed at the house of General Vincent, who had re- 
sided in the place for several years. 

News came in from every quarter. One of the in- 
habitants of Chavange manif^ted so much zeal and 
intelligence, that Buonapart'O determined to make 
him a notary. Blucher had been stopped at Brienn^ 
b^Jbhe destruction of the bridge ofjLesmont His 
rear-giSird^was only tluree leagues off; and at eight, 
the next morning, GeneralMiIHaud^s cavalry fell in 
with them in the wood of Maizieres. The Prussians 
being driven from the village, the curate came and 
presented himself to Napoleon, who recollected him 
as having been one of his old masters at the college 
of Brienne. The Emperor appointed him his guide ; 
and Boustan, the Mameluke, sdighted and gave him 
his horse to ride. Blucher, in spite of the speed 
exerted by the French, was already in communication 
with the Austrians by Bar-sur-Aube ; and he wished 
to maintain his position at Brienne till their arrival. 
He occupied with a strong force the hill on which 
part of the town stands: some picked troops were 
ranged on the terraces of the castle. The Russian 
General Alsufieff defended the lower town. The 
most determined attack was directed against the 
terraces of the park by Greneral Chateau, son-in-law 
of the Duke of Belluno, who carried the position with 
Buch promptitude, that jiarshal Blucher pnd his staff 
had hardly time to escape. Bear- Admiral Basti lost 
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his life in forcing the entrance of the lower town ; but- 
his troops, as they ascended the street leading to the 
castle, fell in with a party of Prussian officers, several 
of whom were made prisoners, and among others, 
young Hardenberg, nephew of the Chancellor of 
Prussia. He stated, that when taken he was sur^ 
rounded by the officers of the Prussian staS^ and that 
Blucher himself was by his side. This was not the^ 
only escape of the kind he had during the campaign- 
The Prusdans attempted to retake the castle; and 
while the position Was thus disputed, the main-body 
of the French army took up their quarters for the 
night between Brienne and the wood of Maizieres^ 
As Buop^^parte wap retuming^by a bye-path to his 
Kea^f^axters^at Maizieres, he wafi himself surprised 
and near being taken by.$, party oi .Coasac]sACZS3ii 
day-Break on the SOtH, the Fx^ndi were mast^^i^^ 
Bnennej^,^d tljaj^russians were in funjfetlr eSrpn 
BSr-sur-Aube. The Duke of Treviso, who had returned 
to Troyes, had orderis to cover that city, as well as to 
advance on the road to Vandceuvres. 

The Duke of Bassano, who left Paris some days 

after Napole(»i, now arrived at the Imperial head* 

quarters. The Emperor was lodged in ^e castle of 

Brienne: tibis beautiful edifice had been plundered 

by the Prussians, and the windows were shattered by 

the firing. Napoleon, who had been educated at 

Brienne, could not suppress the recollections which 

\ now crowded on his mind. The evening before, when 

. returning from the battle, he had passed by a tree in 

\ the park, under whidi he remembered having sat and 

read Tasso when a boy. The injury done to the castle 

and the burning of the town distressed him greatly. 

At night, when he withdrew to his apartment, he 

formed the des^ of rebuilding the town and pur- 

diasing the castle, with a view to converting it either 

into an Imperial residence or a military school Sle^ 

overtook him amidst these various musiiags on tiS^ 

^ past and the future. 
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As soon as Schwartzenberg heard of the battle of 
Brienne, he marched hastily with his whole army upon 
Bar-sur-Aube, and eflfected his junction with Blucher. 
At the same time, Yorck had repaired promptly to St 
Dizier, to keep up his communication with his generair 
in-chief. Thus the allies seemed to display the alert- 
ness and importunity of thriving wooers of fortune. 
On the 31st of January, Prince Schwartzenberg and 
Marshal Blucher advanced with their whole forces^ 
and offered battle on the plain between Bar-sur-Aube 
and Brienne. It was not in the Emperor's power to 
decline the engagement if he would, the cutting off the 
bridge of Letoiont (which could not be repaired under 
twenty-four hours) preventiug his retreat, as it had 
delayed Blucher's advance. The remainder of the 
31st was spent in preparations for battle. The com- 
menoen^nt of the campaign thus far was not what 
Napoleon had anticipated. Just when he thought he 
had surprised Blucher, who was cut off £rom his rear- 
guard and reduced to half his force, he had escaped ; 
joined the Austrians ; and now challenged him to an 
engagement, in which hg hsu\ f>p1y:S%:thf>i?P^iH ^^^ 
to oppose to at least .one. hujadred thousand. The 
battle which took plade on the 1st of February did 
not tend to improve the aspect of his afiGsdrs. The 
Duke of Bagusa^ stationed on the left at Morvillier% 
had the Bavarians in front of him: the Duke of 
Belluno, at Chaumeuil and Giberie, was opposed to 
the Wurtemberg troops and Sacken's corps: the 
young guard was in the centre at I^ Bothiere, to 
0{^se Blucher's picked troops, together with the 
Bussian guard ; and on the right, towards the river^ 
General G^:ard defended the village of DienviUe 
against the attadks of the Austrian corps of Giulay; 
The French army was composed chiefly of new-raised 
levies commanded by veterans ; but iJiroughout the 
whole day they displayed the utmost intrepidity. In 
thfiLcentre, where^thejKaiflict .raged jigith_the gre atest 
^ri^i^oejNap ^eon o onunanded in person ; and there 
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also were the allied sovereigns. Night put an end to 
the contest ; but the advantas:e was on tEe side of €he 
enemy, who only wanted a little' niore confidence to 
have become completely masters of the field. At 
eight in the evenmg, Napoleon returned to the 
Castle of Brienne, where he gave orders for the re- 
treat upon Troyes by the bridge of Lesmont, which 
was hardly finished. While the army effected this 
^ movement, favoured by the darkness of the night, the 
, Emperor was not without fear that the enemy might 
intercept their passage. He every moment made the 
' most anxious mquiries ; and stationed himself at a 
; window where he had a view of the whole line of 
bivouacs. The firing of musketry had entirely ceased ; 
the French fires were burning just as they had left 
f them at the close of evening ; the enemy made no 
I movement ; nor was it discovered till daybreak that 
\ the French had abandoned their line& Napoleon left 
' the castle of Brienne at four in the morning. 

On the 2nd of February, the French army recrossed 
the Aube at Lesmont, and cut the bridge a second 
time to keep off the enemy ; but this placed the Duke 
of Ragusa m a critical situation, who found his old 
enemy, Wrede, ready to dispute his passage over the 
Voire at the village of Rosnay. Here, as at Hanau, 
where he had encountered the same opposition, the 
Duke of Bagusa drew his sword, and himself gave the 
word of command : his troops charged with the 
bayonet, and twenty-five thousand Bavarians were put 
to the rout That exploit alone seemed to justify the 
confidence which Napoleon afterwards placed in the 
intrepidity of Marmont ; but true intrepidity is proved 
not in facing an enemy or meeting death, but in 
maintaining a principle. While the Duke of Ragusa 
was effecting his retreat towards Arcis on the left 
bank of the Aube, the main body of the army was 
retiring by the left bank on Troyes, where it arrived 
on the morning of the 3rd. The old guard^caja^ 
out to meet them, formed the rear^guard, and checked 
the enemy who thought to enter Troyes behind them. 
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Since the departure from Paris, ne bulletins had been 
sent from the army. It was hoped to commence 
with a victory; it was now necessary to begin with an 
account of the lost battle of Brienne. Intelligence at 
the same time arrived from the Duke of Vicenza. 
The congress was to meet on the 4th. Count 
Stadion was to represent Austria : Count Bazumowski, 
Russia ; Baron Humboldt, Prussia ; and Lord Castle- 
reagh, England. Napoleon dreaded the delays which 
this mode of treating might occasion ; and with a view 
to shorten them, as well as influenced by the late 
reverses, dispatched a courier on the 5th with carte 
blomche to the Duke of Vicenza, giving him full power 
to bring ^ the negotiation to a aaiisfactory iaaue, to save 
the capital, omd to avoid a battle, on which the laM 
hopes of the nxvtio^i rested. 

The most favourable news came from the banks of 
the Saone. The people of Lyons had made a firm 
stand against General Bubna ; so that the troops in 
Dauphiny having had time to come up, the Austrians 
fell back on Bresse. Napoleon might have defended 
Troyes longer ; but in the meantime the allies might 
turn him and advance on Paris. He therefore deter- 
mined to continue his retreat, more particularly as 
at Provins he expected to meet the nrst division of 
the reinforcements from the Pyrenees under General 
LevaL In the skirmishes before Troyes, the ad- 
vantage was so much on the side of the French, that 
the allies, thinking Napoleon meditated resuming the 
offensive, fell back a day's march from Lusigiy to 
Bar-sur-Aube. On the 6th the army quitted Troyes 
and took the road to Paris. Napoleon slept that 
night at the village of Gres, half-way between Troyes 
and Nogent ; and the next day reached Nogent, 
where he halted to dispute the passage of the Seine 
with Prince Schwartzenberg. Tbei evacuationofTroyes 
andtheir prolonged retreat gavV^^^^ffishmg^^blow^to 
tfie^BjO^soTthe army, who were dispirited to .an in- 
des ^baEle^gree; " ^"WTi^re ahaU.'we \oMV was the 
question r^peated^ feom mouth to mouth.., Xet no 
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It is tobefbufldjwjth the jjauiagejaflthe JFr^^ 

eiiemaTjgralie— t^^ SicTtESr duty,~^ an Jjre- 

S^iiitofe to gtory^ tjk^ coiiiitryf ilnS to a cause 
far above boti^JbesejaaDaesI ^ That stem discipline of 
humanity seemed necessary to steel the national cha- 
racter (otherwise too light and flexible) to the proper 
tone of manhood. If I draw a distincticoi between 
ihe French army and the French people, it is to be 
remembered that the Frendi themselves were the 
first to disclaim the c(»umon link that bound them ; 
azid history will scarce see cause to reverse the judg- 
ment The couriers tiiat arrived at Nogent still 
l»x>ught unsatisfactory news. In Uie ncnrth the enemy 
hadoocupied liege and Aix-la-Chapelle. TneAnglo- 
Pr^i^Binj^rmywa^ lo\oc£aSmg~iji(!w^p, which Camot 
laad arrived' onTy^just in timeT;o "deiend ; Bojo y had 
CTtered Brussels, _a^d..,BelgiiuQa was^ lostfS jBlu^ eL 
was marching on Paris by i£e great road^of Chalons, 
where GeneraT'Torck had appeared on the 5th of 
February; and the Duke of Tarentum unable to 
oppose him, had retired on Epemay without knowing 
where he should be able to halt, and whence he now 
,wrote for orders and rduiibrcements. Even Napol^ja^ 
seemed to lose spirit at this news. He^Tust then too 
received from Chatillon the conditions which the 
alli^ wished to offer him, and which savoured jf late 
events — ^and of Lord Castlereasfh's influence. ^ ISemk 
now told : " The aJHes dissent from the bases progcged 
at Frankfort. To obtain peace, France mus t retire 
within her old Iimits.^^ There is a figure in'Siplo- 
macy, which may be called encroachment^ and of w.hieh 
the allies (for persons who stood so much upon punc* 
tillio) were tolerable masters. First, it was necessary 
for France to retire within her Tiatural limUs ; tfegi 
fkte was to have her old li/m/Us ; next it would bg.^;^ 
^d government. That would indeed be coming to 
the desired conclu^on; she j50uld smk no lower! 
J^vigg^read the despatches, I^apoleon shut J^gjelf 
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his chamber, and observed a m oumfu l silence , 
jiftjllifts HftT\]g.TiHft<j ^ prnTnpt and categorica l rejdj . 
e Prince of Neufchatel and liEe^Duke of Bassano 
went to him, and with painful emotions hinted at the 
necessity of yielding. "Howr he at length ex- 
daimedy ^ can you wish me to sign this treaty, and 
thereby violate my solemn oath ? Unexampled mis* 
fertuB^ have torn from me tlie promke of renouncing 
the conquests that I have myself made : but shall I 
jelinquish those that were made before me ? Shall I 
violate the trust that was so confidently reposed in 
me ? After the blood that has been shed, and the 
victgries ^that have been rained, shall I leave. FcsiUKu 
^aJB^than JT foimdhfla: ? JN ev^ ! Can I do so with- 
out deserving to be branded a£ a traitor and a coward? 
You are alarmed at the continuance of the war ; but 
I am fearfal of more certain dangers which you do 
not see. If we renounce the boundary of the Bhine^ 
Fzanoe not only recedes, but Austria and Prussia 
advance. France stan ds in need of peace j, but th6. 
peace whidi the allies wish to impose on hej would 
fflgecthefto greater' evUs than the most sanguinary 
^imLt wfuld the French people think of m^ 
were I to cdgn their humiliation ? What could I say 
to the republicans of the senate when they demanded 
their barrieis of the Bhine ! Heaven preserve me 
firom such degradation ! Dispatch an answer to Cau- 
lajpo oyj^ if yon will : but tell mm that I reject_the 
treaty ., I would rather incur the risks of the most 

'jlavingtiius given vent to his feelings, Napolecm 
iJoopew himself on his camp-bed. The duke of Bassano 
Bpeat the rest of the night beside his couch ; and 
^ting of the first moment of subsiding pafifflon, he 
dbtaisifid permission to write to the duke of Yicenza 
]fi sadi terms as auiJiorised him to continue the ne- 
gotiation. Napoleon gave orders for the aiemy's 
eoBditions to be tmnsmitted to Paris for the members 
«f the privy council to give liheir opinions upon 
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theixL All, except one (Count Lacuee de Cessac)^ 
were unanimous for accepting them. 

Blucher had entered the Brie;Cliampeaoise^.,j5iipd 
"^as advancing^ by lorced marches. TPne duke S£ 
Tarentum had retired upon Ferte-sous-Jarre, ajid 
the fugitives were entering Meaux. This bgl^jncur- 
4oii of the enemy roused NapoleonT He. xssolyed 
to make the Prussians Jgay for their t^meri^^i^and ICe 
ffU^jed tliQ ,(iesign of unexpectedly iaUinj^ jqj^ thejr^ 
JLank . Napoleon was poring over his maps, with his 
compasses in his hand, when the duke of Bassano 
came in witli his, dispatches. " Oh ! here yoxj^are* 
said" the Emperor : "but I ain now thinkino: of some- 
^jng very different. I am beating Blucher on Ihe 
mag. Me is advancing by the road of HontmiraH ; 
fwiU set out and Jb^at him to-morr9HU--i-fih4llJi^t 
Km^agairr the^day slier^^^^sSJiQ^.^ Shouldthis 
irSvemenfprove "as succe^lm I expectit wilti^e 
stata.pf affairs win l^e entirely cbangtjdyjaad.we shgll 
iEen see what can bedojie/' 

There was no post-road between Troyes and Chalons ; 
and the road from Nogent to Montmirail, by way of 
Sezanne, a distance of twelve leagues, was accounted 
by the country-people hardly passable. But this did 
not alter Napoleon's design. He left General Bour- 
mont and the Duke of Reggio behind him, to keep 
the Austrians in check, and set forward on his second 
expedition against the Prussian army. On the even- 
ing of the 8th, the Imperial Guard proceeded to Ville- 
noxe ; and on the 9th, Napoleon with the main body 
of his force reached Sezanne. Some Prussian cavalry 
were seen between Sezanne and Champaubert, and 
the enemy were marching in perfect security beyond 
La-Ferte. A deep valley, the marsh of St. Gond, and 
a number of woods and defiles interposed between the 
French and the enemy, and made it difficult to bring 
up the artillery. The Duke of Bagusa, who led the 
vanguard, turned back, but Napoleon ordered him 
to resume his inarch, and applying double means to 
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overcome double obstacles, that is by employing 
double the number of horses, everjjthingsucceededJto 
his wish. On the morning ofnEEleTOth tEeTJuke of 
Eagusa, under Napoleon's eye, drove the Prussians 
from the village of Baye ; and in the afternoon the 
rest of the army arriving at Champaubert, completely 
routed the columns of General Alsufieff ; driving one 
part of them in the direction of Montmirail, and the 
other on Etoges and Chalons. Napoleon took up his 
abode in a cottage at the corner of the vHIage^of 
Cj^ffiapaubert, where he had the enemy ^s generals who 
w^ taken prisoners to dine with him^ and jent off 
anjexpress to Oaulaincourt that things were goin g^on^ 
Bette^^33&at;T5a^^^^ 
^xfflfiiltfeeCon^e^. 

The Duke of Ragusa was left to keep Blucher in 
check, who had not got beyond Vertus, while Napoleon 
advanced in pursuit of generals Yorck and Sacken 
who were between him and the capital. Thg troops. 
of Blucher and Schwartzenberg were running a race 
toPaxia : to be the first to enter the capital was ih^ 
:eat obj ect of their endeavours, as it had been th^e 
lie thougSFand desire of their employers for thelast 
twenty^^^jears. It is no wonder they were eager 
to get there, and set the seal of the most unlooked-for 
success on the most odious, bare-faced, and persevering 
attempt that had ever been made against the rights 
and happiness of mankind. Then so many wars would 
not have been undertaken in vain, so many defeats 
rashly incurred, so many mortifications submitted to 
imrevenged, to prove that kings were all-in-all, and 
the people nothing. Inere must be the place of 
meetmg and oi the grand gaol-delivery oi crowned 
heads. There paust be scared away the appa rition of 
the Revolution tMt'like an incubus had so long 
hau nte J^m i^ dream s of monarcns. There must be 
blotteilout the maxim that ** for a nation to be free, 
it has only to will to be free.'' ThfiEemonarchs niight 
once more show their heads and be hailed asZgJQxIs of 



the earthjj)n the vearj sppt^ where ope rfjth^ahad^ 
i ^Ilmao wn 5eadL.like a" QjaaPion traitor andfe Tonj^ 
m d 8ycopE igiti..,.afi3^ staves thenc^orih Jau^ IjQXia 
"j EeDTttLe _iiain.e of libert j"! was mentioned J — The 
Prussians contrived to keep the start in this prawe^ 
worthy competitioiL General Yorck was slreaiAy 
within sight of the iroires of Meanx; the Rnssiaai 
general ^cken was at La-Ferte. Two ji arcbgs more^ 
amd_.th^^ouldbivoiiack at thefoot ofMontmartre I 
But thefn^ians sudilenTy^aRed'ara^suffi 
^ie^BSsilansT^wKoKar^^ the news of the Bat^e 
of Champauoert Their columns fell hastily back, 
and the Frendh army came up with them on the 11th. 
The advanced guard which issued from Montmkail, 
stopped the Russians and Prussians returning along^ 
the Paris road, and a sanguinary conflict imm ediately 
bgpn. At three in'tEe aftemoon the Ifaike Qf3iey3ga 
rejoine'ff'ite army wiflT the old^'guard by the direcT'"'"--., 
roaSTfrom Sezanne." Then ITapoIeon^ave the qr3ef&^^ 
ior^ilseneral ani attack. On thelight oFfEe"""* 

ri^, looking towards Paris, Ney and Mortier placed 
themselves at the head of the Guard, and carried 
the Ferme-de-Grenaux, round which the enemy had 
stroz^ly posted himself ; on the left, General Bertrand 
and the Duke of Bantzic came to the assistance of 
General Bicard who had been fighting hard since the 
commencement of the battle in the village of Mar- 
chads. The Russians and Prussians then gave troj^e 
a|;|e^ipt toTEorce a passage by Montmirair,' and^retired 
acroi^ "fEeTEelds to ChatiSa-Thifijiy^. in jheTippe (k 
regaining a communication with Blucher {hat way 
aSmig the banks of the TBtame. Napoleon SeptTEat 
night at the Ferme-de-Gi:enaux, where, the dead 
bodies having been removed, the head-quarters were 
established. 

On i^ 12th the enemy were hotly pursued^ jjjid 
gbredjnjTie yeryjtreets of Chateau-ThiSciy/^ Their 
projected retriat on Chalons was cut oft jjul^hey 
were obliged .to puxsufi their, way through thetojm, 
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northward to Soisso ns. Napoleon axrived on the 
h^ghts which command the valley, while the en- 
gag&BoeDt was going on, and passed the night in a 
little detadied conntiy-hoase near the vUkge of 
Nede. In the morning he proceeded to the town, 
and fixed his residence at the Post Ins. Several 
Prussians were found concealed in the house. The 

^ ^^^,J^§ dJ^fifeg^ mo3$....ab4iAe£ally at (Jbateailr 
' Jhierrv CsJu d on their retreat the inhabitants jrented 
tfce utmosiTin dignatron against them. The ^ women 
lauebed and wept Tiyttifttis ; anH'^ifis* said, were seen" 
"SXS^iB&^Jh^ir revenge by tnrowihg the woujaag^ 
Prussians, who were lying on the T)ridge^ i^to ...tjligi, 
n ver. Li kejenough.^ They wanted another Dautoij, 
a second 1st and 2nd of September to " screw their 
courage to the sticking place."' What was become of 
the so famoiBS Tricoteuaes ? Were they metamor- 
phosed into so many marshals' ladies, who were only 
afraid that their husbands might be worn out in the 
wars ? Or that, having been now so long deprived of 
the daily processions of the Gu^Motine, they might also 
by aU this tiresome marching aj^ counter-marchiiig 
be defrauded of the sight of the entrance of the allies 
into Paris ? Alas 1 the bad passions work out their 
own ends by t^S^ip^^^T the~iood~o~n^liS: 
cee(r'Byt)brfowing the aid'of thie worst? Napoleon, 
in constant purs uit of the enemy^^ waa.StrucXon.all 
ades wit h scenes "or^iJevastation and misery. He 
filled the column's oT'ffiLe TTonifeur with the com- 
plaints and lamentations of the wretched inhabitants 
of Montmirail, of Troyes, of La Fert^-sous-Jouarre, 
and Meaux. In vain ! The examples he held out to 
them of resistance to a foreign foe, whether in an- 
tiquity, the recent ones of their enemies, or their own 
in 1792, instead qfjtirring up the spirit of emulation, 
sgryed only to Jeter an effeminate and thoughTTess 
people : thej^ recoiled from the picture of the horrors 
of wag ^sfiuttheir eyea.to it, and only teS OTif their 
ha nds mpr eTg^erly and wildly in token of peace with 
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those who had committed them. Napoleon published 
two decrees, authorising the inhabitants to take up 
ams and join the troops at their approach, and de- 
nouncii^ the punishment of traitors against the 
mayors or public functionaries who attempted to 
repress this general movement. But without effect. 
The inhabitants of the places which the allies had 
passed through came indeed to Napoleon and said, 
" You were right, sire, in recommending us to rise in 
mass; death is a thousand times preferable to the 
insults, the hardships, and the cruelties, to be endured 
by those who submit to a foreign yoke.'' But there 
was no fellow-feeling throughout the country, nor any 
deep and burning sense of shame or of revenge. Thus 
neither fear, nor hatred, nor glory, nor liberty, had 
any influence on a people wrapped up in ea^ and 
self-opinion ; and who, incapable of feeling^ny jji- 
tolerable pang from the fEought of Being jaontguered, 
had neither pride nor fortitude to meet the. danger, 
an3[^oiily sought to avoid the immediate evil in the 
sEortest and cheapest ^vjay possible. They had one 
man capable (and alone capable) of defending them ; 
but him, for that reason, they regarded with jealousy 
and'"dre;i4_^ timid persons do not like to have a 
swordjgut into their ha^ ^ 

^eing for the present rid of one portion of the 
Prussian army. Napoleon, on the 13th, retraced his 
steps to go in quest of the other half, which he had 
left between Chalons and Champaubert. He gave 
his. last orders to the Duke of Treviso, who was pur- 
suing the fugitive corps of Sacken and Yorck in the 
direction of Soissons ; and stopped to arm tbQ national, 
guards of^La Vall^ei jrith tEe muslkets of the JPxusaanif 
wxthjyhicli the roadsjffiifixayQrecl.'' I^ theji noiouBted 
his horse at midnight to ,Qyfirt9,ke ,lu& gua»i-ftad j::^Qiil 
the Duke of llagusa, who was retreating from Cham- 
* ubert, followed by Blucher, who had summoned to 
is aid the corps of Kleist and Langeron. On the 
14th, Marshal Blucher was on the point of entering 
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Montmirail, when Marmont suddenly faced about 
in the plain of Vauchamps ; and the troops from 
Chateau-Thierry being now arrived, the enemjrjper-- 
ceived the w hole French a^jL dr?^ JIP. SSifiJ^ 
thgJ2l3fe§--Qf Jf^S^^ to give battle. At^ 

e ight in t hemormng,tTie shouting oF tM' soTHie^ 
announced theTr6§ence'''or'^ffie '&apffor, and^jth^- 
oattJecommenced. 

'Tiarshal Blucher at first would have declined the 
engagement, but it was out of his power. He covered 
his retreat by manoeuvring his infantry, but the,gharges 
of. French cavalry broke all the sguares that were 
^M^^^'SfiCiOlt^' 5 and, after aT great deal ofT^iffp. 
fiffhtinff/Es retreat becanifa flimE' Several times 
in the course of the evening Marshal Blucher, sur- 
rounded by his staff, defended himself with his sabre, 
and he owed his escape principally to the darkness^ 
whicG prevented his Bemg recomised. ^rom the 
field ot Vauchamps Napoleon returned to pass the 
night at the castle of Montmirail. 

Six days had scarcely elapsed since the Emperor 
quitted Nogent ; but Prince Schwartzenberg having 
succeeded in passing the Seine in the interim, his pre- 
sence was again demanded in that quarter ; and con- 
signing the Prussians to the Dukes of Treviso and 
Bagusa, he set out, followed by his indefatigable 
guard and the corps of the Duke of Tarentum. While 
search was making for a paved road, he sent word to 
the Dukes of Belluno and Reggio that on the follow- 
ing day he should debouch in their rear by Guignes. 
The imperial head-quarters arrived late at Meaux on 
the 15th, and on the same night bulletins were for- 
warded to Parja^Jgitb an account of the news of the 
we^^whicE^weica^ followed by a column of eight 
t housand Rusfflan and Prussian prisoners^ who defiled 
on the^ ±}pulevards 'Before the eyes of the wondering- 
inhabitants of Paris. But neither battles ^aiueiiior 
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A theatre, and enjoy the roar of victory at a safe 
distaaee ; but wh^ this grazMi drama of war was. 
turned to serious eaniest and brought home to tb^n^ 
sdves, they did not at all know what to make of it. 
It was no part of the afireeznent that they were to be 
exposed to its vicissituGbB. They had bargained for a 
war on paper, of bulletins <x telegraphs : the whizzing^ 
of bullets was quite a diflferent thing. When, thei:^^ 
fore, revarses came, thay tibougfat it a breach of com- 
pact, acid wished to shift a refi^nxosibility which they 
had nev^ cout^nplated from themselves to their 
leaders, ll^y were naturally almogt beside them- 
selves, wh^i they found Schwartzenberg at Nangis; 
Wrede and Wittgenstdn entmng La Brie, that Sens 
had been forced, that Biandii's Austrian corps w^^ 
marching on Fontainebleau, and PlatdBT's Cossacks 
spreading desolation between the Yonne and tiie Loire. 
Early on the 16th Napoleon quitted Meaux to 
proceed to Guignes, crossing by Crecy and Font^oay. 
The inhabitants lined the n^ with carts, by the help 
of which ihe soldiers doubled their distances ; and the 
firing of cannon being heard, the artillery drove on at 
full i^ed. An engagement had been obstinatdy 
maintained since noon by the Dukes of B^uno and 
Beggio, in the hope to keep possession of the road by 
which Napoleon was expected: an hour later the 
junction of the forces would have been difficult The 
aorival of the Emperor restored full confidence tothe 
army of the Seine, That evening he contenteahim- 
selTwith cKecking the allies before Guigces ; and the 
next morning the troops were seasonably reinforced by 
General TreiUard's dnigoons, who had been detached 
from the army in Spain. Couriers dii^atched to 
Paris entered the suburbs esc(»ted by crowds of 
people who had anxiously assembled at Charenton. 
On the 17th the troops quitted Guignes and marched 
forward. The allies instantly knew that Napoleon 
was returned* General Gerard's in&ntry. General 
Drouet's artillery, and the cavalry of the anny of 
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Spain did wonders. ^bg_ ^^^^my'8 jolum n s were 
driven back in every di^^n^ ^ nd left th e i^dJiBr 
t^ ^n Moraaars a^d Provins c o^ jd^wi tR th e slain. 
TEe Puke of Beiluno had"brders to carry t6e bridge 
of Montereau that same evening ; and the imperial 
guard bivouacked round Nangis, the Emperor sleeping 
at the ca^le. 

In the course of the evening one of those indecent 
lures by which he was too often inveigled arrived in 
the shape of a demand^fqr a.su^en§ion.of hostilities, 
brought by "Count Parr from the Austrians. He 
availed himself of this opportunity of transmitting a 
letter from th e 'Emjpj^Q^i^heiL father and of writi^ 
one iumselil Tt is stranffe that Napoleon exex trusted 
jn the Jeastjo ttajsioxxm .iaMW3ye!^onJia.«a3eeft him: 
it was rather an aggravation and consummation of his 
demerits. Not ten daughters would have interposed 
between. Francis and that Imperial diadem which a 
soldier of fortime had plucked from his brow, and 
which &te seemed now inclined to restore to him. 
3 ^e father w ould not even plead to the monai:chj bjj]^ 
rather seek^'Hie reDaratioh of BdtE their wroneg. Na- 
pSKonaTffiVii^tiine, Wever, had spmt to write 
to Caulaincourt to revoke his caHe blcmche, saying it 
was to save the capital, but the capital was now saved: 
t hat it was t o avoid a battle, but that iffie oattle had 
een foug ht, and that the negotiations must return to 
theordinaij courg^. The AJlies had the as surance to 
re ^ oa d^Buona parte^th this^ as jTrecediiig^ fro mTEig 
word according to circumstances, when they them- 
selves encroas iaed upon hun ,with every new adyaja^ 
tage and e^ry. h our, as fast as the drawing asida.th© 
huge veii'orT&OTsyl-v^Qi^^ them. 

On ihe loth Napoleon was vexed to find that the 
Duke of Beiluno was not yet in possession of the 
bridge of Montereau, on which so much depended. 
He presented himself before it in the morning, but 
the Wurtemberg troops had established themselves 
there during the night. Napoleon ordered forward 

d2 
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the Bretagnenational guard and General Paj ol'scavalry. 
Oeneral Gerard came up in time to support the attack, 
and Napoleon himself arrived to decide the victory. 
The troops took possession of the heights of Surville, 
which command the confluence of the Seine and the 
Yonne; and hatteries were mounted which dealt 
destruction on the Wurtemberg force in Montereau. 
Napoleon himself pointed the guns. The enemy's 
balls hissed like the wind over the heights of Surville. 
The troops were fe§j:fcl lest Napoleon, giving w ay to 
the habits of lifs early life, should expose Kims ell to 
daiager : but he only said, " Come on, my brav ^fej- 
lows^ fear nothing, the ball that is to kill me is not 
jet^c^/' The firmg redoubled ; and under its slielBBf 
the Breta&^ne guards established themselves in the 
suburbs, while Lneral Pajol earned the bridge by so 
vigorous a charge of cavahy, that there was not time 
to blow up a single arch. The Wurtemberg troops, 
enclosed and cut to pieces in Montereau, vainly sum- 
moned the Austrians to their aid. This engagement 
was one of the most brilliant of the campaign. Thdr 
success encouraged the troops, roused the co imtry- 
people, and stimulaTeS {he ardour of the young oti fcere; 
b ut nothin g could revive the spirits of the. . jr^fexan^ 
cEefs. flope' does riot return twice to th^., human 
Breasts, Several of thelinost distinguisHjBd--iffl^is 
(perhaps from coritfasting their present successes with 
their past exploits) were most depressed. 

Napoleon could nolonger repress his dissatisfaction. 
He reproached General Guyot in the presence of the 
troops, with having suffered the enemy to surprise 
some pieces of artillery the preceding evening. He 
ordered General Digeon to be tried by a council of 
war for a failure of ammimition on the batteries : but 
afterwards tore the order. He sent the Dtike of Bel- 




retire ; and gave the command of Tiis corps to General 
Gerard, who had greatly exerted himself during the 
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campaign. The Duke repaired to Survill e t o app eal 
against this decision : Tut Jfapoleon overwhelmed him 
W ith reproaches fo r negl ect^and relijictance m the dis - 
cEaigeof hisduties. The conduct ^ the Duchess 
was also made a subject of complaint : she was lady 
of the palace, and yet had withrawn herself from the 
Empress, who, indeed, seemed to be quite forsaken by 
the new court. The Duke could not for some time 
obtain a hearing : the recollections of Italy were ap- 
pealed to in vain ; but, mentioning the fatal wound 
which his son-in-law had received in consequence of 
his delay, the Emperor was deeply affected at hearing 
the name of General Chateau, and sympathised sin- 
cerely in the grief of the Marshal. The Duke of 
Belluno resuming confidence, again protested that he 
would never quit the army: " I can shoulder a musquet,'' 
said he : '^ I have not forgotten the business of a 
soldier. Victor will range himself in the ranks of the 
guard."" These last words completely subdued Na- 
poleon. " Well, Victor,"" he said, stretching out his 
hand to him, " remain with me. I cannot restore 
the command of your corps, because I have appointed 
General Gerard to succeed you ; but I give you the 
command of two divisions of the Guard; and now let 
every thing be forgotten between us."" 

Napoleon slept on the 18th at the castle of Surville, 
where he passed the following day, when the magis- 
trates of the neighbouring districts assembled at the 
head-quarters, and he found himself surrounded by as 
many tri-coloured scarfs as epaulets. He dispatched 
orders on the different roads for incessantly ha- 
rassing the enemy's columns in their retreat, and 
pursuing them towards Troyes. The Emperor con- 
ceived that this was the favourable moment for bring- 
ing forward the army of Lyons, by the help of which 
he hoped to cut off the enemy's retreat, and render 
the late successes decisive. But this hope was ex- 
tingmshed by the treason of Murat, who had lust then 
>d the mask andioined the Enghsli^aiid Austrians, 
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SO that the Viceroy could not spare the promised re- 
inforcements, and by the Inkewarmness of Augereau 
in making use of the troops he had under his com- 
mand. The cannonade of the 18th had been heard 
at Paris, and care was taken to satisfy the p ublic 
mind, by sending"tBe^sSIS3ar3s taEen atTSTangis and 
JTontereau to be presented to the Empress.^ yn the 
f Oth,""Wapoleon, with the main Body of His" forces, 
proceeded along the left bank of the Seine to Nogent. 
He breakfasted at Bray, in the house which the "" 



■peroT of Kussia had guittedTEe precedmg day; and 
in the evehmg entered Nogent wiSK theT5uke of 
Reggie's corps, which had arrived from Provina No- 
gent had suflfered dreadfully in the obstinate attempt 
made by General Boinrmont to resist Prince Schwart- 
zenberg's passage of the Seine on the 10th, 11th, and 
12th. During these disasters, the sisters of La Charity 
at Nogent had continued in their hospital to succour 
the wounded. Napoleon had them introduced to him, 
thanked them in the name of the country, and pre- 
sented them with a hundred Napoleons from his private 
purse. On the morning of the 22nd ie jr^newedhk 
march in pursuit of the allies. As their columns en- 
tered the mgh-road, the accumulation of their forces, 
instead of increasing their strength, only added to 
their disorder. Alarm spread on all sides, and the 
passes of the Vosges were covered with waggons, 
wounded, and fugitives, as far back as the Rhine. A 
hundred thousand men were flying before Napole^ 
wEol&ad not forty thousand to pursue them. MSm- 
while, there was noticed on the left a corps of the 
enemy, which appeared not to move in the general 
retreat, and advanced up to the gates of the little 
town of Mery. General Boyer, who repaired thither 
with a division of the Guard, jgaetj?nthmun^3jecj^ 
resistance at the bridge; nor did tHe enemy afondop 
his position till the town was reduced to ashea Hhe 
S'rench were at a loss to divine who this could be ; 
they at first thought it was Wittgenstein; hut jj^ 
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tgmed out to Im^ Bli]nK ftr^ who h ad made this bold 
reconnoissance to learn 



i^w^i t rrr , "ilti 



xepberff, and who soon after withdrew ac ross the Aube 
at Beaudemont or Anglure! T Ee armj[ _ha lted at th e 
Kamnliat nf fll^arfrpg^ wIiptp Napoleon slept on t he nidbt 

the 22 nd in a labourer's hut, . 

On the morning of the 23rd, Prince Lichtenstein 
arrived (always a fatal omen to defeat the fimits of 
victory) with pacific overtures from the Austrian 
camp. He brought an answer to the letter which 
Napoleon had . writteplTb his/father-in'-law ; and he 
acknowledged the weight of the blows which the 
French general had dealt the allies. The latter men- 
tioned the reports in circtdation respecting the new 
designs entertained against his person and govern- 
ment ; and asked whether, cjpnformably to the fa- 
v ourite jpla n of England, the idea of restoring the 
J BouAon s^as cKerisbed ? But why ask if they now 
entertained a design, which had never quitted them 
for twenty years ? 2^ere needed no ghost to tdl him^ 
fhpiit; particularly, when theT&uke d'Angouleme was 
with the English in the south, the Duke de Berri at 
Jersey, and the Count d'Artois in Switzerland, close 
at the heels of the allies. But Napgleon _unac« 
countablv chose to trust to the Prince of Lichtenstein's 
assuranoe s and to the Emperor of Austria's attach?-. 
ment to ^un ^ as if lie did not love himself better, than 
ffig daugh ter : or as if that very affection for her Wfiiuld 
tt^ l^^lrnn tA rft stnrft her^ as far as it could he don^, 
to her inb sDQ; diffnitVj and cancel her matriage,.as_a 
mimUicmce, in itself both violent and voidl The 




armisfe e. The^Baxon St Aignan at the same time 
amvecT from Pari s, with an account that the citiz ens 
were more a lannedjat 'his victories than his jdefeats, 
t tnnkmg"Tr wo uld but prolong the war, and alT thq^ 
wante d was to' sJiBmit. " Sire 1*^ said M. de St 
Aignan, under the complete influence of this patriotic 
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contagion, and inspired with the boldness of co^- 
ardice, " the speediest peace will be best I" "tt_ wUl 
be speedj enough, if it be~ dShonourable," re plie d 
Napoleon^ whose cguntenance was clouded with mi- 
pleasure. These words were soon repeated firoS. 
mouth to mouth; he mounted his liorse, and all 
pursued the road to Troyes. 

The army arrived be&re IcQjres in the aftemooDuaf 
the 23rd ; but did not. enter.it till the next da^ th^ 
Bussiaos retiring duriug the night after oommittiQg 
S§$bt excessei& . Buonaparte was met with thaan^qst 
ei^Ufiia^ic acclamatiiuas by the inhabittintfl^ among 
whom there was a oontention who. should fijst touch 
lii^ boQts ox kiss his hand ; and also with complaints 
of those who, during the residence of the allies, had 
not shown the same zeal, and had even hoisted the 
white cockade. Napoleon had scarcely alighted when 
he threw his gloves on the table, and, with his whip 
stiU in his hand, called a council of war. Notwith- 
standing what had been said by the Austrian envoy, 
the restoration of the Bourbons had become Sksine 
qua ndn with the allies ) and the head of their hoi^^ 
liouis XVIII., had'already contrived, from the boso^ 
oif his retreat at Hartwell, to get his addresses, hiajn- 
sinuaiions,.his pardons, and his promises circulate^Lift* 
j^ris. To be sure, without this climax the whole 
would have been the termination of a vulgar warfare, 
aud they would have left oflf just where they b^an : 
empires would have been shaken and seas of blood 
bave flowed to no purpose ; but this was an object of 
a higher order, and to which still greater sacriiioes 
would only add a loftier sanction and a more religious 
awe — ^not j^j question of the boundary of states by this 
or that river or mountain, but the grand distinction of 
the everlasting boundary and impassable line of de- 
marcation between kings and the peopl^whetherJSfiy 
should sit on thrones, linked to the skie^ imd. over- 
shadowing the earth, or whether they should be-ajp- 
;posed to reign not by divine right ancn)y an jn^ 
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majesty of nature^ but solely for the good and b 



^Dgentofjbhe people. This waa indeed a question to 
sSF^ tKe pn de and^Y^jigpaJIfift l£ JQapnai^g^.^>UtEe 
basejie^j-ndAeryint^ daves^l the spirit and re- 
sentm§nt ofthej^eej and this ^one could accoun t 
Jor'tEej C ^^hen^d^ ^ "the dread st rife"' tl^a t 

liad already iaken place, and^tEat was now aboutto 
te nninate in so happy a eu thamma 1 Under these 
circumstances^ ii became^iiec^ssary to repress the 

Spirit of disaffection by making examples : two in- 
ividuals were particularly named: one of them 
(Vidranges, an old royalist) escaped by flight ; and 
the other (Govant) would have escaped too, could the 
family have obtained access to the Emperor in time ; 
but the sentence of the law was already executed. So 
p repos terously averse was Buonaparte to the shedding 
dTplo od (except in the field of battle) that he seemed 
to regard..ev ery other death a^ np^ bett^j tlian a legal 
mu^r. TKe allies, by proposing tte armistice at 
Lusigny, merely wished to shuffle and gain time : 
Napoleon, in consenting to it, was desirous of keeping 
Antwerp and the coasts of Belgium as the reward of 
lis late successes. The French army had not, how- 
ever, lost an instant in pressing hard upon the 
Austriana The enemy^s head-quarters had fallen 
back as far as Colombey; the Kussian guard had 
retreated on Langres, and lichtenstein's corps on 
Dijon. The allied sovereigns had retired to Chaumont 
in Bassigny, and the French troops were taking pos- 
session of Lusigny at the very moment when the 
oommknoners for the armisti^ assembled thera 
Difficulties arose respecting the line of the armistice ; 
which caused more delay. While these points were 
settling, the horizon was thickly overcast, and^thp 
cgti^lpenod of the campaign approached. 

TteTPrussian corps of Bulow and the Kussian divi- 
sions of Winzingerode and Woronzoff, after having 
overrun Belgium, had pushed on their advanced- 
^[uard as far as the gates of Soissons. General 
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Bnsca^ who commanded there, was killed by <me ci the 
first shots that were fired ; and in donseqnence of his 
death the place speedily surrendered to Grenenl 
Winzingarode. The Bussmns ent^ed it the 13th of 
Febniary, precisely in time to rally the flying re- 
mains of Sadken and Yorck, escaped from the battle 
of Chateaa-Thierry the preceding day. These troc^ 
shortly after effected their junction with Kudier by 
the way of Rheim& The Russians were still desirous 
to keep possession of Soissons, but that town was re^ 
taken by the Duke of Treviso on the 19th of Febru- 
ary. On the 18th Marshal Blucher finding himself 
in a state to hasten in his turn to the assistance oE 
SchwartzenbuTg, marched from the banks of the 
Mame, and encamped with fifty thousand men at the 
confluence of the Aube and the Seine. He had been 
strengthened on his route atSommesons by reinforce- 
ments of nine thousand men of Langeron^s corps; 
and he trusted that a general junction of the allied 
forces before Troyes would stop Napoleon, and pro- 
duce the same results as at Brienne. It was not c(m- 
seqiiently a single detachment of the army of Silesia 
winch had appeared at Mery, but the vanguard of the 
whole of that army. Blucher had in person taken 
part in the action and was wounded. He did not 
determine on retreat till convinced with his own eyes 
of the impossibility of rallying Sdiwartzenberg^s army 
before Troyes. He then repassed the Aube ; but his 
retreat concealed one of the boldest plans of the cam- 
paign. He resolved to advance again upon Paris, 
and attempt a grand divendon in &vour of the Austrian 
army. Thus while the main badjof the. .ErBJwitMTDy 
was in the vicinity of Troyes, occupied with t heana us- 
tice and peace, the Prussian troops made a^rapid 
descent along the two banks of the Mame. Thewikes 
orRagusa and Treviso, the one from Sezanne, the other 
after leaving a garrison in Soissons, both retreated on 
La Ferte-fious-Jouarre. 
This intelligence did not reach NapoleonJalLihe 
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ni ght between ^ I^a gf^th OiHfi ?7th • it. rhfi^gpfl ^11 hia 
pluTKLJiLthr. nmirag of a fcw howro, In the morning 
o? the 27th, he inarched hastily from Troyes in pursuit 
of the Prusdan army, leaving two corps with the 
Pukes of Tarentum and Reggio, charged to limit their 
efforts to keeping Schwartzenberg in check ; and 
above aD, to mask the movement which the army was 
making on Blucher. With that view, the Duke of 
Reggio and General Gerard, being engaged with the 
enemy, caused the acclamations to be raised along 
the line, which commonly signalized the arrival of 
Napoleon. These shouts were heard by the opposite 
linJTand whUe Buonaparte was reti4g byCed 
marches from Troyes, Schwartzenberg believed that 
he had just joined the army. On the 27th, about 
noon, Napoleon arrived at Arcis-sar-Aube : he stopped 
a few hours at the seat of M. de la Briffe, to let the 
troops pass the Aube. They then turned by the cross- 
road to Sezanne, and at night bivouacked not far from 
La Fere Champenoise. Napoleon spent the night in. 
the house of the curate of the little viUae^e .jflf Her. 
H^.lpch-gaiety sheJl"i«a»entary li|i^.iie 
giQom ^ the period ; and .coJijverted . this. .eYeauag- 
^rtj^nto .a. scene oT'lestivity and mirtl^. The 
curate engaged in a Latin dispute with Marshal 
Lefevre. The oflBcers got round his niece, who 
entertained them with singing canticles. By this 
time the mule amved with provisions. The curate 
was at a loss to comprehend how his guests were so 
well acquaiDted with the neighbouring country, till 
they showed him Cassini's map, which each of them 
had in his pocket. ThejEepast being endedj, every 
one shifted for himself in the adjacent barns.! Jle 
^WramV Napo^^ was on horseback whije^e 
curate waa stiUaslfifiy^jbut when he awoke, Jts_cons^ 
hma jFor no t havingta£en leave^^ he was p resented with 
ar^i^l^ hlle3"p5rs e by order of theGrandrMar^ial. 
C^^Ee mkrcir Napoleon, with some light troops, 
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attacked a corps of the enemy under Tettenbom, that 
had been sent as scouts and had passed the night near 
the French bivouacks at La Fere Champenoise. The 
army halted about the middle of the day at Sezanne, 
where they leamt that Mortier and Marmont had 
joined forces on the 26th at La Fert^-sous-Jouarre ; 
but that being still weak, they had fallen back as far 
as Meaux, and that in order to save that suburb of the 
capital, there was not a moment to lose. The army 
immediately pushed forward half-way to La Ferte- 
Gaucher: the imperial head-quarters were at the 
castle of Estrenay, which the Prussians had pillaged 
in the morning. Here bad news arrived from Troyes. 
The Austrians had resumed offensive operations the 
instant Napoleon^s back was turned ; and in a sangui- 
nary action at Bar-sur-Aube on the 27th, their gene- 
rals had shown themselves equally prodigal of their 
troops and of their own persons. Wittgenstein and 
Schwartzenberg were wounded. The French generals 
were obliged to fall back ; and the Duke of Tarentum, 
who had gained some advantages on the side of 
Mussy TEvesque, and had even at one time relieved 
the Austrians in guarding the Congress at Chatillon, 
was also carried along in the general movement of 
retreat. The enemy now became aware that the force 
opposed to them was but a screen ; and felt themselves 
strong enough to detach Hesse-Homberg and Bianchi 
against the Duke of Castiglione, who was in their rear. 
Thus the Austrians were advancing again, instead of 
retreating; Augereau could no longer operate the 
diversion which had been planned ; and Paris was 
more than ever threatened by Blucher, who was at 
the gates of Meaux. 

Napoleon still hoped^ by an activity that w^flLfiever 
egualledL to restore his good 'fortune : an^ hi s first 
step was to dispose of Blucher. On the 1st of March, 
the French army arrived" early at Ferte-Qaucher. 
Napoleon stopped at the house of the mayor, a very 
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old man, who had grown young again with zeal. The 
i ntelligence was encouragiag. T he Prussians had 
been stopped the day b efore^WJKe breaking Sowirof 
tide br id ges o f Treport and 'Eagny, by the Dul^e^of 
KaguSiattEe village of Lisy, and by the Duke of Tre- 
viso at the ford of Tremi. The two marshals still 
maintained themselves in front of Meaux : Napoleon 
expected to arrive in time, and t he troops, though 
harassed bv fatigue, but sustain^ by the ard ent desir e 
o^jdstogu^tiUj^esse^^ BeBais loLa, iert^- 

sous-Jouarra Amved on thfi heights, they discovered 
the town at then: feet, the wmdmgs of the valley, and 
on the other ^ id^ of the JtaiMjJbjS. PxussiaEi aony. 



lostjiQ^Jime in placing the Marne between them, and 
cuttrng^dowh the bridge. The^ JErxipficox orderedt. the 
1^^^ to^Belrecohstructed with all possible e^edition^ 
and weririB'e next day to superintend It. The plain 
between the Miarne and the Ourcq was covered with 
detachments of the Prussian army retreating in dis- 
er on boissons. Ihe roads were bad, owmg to the 
weather, and their equipages stuck in the mud. The 
peasants from all parts brought in accounts of their 
distress and terror. Napoleon sent oj6F messengersLtp 
Paris and to Chatillon with the intelligence of the^ 
flight of ' tEe"¥russians, and dispatched orders to the 
Dukes of Treviso and Belluno to advance northward 
and form the left of a circle, in which Blucher might 
be inclosed. .The weather had changed on a sudden ; 
and the muddy ways, which had retarded the enemy's 
march, were converted by a hard frost into solid and 
easy roads. Still th e course of the Aisne ^op posed a 
barrier to the psLSsage of the Prussians in the direction 
iB^^aid^taten.''~7S^^^ the key of that barrier, 

was in possession of the French, with a garrison of 
fourteen l&uridfedTolei 'BKcher hadjoohope^of 
carrying it by a couj^-iU^mairL He was at Beurne- 
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ville, near La Ferte-Mil<m ; big s oldierB BcMer^^josr&r 
tb^ j)lams of Gandelu and Aulchy-le^<7Eateau, with 
tbe Aisne bef<»*e and the Mame b^iind tliem, preased 
<«i the left by tbe tioops of tbe Duke of Treyiso and 
the Duke of Bagusa^ and on the right by Napoleon's 
anny, ran^;^ ri^^f being horned in at Smsgcuw 
and forced to lay downlEHeir arms af'lEeToot of the 
old ramparts of that town. This was abnost the last 
instance in which the hope of human liberty breathed 
thick, and dared to look around for deliverance as 
possible ! IJMjoLgpnjj^ full of his project, debouched on 
the 3rd of March by the new ondge of La Ferte ; 
made a rapid movement on the highway from Chalons, 
as far as CEateauTThienj ; and at that point turning 
his army to the left in the direction of Soissons, 
brought it back on the enemy's flanks. By following 
the road, thejtroops.^iarched quicker th an the Ems- 
sians^ got between them and Bheims, and wgcaja^e 
to attack them b^fcuce-they could, pass th e Aisn e. 
Napoleon slept that night at Bezu-St Germain. While 
the right of the French army was thus advancing by 
the route of Chateau-Thierry, the enemy was turned 
on the left by the Dukes of Treviso and Bagusa, who 
pushed forward to Soissons through Viilers-Cotterets 
and Neuilly-le-St. Front. Thus beset on^^y^r y sid e 
by these magterly CQxabinations, the- enemy gave 
himself up for lost ; but at that critical m oment^ th e 
drawbridges of Soissbns were lowered to re^jfijtBe 
astonished Prussians. — "There is no more to say/' 



brought' by the mere^~ chance to the other sideij£tiie 
Aisne, and who meeting before Soissons oil the 2nd 
of MarcE^hadjjersimded t^^ 

late. On the inoraing of .tlLet.4tEj NapoleQn»_siilLuii- 
acqjuainted^with what had happened, continueiJiis 
movement on the Aisne. The imperial army passed 
at the Toot of the ruined castle of Fere-en-Tardenois, 
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and arrived at Fismes, so as to cut off the road from 
Soissons to Rheima It was here he first learnt the 
loss of Soisso ns and the good fortune of the Prus- 

ai^lis, ^ 

Here let us pause. 



1 
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CHAPTER LIL 

THE CAMPAIGN OF 1814 (CONCLUDED.) 

Battle of Craone ; Napoleon halts at Rheims ; disasters of the anny 
of the Pyrenees ; the Empress and her son quit the Tuileries ; 
battle of Arcifl ; Napoleon retreats to Vitry ; is sammoned to 
save Paris ; arrives t<ID late ; repairs to Fontainebleau ; the allied 
sovereigns enter Paris; Napoleon abdicates in &vour of his son ; 
addresses the army; finally renounces his throne; nimoaied 
attempt to poison himself; Napoleon's departure for Elba. 

England had just obtained the signature of the 
treaty of Chaumont,* dated the 1st of March, by 
which the allies bound themselves to confine France 
within her ancient limits. It is supposed there were 
other secret articles relating to the dethroning of 
Napoleon, which, out of delicacy towards Austria, and 
till success was made sure, were kept back for a time. 
From that period both the political and military 
events seemed to hurry down a steep descent to their 
final catastrophe. In this critical state of things, in 
which the spirit of the country failed as the preten- 
sions of the allies became more exorbitant and dic- 
tatorial. Napoleon was uneasy at being thrown so far 
from the scene of the negotiations, but did not 
like to turn back till he had disabled the Prussians 
from again annoying him. Above all things, he 
sought nor was he without expectations of a battle. 

* This mention of England as acting the part of a busybody on 
the occasion will be regarded by some as invidious and unpatriotic^ 
and yet we shall hear praises the next moment bestowed on the 
English minister (Castlereagh) for his energy, perseverance, and 
wi^lom in bringing the negotiation to this complexion. 
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In the night between the 4th and 5th of March, Ge- 
neral Corbineau was sent with a detachment of cavalry 
to occupy Rheims, which he did the next morning.. 
Napoleon next proposed to surprise the passage of tha 
Aisne by the new bridge at Bery-au-Bac, on the road 
between Rheims and Laon. The whole of the army, 
proceeded thither on the 5th along the cross-road. 
The bridge was carried by General Nansouty's cavalry, 
and the enemy driven upon Corbeny. Having secured; 
the passage of the Aisne, he dispatched scouts to the 
garrisons of the Ardennes and Lorraine (behind Blu- 
cher) with orders to put themselves in motion for the 
purpose of barring his retreat and assisting the opera* 
tions of the advancing army. On the 6tb, the French 
moved forward towards Laon, but halted at Corbeny. 
The corps of Winzingerode, Woronzoff, and Sacken 
advanced to meet them to give the Prussians time to 
rally about Laon. The Russian army took up a 
position on the heights of Craonne, a long, steep ascent,. 
between the course of the Aisne and the Laon road^. 
where they appeared inaccessible on the flanks, and 
diflScult to attack in front. Obstacles, however, vanished 
before the eagerness to strike the last blow ; and th& 
vanguard established itself at Crayonne, half-way up 
the declivity. Ney pushed on his troops as high as 
the farm of Uturbie, Gourgaud and Caraman occupied 
the defiles of the mountain, and preparations were 
made for a battle the next day. Napoleon was at the 
village of Corbeny. 

Here he was presently surrounded by the principal 
inhabitants of the neighbouring places. He recog- 
nised in one of them (the mayor of Baurieux) M. de 
Bussy, his old comrade in the regiment of La Fere. 
This officer had emigrated ; and since his return, had 
lived retired on his patrimonial estate on the banks of 
the Aisne. He acted as guide the next day. An 
emissary from Strasburg, of the name of Wolff, also 
arrived with accounts of the rising of the inhabitants 
of the Vosges on the supposed retreat of the Austrians ; 

VOL. IV. E 
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he stated that the peasants near Bar-sur-Omain had 
killed a Russian general and dispersed his regiment ; 
that sallies had been made by the troops at Verdun, 
at Metz, and at Mayence ; and that the garrisons and 
inhabitants of that part of France were more than 
ever disposed to co-operate with Napoleon's design& 
He does not seem to have done more than given a 
cold and formal assent to theirs. There was, in fact, 
nothing he so much dreaded as adding to the unavoid- 
Ikble horrors of war. He was chargeable with a little 
professional pedantry in this. With all his militaiy 
energy and boldness, he wanted some of the revolu- 
tionary spirit at this crisis. Levies in mass would 
have been more to the purpose than armistices and 
matrimonial alliances. But he was bigoted to a mode 
of success, and would no more give the people the 
head than the ideologists and republicans would allow 
him his full scope to save the country. He still trusted 
to his genius and his fortune, and would not, at the 
last gasp, give a loose to the impulse of popular fury, 
when nothing else could serve him, because it might 
also overwhelm him. Old Percy had a juster notion 
of the extremities of war. 

— " Now let not nature's hand 
Keep the wide flood confined 1 Let order die 1 
And let this world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act ; 
' But let one spirit of the first-bom Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead!" 

When the passions dictate the attack, they 
must be consulted in the defence; and I hate aU 
reasoning that boggles about the means and loses 
the end. 

The battle of Craonne commenced on the 7th, at 
day-break. Marshal Ney and Marshal Victor fought 
at the head of the infantry: Marshal Victor i^as 
Wounded. General Grouchy commanded the cavaby 
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of the army, aad Qeneral Nansouty the cavalry of the 
^uaard : they were both wounded General Belliard 
took the command of the cavalry ; the fire of the ar- 
tillery was directed by General JDrouot, who at length 
succeeded in driving back that of the enemy. But 
the difficulty of marching up the ascent was extreme ; 
Ihe ground was contested foot by foot by the Russians, 
and there was no means of accelerating their retreat 
by a movement on their flank& The only trophies 
]eft of the victory of Craonne, which was disputed a 
considerable part of the day, were the enemy's dead, 
the best of all trophies 1 The Russians made another 
stand, at the Ange-Gardien, an inn where the roads 
to Soissons and Laon meet, to give the Prussians 
time to come up. At night the imperial head-quarters 
were removed from the field of battle down into the 
valley of the Aisne, and fixed at the little village of 
Bray. Napoleon, after this sanguinary action, in aU 
the dangers of which he had shared, still agitated by 
the uncertainty of battle, harassed with fatigue, and 
surrounded with wounded and dying men, found him- 
self in one of those moods in which the glories of 
war no longer seemed to redeem its horrors and di&- 
gufitiDg features, when dispatches from Chatillon 
•were announced, and he was never more disposed to 
listen to terms of peace. But the allies had no such 
matter in their heads : they only wanted to pick a 
new quarrel with him. They treated the adherence 
c^ France to the basis laid down at Frankfort as a 
breach of the terms of the negotiation which they 
had since offered ; insisted on France retunSiing with- 
in her old limits, would allow of no discussion : and 
imless she did this immediately, or gave in a counter- 
project, would break up the conferences. Napoleon 
was prepared for great sacrifices ; but this tone of 
defiance was too much. " If I am to receive a cas- 
tigation,'' he said, '^ it is not my business to expose 
myself to it : the very least I can do is to have it ap- 
plied by violence."' Rumigny was consequently to 

£2 
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take back no counter-project, but to deliver the 
words which he had just heard. The messenger 
mounted his horse at day-light to return to Chatillon, 
and Napoleon went to join the head of his columns. 

A detachment was sent to take possession of 
Soissons : and the army halted two leagues short of 
Laon, where the road was confined between morasses, 
of which the enemy took advantage to oppose its 
progress. Napoleon returned to Chavignon for the 
night, where it was necessary to think of forcing the 
passage of the defile the next day. Gourgaud, the 
first orderly officer, put himself at the head of a 
night-enterprise intended to favour this object A 
cross-road turned on the left of the morass, into 
which he threw himself with some chosen troops ; 
and under cover of the darkness, surprised the guard 
of the allies. This alarm effected a complete diversion, 
during which Marshal Ney cleared the defile. Thus 
the French army reached the foot of the heights of 
Laon, the corps of the Duke of Ragusa arriving by 
the Bheims road at the same time that the main 
body came up by that from Soissons. The other troops 
arrived in succession. The prince of the Moskwa, 
the duke of Ragusa, the duke of Treviso, and the 
imperial guard occupied different positions. Every 
preparation was made, and orders were issued for 
commencing the battle the following morning at day- 
break. Blucher, who had rallied his Russian and 
Prussiaa forces, had also been joined by the vanguard 
of the crown-prince, who advanced but slowly and 
under the suspicion of the allies. Thus the Prussian 
general found himself stronger than ever. He opposed 
to the French centre the corps of Bulow, to their left 
the corps of Langeron, Sacken and Winzingerode, to 
their right the corps of Kleist and Yorck. In the 
centre of these troops was the town of Laon, standing 
on an elevated peak, and commanding the environs. 

No discouragement was felt in the French ra2)Lks, 
either from the enemy's number or position. Every 
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thing denoted a sanguinary and decisive battle. Na- 
poleon had just put on his boots and called for his 
horses at four in the morning of the 10th, when two 
dismounted dragoons were brought before him. They 
stated that they had just escaped as by miracle through 
s, houra which the enemy had made in the night on 
the bivouacs of the Duke of Ragusa, and that all was 
lost in that quarter. The intelligence was soon con- 
firmed ; and Marmont, who was at first supposed to 
be killed, was then in the Rheims road, striving to 
rally his troops. This event filled up the measure of 
the disappointments which had of late baffled all 
Napoleon's efibrts ; nor was it an accident, but a kind 
of insult that showed the audacity of the enemy's 
generals, encouraged by numbers and by various cir- 
cumstances. They were unable to carry the French 
position the next day, but were repulsed to the gates 
of Laon. It was, however, in vain to think of forcing 
them there, and Napoleon made up his mind to 
retreat. He left Chavignon on the morning of the 
11th, the army following him and taking up a position 
in the defiles that covered Soissons. He was occupied 
in fortifying this place, when a new enemy appeared. 
In the night between the 12th and 13th of March, he 
learnt that the Russian general, St. Priest, with fifteen 
thousand Russians had taken Rheims, after having 
overthrown General Corbineau and killed or taken 
him prisoner. Napoleon did not neglect so important 
a place, which connected Blucher with Schwartzen- 
berg's army. He immediat-ely set out and arrived 
the same evening at the gates of the town. After an 
obstinate resistance in which the enemy's general was 
wounded, the Russians withdrew, and Napoleon en- 
tered Rheims at one in the morning. General Cor- 
bineau presented himself next day among the in- 
habitants, who crowded before Napoleon's lodgings. 
The Duke of Ragusa had rallied in time to co-operate 
in the attack on Rheims. He was called upon to give 
an account of his conduct ; and reproaches were not 
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spared, which are supposed to have rankled in his 
breast The same day, the 14th, the Dutch genered 
Janssens, formerly governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, arrived with a reinforcement of six thousand 
men, which he had brought from Mezieres and the 
ganisonsof the Ardennes by the way of RheteL While 
Ney was advancing to Chalons, the army halted in 
the neighbourhood of Rheims on the 14th, 15th, and 
16th. These three days of rest were necessary to pre- 
pare it for new marches, and gave Napoleon time to 
meditate on his future line of conduct That military 
halt was one of the last in which Buonaparte found 
leisure to sign the official documents and to place the 
affairs of the empire on their customary footing. Up 
to that period, whatever might be the hardships of the 
campaign, he had superintended every thmg, and 
shown himself equal to direct the affairs of the interior,^ 
and fight all Europe with a handful of men. Such 
extraordinary activity must naturally have shocked 
the still-life of thrones, and showed a capacity too 
vast for France or Europe safely to hold it ! 

Napoleon in this interval had time to look about 
him at the state of his affairs. In the north. General 
Maisons contrived to keep the enemy in check between 
Toumay, Lille, and Courtray. Camot remained znaster 
of Antwerp. The English general, Graham, on the 
night between the 8th and 9th of March, had surprised 
one of the gates of Bergen-op-Zoom, and penetrated 
into the town with four thousand troops ; but they 
were surprised and defeated in their turn by the pre- 
sence of mind of General Bizannet, who is said by 
Buonaparte to have conducted himself like a second 
Bayard on the occasion. The Duke of Castiglione 
had lost time by amusing himself with a petty warfare 
with General Bubna about Geneva, instead of advan- 
cing boldly on Yesoul and the rear of the allies ; and 
had thus ceased to be of any use in the great events 
of the campaign. Napoleon had intended to replace 
Augereau by a more active and enterpriEong geneial> 
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and had fixed his thoughts on Marshal Suchet. The 
army of the Pyrenees and its commander displayed a 
loyalty, proof against misfortune. Soult was at length 
compelled to abandon the line of the Adour by the 
loss of the battle of Orthez on the 27th of February ; 
gained that of Tarbes over the Portuguese on the 2nd 
of March, and retreated in good order on Toulouse, 
but left the road to Bordeaux open to the English, 
who, in concert with Lynch, the mayor, hoisted the 
standard of Louis XVIII. there on the 12th, in proof 
that the war had never had for its object to meddle 
with the independence or internal government of 
France. The Duke d'Angouleme was shortly expected 
to make his entrance into that city. The progress of 
the foreign armies by so many different routes natu- 
rally gave consistency to the hopes of the house of 
BoT^bon, which had first put all those armies in 
motion. The Count d'Artois had shown himself in 
Franche-Compt^ and Burgundy ; and Joseph Buonar 
parte had written to his brother to apprise him of the 
secret intrigues and machinations that were going on 
in Paris. 

Napoleon having determined to make head against 
the enemy, had no more time to lose. He wished to 
stn^e a decisive blow, and he could not accomplish 
this without risking all for all. The safety of Paris 
was the first consideration. Schwartzenbei^ might 
be there on the 20th, and it was against him that his 
march must be directed. He, however, stood in need 
of some signal advantage, which could not be obtained 
from an attack in front. He therefore came to the 
daring resolution of throwing himself on the Austrian 
rear, which manoeuvre held out the chance of destroy- 
ing the enemy's rear-guaxd, of makmg importaat 
captures, of deranging the whole plan of the hostile 
movements, and placing the allied sovereigns in a 
most perilous situation in the heart of France. At 
worst, he could always retire upon the garrisons of 
Lpnaine. It was supposed ^om various rumours that 
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Schwartzenberg had arrived at Nogent. To debouch 
iehind him, the army was to proceed upon Epemay, 
Fere-Champenoise, and Mery. The corps of the Prince 
of the Moskwa, which it had been under consideration 
-to employ as partisans in Lorraine, were appointed to 
rendezvous near the same spot But this movement 
would uncover Paris, and Blucher had already pushed 
on detachments to Compeigne. Napoleon, above all 
things, was desirous to secure the safety of his wife 
and son ; and gave instructions to Prince Joseph, to 
have them removed on the slightest appearance of 
^danger to the Loire. These orders were soon after 
•carried into eflfect on the morning of the 29th March, 
when the Empress and the King of Rome quitted the 
Tuileries — it might be too much to say never to 
return to them. The young prince resisted, shed 
tears, and said he would not leave the palace ; and it 
required force to convey him to the carriage. The 
heir of the greatest name in the modem world, of him 
who had so long kept foreigners from France, made 
way for those who had been justly expelled from her 
soil for incapacity and malice, and who were brought 
4)ack by those foreigners against her will. England 
vrilled it, France allowed it ; but England will one 
day rue that sentence, and France cancel her own 
ignominy by reversing it ! 

The necessary dispositions having been made, the 
army set out on the morning of the 17th. The corps 
of the Duke of Bagusa was alone left at Rheims, with 
strict orders to co-operate with the Duke of Treviso in 
defending the road to the capital foot by foot against 
the hordes of Russians, Swedes, and Prussians, that 
were about to break in upon it, in their rage for the 
independence of nations and sworn attachment to the 
preservation of the geographical boundaries of dif- 
ferent countries ! Napoleon (who was not himself so 
nice, but was at the bottom of all their good behaviour 
and high-flown pretensions, by keeping them from 
traversing the same route long before) arrived at 
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Epemay at an early hour, where he first heard of the 
events at Bordeaux. The hospitable inhabitants of 
Epemay brought out their best Champagne wines, to 
drown for a while the cares of the soldiers and the 
general& The next day, they continued their march 
to Fere-Champenoise. In the evening, Rumigny 
arrived from Chatillon. The allies had given Cau- 
laincourt three days to subscribe to the proposed con- 
ditions. The time was short, but the circuit which 
they made the couriers take was long: so that the 
truce would expire before the answer could be given, 
and Lord Castlereagh could not but smile at so well- 
managed a result ! On the 19th, the army passed over 
the river Aube at Plancy ; and, towards evening, the 
advanced-guard, passing over the ashes of the town of 
Mery, gained the hamlet of Chatres, on the high road 
from Troyes to Paris. Some baggage and prisoners 
were brought in, and fresh information was obtained. 
Napoleon had been misled by the alarms of the capital. 
The enemy had suspended their march on Paris 
during the five days that they remained uncertain as 
to the events of Laon and Bheims. The check given 
to St Priest and Napoleon's stay at the latter place 
had increased the indecision of the enemy's generals, 
who at first halted ; and on hearing that he was at 
Epemay, ordered a general retreat. Platoff, with his 
Cossacks, had hastily withdrawn from Sezanne to 
Arcis, and the head-quarters of the allies had fallen 
back as far as Troyes. There was even a question to 
continue their retreat to Bar. The troops that the 
French had fallen in with at Chatres were some of the 
last rear-guard, who were carrying off the boats of the 
bridge that had been thrown over at Nogent. It was 
during this momentary panic that the Emperor Alex- 
ander caused a communication to be made to Schwart- 
zenberg at four in the morning to dispatch a courier 
to Chatillon with orders for the signing of the treaty 
of peace, demanded by Caulaincourt. The anxiety 
.which Alexander felt on that occasion was such, that 
he himself said, " It would turn half his hair grey V* 
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Thus the Austxians having retrograded at the mere 
shadow of his name, Napoleon had stopped too short 
for his intended plan in turning from Fere-Champe-r 
noise to Plancj. He was still between the allies and 
Paris, instead of being behind them. He must pro- 
ceed further eastward to execute his first design. On 
the 20th of March the whole of the army was in 
motion to re-ascend the Aube, and arrived at an early 
hour on the heights of Arcis. Some of the enemy's 
troops having been observed on the Troyes road, de- 
tachments were sent to reconnoitre : they were vigo- 
rously resisted, the advanced-guard engaged, and at 
length the rest of the troops were drawn into action. 
Napoleon thought he had fallen in with some scattered 
corps; but it was the whole of Schwartzenbergs 
army, advancing to join Blucher's on the plain of 
Chalons, and thus, according to a late resolution of 
the allies, to overwhelm Buonaparte by superior 
numbers (ten to one, they thought themselves secure) 
and avoid continually harassing retreats before his 
diminished forces. He was aware of all the precaution 
with which he inspired his enemies. While endea- 
vouring to manoeuvre on their flanks, he fell in with 
their vanguard in the lateral movement they were 
maMng to unite their forces before they again ven- 
tured to attack him. In this action. Napoleon was 
personally exposed to the greatest danger. Far from 
shunning the perils of the battle, he seemed to court 
them. He fought at the head of his escort, and was 
several times obliged to extricate himself from despe- - 
rate cavalry-charges, sword in hand. A shell fell at 
his feet ; he awaited the explosion ; and was soon 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke and dust. He was 
thought to have been killed, but he got upon his legs 
again, threw himself on another horse, and went to 
expose himself once more to the fire of the batteries, 
where death refused him as a victim ! 

While the enemy's forces were forming a semicircle 
round Arcis, the French army rallied under the walls 
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of the houses of the suburbs. The fall of night pro- 
tected them in that position, though they could not 
long maintain it. The balls crossed each other in 
every direction over the little town of Arcis ; the 
castle belonging to M. de la Briffe (the imperial head- 
quarters) was pierced on every side. The suburbs too 
were on fire, and there was but a single bridge over the 
Aube. Napoleon took advantage of the night to 
throw a second bridge across, and the movement of 
retreat commenced the following morning. The 
action was renewed along the whole line and lasted 
part of the day. The French kept the enemy back, 
when he ought to have annihilated them; and re* 
passed the Aube in an orderly manner. The Dukes 
of Tarentum and Reggio were the last who crossed.* 
Unable any longer to oppose the enemy's masses, he 
did not choose to dispute the road to Paris with them^ 
He still thought of operating a grand diversion. He 
abandoned the road to the capital, and retreated by 
the cross-roads to Vitry and Lorraine. In this he did 
wrong ; but he appeared to get out of the way to leave 
treason to do its worst in the capital, in proportion as 
he felt assured that it would do so, and from his 
reluctance to admit any apprehensions on the subject 
even in his own breast. He knew that the fidelity of the 
Parisians was a desperate chance, and he mechanically 
looked another way, while the cast was thrown. Alas I 
it was time enough to hear of unpalliated baseness, 
after it had happened ; and then there would be an 
excuse to say, that it was too late to prevent what was 
inevitable in itself I The new scheme of tactics 
adopted by the Emperor threatened the communica- 
tions of the alHes, and might, it is true, kindle a fatal 
confllagration in their rear. But this was not the 

* Napdieon, before he left the tows, sent two thousand francs to 
the Sisters of Charity, to enable them to relieve the wants of the 
wounded and suffering. This was the man who was held up as a 
montter of ferocity and cruelty, as a foil to the enviable dowiewn of 
Legitimacy! 
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moment for contingencies and probabilities. It was 
necessary to make assurance doubly sure — ^to preclude 
the possibility of the allies taking Paris, or (which 
was the same thing) getting there before him. He 
might rely on the insincerity of the leaders, and their 
desire to show off their new mountebank tricks before 
the allies. Buonaparte ought not to have let the 
enemy out of his sight for an instant His retiring to 
-a distance to draw them after him was a wild-goose 
chase. When a man is going to apply a lighted 
match to a mine of gunpowder, it will not do to 
beckon him oflf or to make a feint to alarm him ; the 
only way is to put it out of his power to execute the 
mischief he intends. There was in Buonaparte's 
conduct in this precipitate movement too much spe- 
-culative refinement, and too little attention to the 
wxiin-chance. But I suspect, he was influenced (as I 
said before) by a secret consciousness of the utter 
heartlessness and hollowness of those on whom he had 
to depend ; and sought an excuse for throwing the 
blame on fortune, rather than letting it remain a spot 
on honour, on liberty and human nature. 

The ball of victory (which Napoleon had so far 
endeavoured to roll up its arduous ascent vnih assi- 
duous pains and dauntless perseverance, and which he 
had so often suspended on the edge of a precipice by 
his own sole strength and skill) being now left to 
itself, rolled down-hill fast enough with thundering 
sound to the gates of the capital. Napoleon was 
si the village of Somepius on the night between the 
2l8t and 22nd. The next day he crossed the Mame; 
and after sending a detachment to summon Vitry-le- 
Fran^ais, stopped at Plessis-6-le-Comte. On the 23rd 
the army reached St. Dizier, at which town the Duke 
of Vicenza rejoined the head quarters. This circum- 
istance served as a pretext for some half-stifled mur- 
murs to break out among the higher officers. It was 
asked, "Which way are we going? What is to 
become of us ? If he fall, we shall fall with him T' 
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Thus it should seem as if attachments founded on- 
choice and reason might always be retracted at the 
convenience or pleasure of one of the parties, and- 
that only those that were involuntary and founded on 
compulsion, ignorance, or prejudice were general prin- 
ciples of action binding in all circumstances. These 
■were, however, exceptions, painful as they were : for 
the soldiers and officers in general remained firm to 
their own honour, and to their country's independence.. 
Buonaparte despatched the Duke of Reggio on the 
side of Lorraine, and General Pin6 towards Langres 
and ChaumOnt in the rear of the allies ; proceeded to 
Doulevent on the 24th and 25th, whence he might 
advance on Lorraine, on Burgundy, or on Paris by the 
left bank of the Seine, according to the intelligence he 
should receive ; he was recalled to St. Dizier on the 
26th by an attack from Blucher ; and on the 27th 
rallied under the walls of Vitry. These different 
movements very much resemble the suggestions of 
despair, or the extreme workings of habitual energy,, 
having no longer either means or object. He re- 
doubled his precautions, waited to collect more precise 
information, refined upon and extended the scale of 
his combinations, clinging to the shadows and accom- 
paniments of power after the substance had vanished ; 
when all he had to do was to throw himself on the 
hunters, and rend them in pieces or perish in the 
attempt. But perhaps he could not make up hisr 
mind to yield himself conquered or submit to receive 
the coup de grace from so base a foe. Had he rushed 
forward to meet the impending blow; had he, like 
the dying gladiator, extended his hands towards the 
enemy after his sword was wrested from him, as if his. 
very will had a power to kill,* loud acclamations 
might have followed such an example of heroic self- 
devotion ; and a kindred fury have poured out the 
blood of those myriadsy who were insatiable of human 
gore, and whose appetite for feeding on human flesh 

*■ The action of Mr. Kean in the conclusion of Richard III. 
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*could only be diverted by delivering up to them tke 
violated corse of liberty which they came to seek ! But 
other counsels prevailed, perhaps dictated by a loftier 
sense of power, and which subsequent events did not 
altogether fail to justify. 

At Vitry, Napoleon learnt the real posture of affiairs. 
While Schwartzenbei^ was forcing the passage of the 
Aube at Arcis, Blucher had arrived by the Rheims 
road on the banks of the Mame, having driven back 
the corps of Marmont and Mortier towards Chateau- 
Thierry. The junction of the two armies was elBfected 
on the 23rd. The allies had to decide whether they 
should march against Napoleon or advance upon Paria 
They hesitated, fearing an insurrection in the country 
behind them, which is the military side of France ; 
when some secret emmissaries from Paris determined 
them to proceed. Relying upon treason as their best 
auxiliary, they chose the boldest step; and on the 
23rd of March a proclamation, announcing to France 
the rupture of the negotiations at Chatillon and the 
junction of the two great armies, avowed the resolution 
of the allies to advance in mass upon Paris. It was 
expected that the Dukes of Treviso and Ragusa would 
oppose the march of the allies up to the very faux- 
bourgs; instead of which they attempted to rejoin 
Napoleon, and met with a severe repulse at Fere- 
Champenoise. On hearing these tidings Napoleon 
mounted his horse, left Vitry, and repaired to St. 
Dizier with all his troops. He passed the night in 
his cabinet, intent on his maps. If the allies had 
made good use of their advantages in this decisive 
advance, the French still had it in their power to 
make as resolute a use of theirs. They were masters 
of their movements ; nothing (it was observed) pre- 
vented them any longer from rallying the garrisons, 
from stopping up the roads, cutting down the bridges, 
and inflicting a signal chastisement on the mixed 
hypocrisy and audacity with which that band of 
foreigners had at last penetrated into the heart of the 
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country. Let the capital submit to its &te, but be it 
the grave of the enemy ! That extremity was con- 
stantly contemplated from the beginning of the cam- 
paign. Napoleon had made every effort to familiarise 
his mind to suitable determinations ; his plans were 
formed, and he had only to follow them up. But in 
the moment of action, his resolution failed him ;. he 
was deterred by what his enemies might say of him ; 
and a Bostopchin was wanted to finish what a Napo- 
leon had begun ! * 

Paris might hold out for several days ; but would 
the Parisians defend it ? That question ought hardly 
to have been left for their decision. The road by the 
left bank of the Seine still lay open to Napoleon. 
However far advanced the enemy might be, he hoped 
to arrive in time to rally his forces under the cannon 
of Montmartre, and discuss the last conditions of peace 
in person. The army began its march by the route of 
Troyes and Doulevent. When the head-quarters 
were about to quit St. Dizier, eight or ten persons 
were brought in, taken by the peasants ; among others 
M. de Weissemburg, the Austrian ambassador to 
England, a Swedish general, and others. M. Vitrolles, 
an agent of the Bourbons, sent by M. Talleyrand to 
the Emperor Alexander, was among them, but escaped. 
The only advantage which the Emperor wished to 
take of their misfortune was to make M. de Weissem- 
burg the bearer of a direct communication to his 
father-in-law. But it so happened that at this very 
period the Emperor of Austria had been separated 
from the allies, had been forced to fly with a single 
gentleman and a single servant in a Gennan droska, 
and took refuge in Dijon, where he remained actually 

* It would have been a subject of regret if the Louvre had been 
destroy d in defending Paris; and so, perhaps, of other things. 
Thus, when a country has anything in it to make it worth saving, it 
can no longer be saved by destroying everything in it. Other objects 
then intsrfere with the independence of our country ; so that it is 
only in barbarous states that patriotism is a pure flame, a natural 
instinct. 
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a prisoner for thirty hours. Napoleon still seemed 
inclined to attach some consequence to this applica- 
tion, had it been conveyed in time. But that sovereign 
in being false to "kindred" was true to "kind;" 
and the greater obligation swallows up the less. Let 
kings stand by one another ; only let the people stand 
by one another too ! I am very willing to compound 
the matter so. In the afternoon of the 28th the army 
was at Doulevent; Napoleon was met there by an 
emissary of M. de Lavolette. For ten days no intelli- 
gence had been received from Paris: the eagerness 
with which the deciphering the small piece of paper 
entrusted to that man's care was waited for, may be 
easily imagined. The following were its contents : — 
" The partisans of the foreigners, encouraged by what 
has occurred at Bordeaux, no longer conceal them- 
selves; they are supported by secret machinations. 
The presence of Napoleon is necessary, if he wishes 
to prevent his capital from being delivered up to the 
enemy. Not a moment is to be lost." 

The army had already commenced its march, and 
arrived at Troyes on the evening of the 29th. The 
imperial guard marched fifteen leagues that day by 
Doulevent and Doulencourt. At the bridge of Doulen- 
court, Napoleon was encountered by a number of 
couriers and expresses who had been detained at 
Nogent and Montereau. The enemy's troops had 
followed Schwartzenberg's movement on the Mame, 
and the route by Troyes was left open. Napoleon 
instantly ordered General Dejean, his aide-de-camp, 
to set off at full speed, and announce his return to 
the Parisians. After a few hours' rest, he set forward 
again on the morning of the SOth. He thought pro- 
per to make a military march as far a3 Villeneuve- 
sur-Vannes; when no longer doubtful about the 
security of the road, he threw himself into a post- 
chaise. Intelligence was successively received in 
changing horses, that the Empress and her son had 
left Paris, that the enemy was at the gates, and that 
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the attack had commenced. He never showed more 
impatience at the length of the way, encouraged the 
postilions himself, and advanced with extraordinary 
speed. About ten o'clock at night, he was but five 
leagues from Paris : fresh horses were putting to at 
Fromenteau near the fountains of Juvisy, when he 
learnt that he had arrived a few hours too late. Paris 
had just surrendered, and all was over. 

Some troops from the capital had already reached 
that village. General Belliard was with them, and 
Napoleon was soon made acquainted with the events 
which had hastened that frightful catastrophe. The 
Dukes of Treviso and Ragusa, after the unfortunate 
action at Fere-Champenoise, had thought only of 
falling back on Paris ; but they had scarcely reached 
Ferte-Gaucher when they were attacked by a Prussian 
corps through which they had to cut their way. On 
the morning of the 28th the enemy pursued them to 
Meaux ; and the regency, on hearing this intelligence, 
thought proper to leave Paris. At length, the allies 
descried the walls of the capital on the evening of the 
29th. No news had come from the armies for eight 
days. The absence of Napoleon had extinguished 
the hope of succour. The departure of the Empress 
with the ministers filled up the measure of discoui^ge- 
ment and distraction. On the appearance of the 
enemy, the rich proposed capitulating ; the working- 
classes, who called for arms, could not be supplied with 
them. The brave soldiers of the dukes of Treviso 
and Ragusa were determined to make a last effort. 
A few thousand men belonging to the depots of Paris, 
-the pupils of the polytechnic school, and from eight 
to ten thousand Parisians, who volunteered from the 
national guard, marched out to take part in the 
defence of the capital. The whole of the force did 
not amount to twenty-eight thousand bayonets : yet 
it did not despair of making head against the enemy. 
The battle began at five in the morning of the 30th. 
Prince Schwartzenberg commenced operations by an 

VOL. IV. F 
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attack on the wood of Bomamvilla The action waj^ 
sustained with great obstinacy and with equal success 
during the whole of the morning. Had Na|>olean 
arrived at this juncture, there is no knowing what 
might have happened. Why then was he absent? 
But towards noon, the plan of the allies became more 
clearly developed. Blucher had marched by the right 
through the plain of St. Denis against Montmartre, 
and the Duke of Wurtemberg by lie left on Charonne 
and Yincennes. Prince Joseph, seeing the immense 
body of troops collected at the foot of Montmartre, 
was convinced of the necessity of capitulating ; and 
having given the requisite powers to the duke of 
Bagusa, proceeded to join the government on the 
banks of the Loire. 

During the conferences the enemy had spread 
themselves on aU the neighbouring heights of Pere 
La Chaise, Chaumont, and Menilmontant ; Mont* 
martre was carried, and Blucher was about to force 
the barrier of St. Denis, when a suspension of hos- 
tilities was agreed to. It was five o'clock in the 
evening ; the terms of the capitulation were settled, 
but nothing was yet signed. Such were the com- 
munications made to* Napoleon ; and he dispatched 
the duke of Vicenza to Paris to see if it was still 
possible for him to interpose in the treaty. During 
that interval of anxious sui^nse, he was separated 
only by the river from the enemy s out-posts. The 
allies had forced the bridge of Charenton and spread 
themselves over the plain of Villeneuve St Georges ; 
and the light of their bivouacs was reflected on the 
rising grounds of the right bank ; while the comer of 
the left bank, where Napoleon was waiting with a 
few attendants, lay in the most profoimd obscurity. 
At four o'clock a courier brought word from the 
duke of Vicenza that all was over ; that the capitu- 
lation had been signed a little after midnight, and 
that the allies were to enter Paris that same morning. 
Napoleon unmediately ordered his carriage to turn 
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back, and alighted at Fontainebleau. " It is here that 
we must take a view of human affairs : let us reflect 
upon so many wars undertaken, so much blood shed, 
so many people destroyed, so many great actions, so 
many triumphs, such political combinations, such con- 
stancy, such courage : what has been the issue of it 
all V * Only to prove how much the genius of one 
man can do ; how sure it is that kings will prevail 
against the people ; and that the pride of the one is 
incompatible with the freedom of the other ! 

On the 31st of March, at six in the morning, Napo- 
leon entered Fontainebleau. He repaired to his little 
apartment at the castle, situated on the first story, in 
a line with the gallery of Francis I. In the course 
of that evening and the following morning, the heads 
of the columns which he had brought from Cham- 
pagne came up by the road of Sens ; and the 
advanced-guard of the troops from Paris arrived by 
the road of Essonne. These wrecks of the grand 
army now assembled round Fontainebleau. The 
different marshals arrived successively at the imperial 
head-quarters. The troops as they came up were 
posted behind the river Essonne, at Mennecy, or 
round Fontainebleau. The park of artillery was 
ord^ed on to Orleans. Napoleon therefore still had 
an army : but whUe he was considering what advan- 
tage he could make of his position, the thoughts of 
the individuals about him were wholly turned to what 
was passing at Paris — ever the slaves of opinion and 
worshippers of success ! The duke of Vicenza had 
met with a favourable reception from Alexander ; who 
held in his hands the keys of Paris which had just 
been presented to him, but could give no answer till 
the troops were in secure possession of the city. Mean- 
while, the chiefs of the hostile armies had begun to 
declare themselves against the government of Napo- 
leon. Schwartzenberg in particular, in the absence of 
his sovereign, was the most eager to manifest his sen-* 

* Montesquieu, as quoted by Baron Fain. 
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timents, probably because a diversity of opinion might 
be naturally expected to arise in that quarter ; and 
was the first to avow (after the various mock-lines 
of pacification, the Rhine, the old limits of France, &c. 
that had been progressively insisted on as the campaign 
Advanced and drew to its ultimate close) that the 
allies would make no peace with Napoleon :* and 
to recommend it to France to restore the Bourbons 
as the only way of coming to an amicable und^- 
standing with the rest of Europe, the governments 
of which (with one exception, at least) were not 
founded on a revolutionary basis. Why had not this 
been stated not only from the beginning of the cam- 
paign, but during the whole war, as the only ground 
and object of coalition after coalition ? Would they 
have had fewer accompHces to second them, fewer 
dupes to applaud them? It would have been a 
singular piece of self-denial in the sovereigns to re- 
nounce the favourite object of twenty years' solici- 
tude and prayers to the deaf Heavens, the moment 
that it was providentially placed within their reach, 
for the sake of a few blushes or faltering excuses in 
letting it appear in what the secret of all their love of 
independence and ifreedom consisted. The old repub- 
licans were mad to expect it ! The Buonapartists 
were traitors eVer to think it ! 

This proposition was communicated on the 31st by 
Schwartzenberg as his own and M. Mettemich's 
opinion to the Duke Dalberg, the same 4)erson whose 
name is connected with the affiiir of the Duke 
d'Enghien. At this signal the agents of the house 
of Bourbon, availing themselves of the general stupor 
that prevailed, no longer feared to show themselves. 
The same day at noon, the Emperor Alexander and 

* The year following they went farther, and proposed to assassinate 
hira. There were two names in particular to the state paper of the 
Congress of Vienna, those of M. Talleyrand and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, to which one does not see what epithet sufficiently expres- 
Bive can be affixed ! 
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the King of Prussia made their entrance into the 
capital This event at first excited no sensation ; but 
at length cries in favour of the Bourbons were heard, 
and white cockades were mounted. The astonished 
Parisians inquired why the Emperor of Austria did 
not appear : they might easily have guessed the reason. 
The Emperor Alexander alighted at the house of M^ 
de Talleyrand. This minister had been instructed to- 
follow the Empress to the Loire ; but he halted at 
the barrier, and returned to Paris to pay his respects* 
to the allies. Why was not the reptile crushed, as he 
glided back on his insidious errand ! No sooner had 
the czar established himself in Paris than he held a 
council to deliberate on the best course for the allies 
to adopt, which was doubtless the one they had already 
resolved upon. M. de Talleyrand and his confidential 
friends attended this council to give the proper 
answers for justifying the conduct of the allies. 
The Emperor Alexander, for form's sake, observed 
that there were three courses open; to treat with 
Napoleon, demanding guarantees ; to appoint a 
regency ; or to recall the Bourbons. M. de Talleyrand 
then suggested the last as the only one conformable 
to the general wish of the people. The Emperor 
having modestly hinted a doubt of this general wish, 
of w4h the aiies in their mareh through Franc^ 
had met with no convincing proofe but just the con- 
trary, M. de Talleyrand and the Abbe de Pradt 
answered with equal assurance both for themselves 
and all France ; and the Emperor Alexander, satisfied 
with this reply, said, " Well then, I declare I will not 
again treat with the Emperor Napoleon." Permission 
was obtained to make this declaration public : and in 
two hours afterwards it was posted on all the walls of 
Paris. Thus nations are disposed of, while they them- 
selves look on and wonder. The autocrat of all the 
Russias made it known in this conference that he 
did not wage war upon France but on Napoleon and 
those who were hostile to French liberty. Before he 
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talked of granting liberty as a compliment to France, 
he had better have gone back and set his own subjects 
free. The kind of liberty he meant was soon trans- 
lated into plainer language. M. de Nesseh-ode had 
already written to the prefect of police, directing him 
to liberate all persons imprisoned for attachment to 
iJieir legitimate sovereign. Did England subscribe the 
same shibboleth too — she that a hundred years before 
had discarded her own legitimate sovereign to place an 
elector of Hanover on the throne, whose descendants 
still occupied it ? Thus the centuries stammer and 
contradict each other. In vain did the Duke of Vicenza 
endeavour to obtain the promised audience. " The 
ease of his sovereign," says Napoleon, " was lost even 
before he could procure a hearing." It was lost with 
the first battle he lost. From the moment he was 
found not to be invincible, impassive to the blows of 
fete, proof against the machinations of gods and men, 
a hope, a thirst of vengeance grew up in the place of 
the fear and amazement he had before inspired : and 
nothing from that time forward could shelter him 
from the persecution of deep-lodged hatred but a 
prison or a tomb. The Abbe de Pradt observes, with 
great naivete^ in relation to the summary evidence on 
which the allies acceded to the restoration of the 
Bourbons as a new thought which would never have 
entered their minds till now that it was forced upon 
them by the spontaneous wish of the French people 
— "At the close of the council we exerted our ut- 
most endeavours to obviate the effect of the repre- 
sentations which Napoleon's negotiators might bring 
forward." [As to the general wish expressed in 
behalf of the whole French people by the Abb6 de 
Pradt and the prince of Benevento.] " If we could 
not prevent their arrival, we at least succeeded in 
shortening their stay in the capital and mitigating the 
effect it was calculated to produce." There are re- 
finements in meanness, in treachery, and impudence, 
to which no words can do justice ; or new names 
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i^ould be invented, the old ones having lost their 
force. 

There were not three but four courses open. 1. To 
treat with Napoleon. This the allies had aU along 
pretended was their only object, but this they now 
flatly refused. 2. To appoint a Regency. This they 
did not object to as altogether inadmissible, but set it 
on one side as inexpedient. 3. To recall the Bourbons. 
This the French m^ht do if they chose, and the 
allies, although not insisting on, would approve of it. 
4. If they did not do it of themselves, they would 
force them to do it, as in fact they did the year 
following, when the only answer to the demand of a 
hearing that could be obtained from an insolent livery- 
groom and whipper-in of despotism was — " Your king 
is at hand I" But really after all the blood that had 
been shed to keep out these Bourbons, their own 
among th^ rest ; after the foreign wars and coalitions 
to restore them instigated by these Bourbons and that 
had been broken up year after year ; after the assassi- 
nations, massacres, and dvil convulsions that had been 
caused by the dread and hatred of them and their 
pretensions to role over France in contempt of the 
choice and wishes of the people; after the French 
themselves had become a byword and had been shut 
out of the pale of civilized Europe because they had 
refused to submit to the principle that mankind are 
the absolute property of a few hereditary princes ; 
after they had triumphed over all Europe in this just 
and noble quarrel, which was not only theirs but man- 
kiad's; since, in doing so, they had struck down and 
quelled that loathsome phantom that reared its form 
over states and nations, claiming the world as its toy, 
braving the will and sacrificing the lives of millions 
to the least of its caprices, blotting out the light of 
Heaven and oppressing the very air with a weight 
that is not to be borne ; after a government had been 
established on the ruins of the former arbitrary one, 
and that carried the glory, the prosperity, and the 
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security of the eountiy to the highest pitch under the 
rule of one, " who was to them Hyperion to a Satyr;" 
and when the only drawback to that felicity was the 
enmity to France which this family and the shaking 
off their galling yoke had entailed upon her, and 
which at length, persevering in its object and aided 
by the unrelenting nature of power and the sleepless 
malice of fortune, reversed all their successes, heaped 
defeat on defeat, and laid them at the mercy of their 
enemies; — ^then to have these Bourbons brought 
forward again and held up by foreign bayonets to 
lord it over their misery and insult their fall, and this, 
not as arising from any old grudge to the cause oJT 
freedom or secret league and fellowship among kings, 
but as a general wish and long-suppressed vow of the 
French themselves, this was the most extraordinary 
proposition that ever affronted the human understand- 
ing, as the French were the most extraordinary people 
to^^xbmit to it a« they did, and become itsYnve^ts 
on the spot as a happy augury and a gracious boon. 
The allies themselves were ashamed of the barefaced 
disclosure of all their designs and dereliction of all 
their mighty professions of freedom and independence ; 
and to break the fall, invented a number of little 
winding-galleries in diplomacy, leading gradually from 
the top of regal hjrpocrisy to the lowest degradation 
of the subject Why say that the Bourbons were the 
choice of the French people when they claimed to reign 
over them in spite and in contempt of their choice? 
But the French are, it is said, a vain people, and they 
did not like the idea of being conquered ; it was there- 
fore understood that they were restored! They did 
not quite stomach six hundred thousand bayonets 
pointed at their breasts: and therefore this hostile 
demonstration was to be called deliverance. The 
French are a people who set almost as much store by 
words as by things, and who very much prefer the 
agreeable to the disagreeable : they therefore took the 
word of the allies that nothing was meant but to 
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oblige, and so the affair ended, without any thing 
tragical, as a sentimental drama ! — ^The emissaries of 
the Bourbons ran about everywhere among the baggage 
and artillery of the allies, addressing every one ; and 
all who listened to them were regarded as favouring 
their designs. They might have been told, "Take 
away these harsh disputants with brazen throats, and 
then well answer you/' If the opinion of the Frenck 
army was considered as neutralising the popular voice, 
surely the roar of foreign cannon did not echo it. It 
was a hackneyed complaint that brute force had given 
the law to Europe. Had not an appeal been made 
to brute force against reason and opinion? Alas ! not 
in vain ! As the French, however, are fond of resto- 
ration and deliverance, they must be accounted doubly 
happy, since they were restored and delivered again 
precisely in the same manner and on the same prin- 
ciples a year after ; and to make the charitable dona- 
tion still more palatable to them, an English general 
(who was well-suited to such a task) was the chief 
performer in administering it to them ! But to pass 
on from this subject which perhaps has taken deeper 
hold of my mind than it deserves ; for either liberty 
itself is the most worthless cause or the French the 
least worthy of it of any people on the face of the 
eartL 

It was necessary to find an organ of public opinipn ; 
nor was it difficult to find one in the Senate, This 
word will be henceforth shameful in history. They 
met on the 1st of April under the presidency of M. 
Talleyrand, and appointed as members of the provi- 
sional government, Messieurs Talleyrand, Beumon- 
ville, Jaucourt, Dalberg, and the Abbe Montesquieu — 
these gentlemen having taken due care to nominate 
themselves ! The council of the department of the 
Seine at the same time declared for the Bourbons. 
Such was the substance of the accounts received at 
Fontainebleau during the three first days. They pro- 
duced a great impression on the chiefs of the army 
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(some of whom were already in treaty with the 
enemy) but they did not make Napoleon relinquish 
his miUtary project& He still found himself at the 
head of fifty thousand men ; and he resolved to march 
on Paris. He hoped that the firing of his cannon 
would rouse the Parisians and revive the national 
spirit For some hours the enemy had been lulled 
into the security of success ; the generals were feast- 
ing in the hotels, the troops scattered about in the 
labyrinths of the city. A coup-de-'mavn on Paris 
might produce some great result and was well worth 
attempting. The army had already begun to move, 
when in the night of the 2nd of April the Duke of 
Vicenza arrived and presented himself before the Em- 
peror. He had been flattered by the allies into some 
hope of a regency, and came to solicit his abdication 
in favour of his son. Napoleon wisely suspecting an 
ambush held back, and refiised to explain himself. On 
the mormng of the 3rd he mounted his horse to 
inspect the advanced-posts, and the whole of the day 
was spent in miUtary preparations. 

The troops were in good spirits and Hstened with 
^icclamations of joy to the scheme of delivering the 
capital. The young generals, inspired with the same 
ardour, were ready to brave new dangers and fatigues. 
But it was not thus with those in the highest ranks. 
They were alarmed at what they termed a headlong 
adventure; and wished, as they could no longer 
trample over Europe, at least to keep the peace at 
home. Hints of the proposed abdication got abroad ; 
and were whispered in the palace and even on the 
stair case of the Cheval-Blcmc, It was immediately 
caught at as the easiest way of letting the question 
down. 

In the night of the.Srd an express arrived from the 
Duke of Ragusa to say that the senate had proclaimed 
the abdication. On the 4th orders were issued for 
transferring the head-quarters to a position between 
Ponthierry and Essone. After the parade which took 
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place every day at noon in the court of the Cfieval- 
McmCy some of the principal officers escorted Napo- 
leon back to his apartment. The close of this 
audience was expected to be the signal for mounting 
horse and quitting Fontainebleau. But a conference 
had been entered into on the situation of affairs; 
it was prolonged till the afternoon; and when it 
broke up, Napoleon's abdication was made known. 
The want of spirit evinced by his old companions in 
arms was what made him yield. But thi^ act of 
abdication which he wrote with his own hand* was 
only conditional, in favour of his son. It was in these 
words : — 

''The alUed powers having proclaimed that the 
Emperor Napoleon was the orJy obstacle to peace in 
Europe, the Emperor, faithful to his oath, declares 
that he is ready to resign the throne, to quit France, 
and even to sacrifice his life for the welfare of the 
country, which is inseparable from the rights of his 
son, those of the regency of the Empress, and the 
maintenance of the laws of the empire. 

" Given at our palace of Fontainebleau, 
"April 4, 1814. 

" Napoleon.'' 



This act was transcribed by a secretary ; and the 
Duke of Vicenza prepared immediately to convey it 
to Paris, accompanied by the Prince of the Moskwa. 
Napoleon also wished the Duke of Bagusa to be 
joined with them, as being his oldest companion in 
arms ; but Marshal Macdonald was substituted in his 
stead, at the suggestion of some one present, as having 
more influence with the army, and having been less 
about Napoleon's person. After the departure of 
the plenipotentiaries the Emperor dispatched a mes- 
senger to the Empress at Blois to inform her of what 

* The round marble slab on which he wrote it is still shown at 
Fontainebleau. 
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had just taken place, and to authorise her to send the 
Duke of Cadore to her father, who was still in Bur- 
gundy, to solicit his intercession for her and her son. 
This was, I think, stooping from his " eyry." Over- 
powered by the events of the day, Napoleon had shut 
himself up in his chamber, where he was now about 
to receive the severest blow that had yet been aimed 
at his heart. On the night of the 4th Colonel Gour- 
gaud, who had been dispatched with orders to Essone, 
returned with the utmost speed to announce that 
Marmont had forsaken his post and repaired to Paris ; 
that he was treating with the enemy ; that his troops 
having received secret orders to march, were at that 
moment passing the Russian cantonments, and that 
Fontainebleau remained undefended. Napoleon could 
not at first credit this distressing news ; but when he 
could no longer doubt its truth, his eye became fixed, 
and he threw himself into a chair, overcome by his 
feelings. " Ungrateful man !" he exclaimed : " but 
he will be more unhappy than 1 1" He immediately 
addressed the following order of the day to the 
army: — 

FontainebleaUy April 5, 1814. 
" The Emperor thanks the army for the attachment 
it has evinced to him ; and principally because it 
acknowledges that France is with him and not with 
the people of the capital. It is the soldier's duty 
to foUow the fortune and misfortune of his general, 
his honour and religion. The Duke of Bagusa has 
not sought to inspire this sentiment in the hearts of 
his troops. He has gone over to the allies. The 
Emperor cannot approve of the condition on which 
he has taken this step : he cannot accept of life and 
liberty at the mercy of a subject The senate has 
presumed to dispose of the French Government ; but 
it forgets that it owes to the Emperor the power 
which it now abuses. The Emperor saved one half of 
the members of the senate from the storms of the 
revolution : and the other half he drew from obscurity 
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and protected from the hatred of the people. These 
men avail themselves of the articles of the constitu- 
tion as grounds for its subversion. The senate blushes 
not to reproach the Emperor, unmindful that, as the 
j&rst body of the state, it has participated in every 
public measiure. It goes so far as to accuse the Em- 
peror of altering acts in their publication. 

" A sign was a command to the senate, which was 
always ready to do more than it was required to do.* 
The Emperor has ever been accessible to the remon- 
strances of his ministers ; and he therefore expected 
from them the most complete justification of the mea- 
sures he adopted. If public speeches and addresses 
received the colouring of enthusiasm, then the Emperor 
was deceived : but those who held this language 
must thank themselves for the consequences of their 
flattery. 

"The senators have spoken of libels published 
against foreign governments, forgetting that those 
libels were prepared in their own assembly ! So long 
as fortune continued faithful to their sovereign, these 
men also remained faithful to him. If the Emperor 
despised mankind as he is said to have done, the 
world will now admit that it was not without reason. 
His dignity was conferred on him by God and the 
people, who alone can deprive him of it : he always 
considered it as a burthen ; and when he accepted it, 
it was with the conviction that he was enabled ade- 
quately to sustain it. The happiness of France 
seemed to be connected with the fate of the Emperor : 
now that fortune frowns on him, the will of the nation 

* "The Emperor, above all things, complained of the servile dispo- 
sition of the Senater This was a great cause of dissatisfaction to him 
throughout the whole of his life. But in this respect he was like 
most men — ^he wished for contradictory things. His general policy 
was not in unison with his particular passions. He wished to have a 
free Senate, that might secure respect to his government ; but at the 
flame time he wished for a Senate that would be always ready to do 
whatever he wanted.'* — Note from Montesquieu's *' Grandeur des 
Princes/^ appended to the text by Napoleon. 
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can alone induce him to retain possession of the 
throne. If he is to be considered as the only obstacle 
to peace, he voluntarily makes the last sacrifice to 
Franca He has in consequence sent the Prince of 
the Moskwa and the Dukes of Yicenza and Tarentum 
to Paris, to open the negotiation. The army may be 
assured that the honour of the Emperor will never be 
incompatible with the happiness of France.'" 

Napoleon's plenipotentiaries soon perceived how 
much their cause had suffered during the absence of 
the Duke of Vicenza The members of the Provi- 
sional government incessantly importuned the allied 
sovereigns to bring about the exclusion of the Empress 
and her son. So true is it, that treachery only finds 
relief in the excess of its baseness. Besides, their 
dread of the father afforded them no hope of security 
but by the fall of the whole family. The plenipoten- 
tiaries found them at their post, in attendance on the 
allied princes ; and observed, not without appre- 
hension, the air of satisfaction that was impressed on 
their countenances. This is certainly (considering 
who these persons were) one of the most odious pic- 
tures ever afforded of human nature ! The Duke of 
Eagusa soon after entered with a confident air : this 
circumstance explained everything. They learnt 
from the Emperor Alexander, that the Duke of 
Bagusa's troops had been led to Versailles by General 
Sarazin,* and that by the desertion of the camp at 
Essone, the person of Napoleon was in the power of 
the allies. While he was at the head of fifty thou- 
sand picked troops, military calculations had prevailed 
over intrigue ; but now that the army itself seemed 
to abandon the cause of Napoleon, all considerations 
of delicacy were laid aside. The abdication in fetvour 

* On the preceding evening, at Fontainebleaa, this same French 
general had received two thousand crowns from Napoleon. If what 
he saw around him was the acme and height of civilization, Alexander 
must have gone back to hk barbarism and his deserts with no Uttle 
secret satiwaction. 
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of the Empress and her son was not enough ; and the 
plenipotentiaries were informed, that Napoleon and 
his dynasty must entirely renounce the throne. The 
Duke of Vicenza returned to Fontainebleau on this 
painful mission. 

On seeing the Duke, Napoleon's first thought waa 
to break off a negotiation, which had become so 
humiliating. Being now pushed to the last extremity, 
he endeavoured to free himself from the trammels in 
which he had been imperceptibly involved. War 
could be no worse than peace : this, he thought, must 
be clear to every one ; and he hoped the chiefs had 
discarded their chimerical notions. Perhaps, aU might 
yet be saved. Soult had fifty thousand men : Suchet 
fifteen; Prince Eugene had thirty thousand; and 
fifteen thousand were with Augereau in the Cevennes> 
besides those with General Maisons and the garrisons, 
which might be collected together, and make one last 
noble stand. But at the very report of a rupture of 
the negotiation, alarm once more spread through the 
head-quarters ; and all were resolved to oppose the 
only step that still gave a glimpse of hope or of 
retrieving their affairs. They were ready enough to 
triumph and vapour over all the rest of the world, 
and this they thought quite in character for the Great 
Nation; but they scorned by painful and doubtful 
struggles to save their country from the last outrage 
and the last disgrace. They were shocked at the idea 
of incurring the odium of contending at once against 
fortune and opinion, which in France were the same 
thing. The example of the Russians and Spaniards, 
who had made such desperate sacrifices in support of 
their independence, seemed to confirm them the more 
in their own dastardliness and effeminacy as a polite 
return to it. Buonaparte had said of them, that 
" Frenchmen had no sentiment but that of honour !" 
and they are so full of this and of themselves, that they 
have no room left for the sense of dishonour. " On 
their brow shame is ashamed to sit :" and instead of 
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persisting in a losing cause, or sitting down sullen 
and discontented under misfortunes and defeat, which 
is the lot of others, they thought it better to go over 
ito the enemy, to join his triumph (as they had none 
of their own to celebrate), and to march into the 
saloons of the aUied princes with smiHng and erect 
looks, and all the blushing honours of treachery and 
ingratitude on their heads, braving contempt and 
silencing reproach by a perfection of baseness that 
made the bye-standers ashamed of their species, and 
that tarnished the name of truth or virtue. 

Buonaparte attributes the backwardness of his 
generals to their fear of losing their fortunes. But 
though the French are mercenary as well as light and 
vain, the want of fortitude is their besetting and con- 
stitutional vice; and it was the fear of incurring 
ridicule, of not succeeding in a hazardous enterprise, 
or of not coming out of it with their accustomed edaty 
that deterred them. The younger generals would have 
joined him from greater generosity and enthusiasm, 
or because a romantic adventure would bring their 
names into notice, of which, with the termination of 
the war, there was no hope. The former were, how- 
ever, incorrigible. The new revolution was repre- 
sented as being "a great contract between all the 
interests of France, in which it was only necessary to 
sacrifice one interest, namely, that of Napoleon" — as 
if that which was the only stumbling-block to the 
allies, was not the only safeguard to France. Napoleon 
was held out as the only blot on the amiableness and 
inoffensiveness of the French character ; that is, he 
was the only person in France whom the invaders 
feared or cared the least about, because he was the 
only person who could or did interpose between them 
and their old claims and designs. The only question' 
among the generals now was how to find pretexts for 
going to Paris ; and this was easy to men who seemed 
to be restrained by no ties of honour or gratitude, 
neither by the shame of late defeats nor the pride of 
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old victories, which appeared to be quite forgotten. 
While the utmost anxiety prevailed at Fontainebleau 
to know what was doing at Paris, the allies were not 
less eager to know what was passing near Napoleon, 
on whom they kept a vigilant eye. Every precaution 
was adopted against one of those bold movements by 
which he had so often astonished Europe and broken 
through the toils prepared for him. A Russian army 
was posted between Essone and Paris; another on 
the right bank of the Seine ; other corps had marched 
on the roads to Chartres and Orleans ; others again 
were dispersed between the Yonne and the Loire;. 
The line of blockade round Fontainebleau daily be- 
came closer ; and was thought a convincing argument 
by those who, having lost the spirit, could see na 
means left for resistance. 

Napoleon appreciated more justly the imequal 
strength of the net which was drawn round him, and 
promised to break through it "A road,'' he said^ 
** that is closed against couriers will soon open before 
fifty thousand men. Yet he hesitated and was re- 
strained by a secret dissatisfaction, foreseeing but too 
well the difference which would subsist between his 
past and future fortunea He who had always com- 
manded great armies, who in every battle had been 
accustomed to decide the fate of a capital or a king- 
dom, must henceforth assume the character of a par- 
tisan leader, an adventurer roaming from province to 
province, skirmishing and destroying with doubtful 
success. An appeal was also made to his dread of 
civil war, which was always a weak side in his charac- 
ter. "Well then,'' he cried, " since I must renounce 
the prospect of defending France, does not Italy afford 
a retreat worthy of us 1 Will you follow me across 
the Alps?" A profound silence ensued. If at this 
moment Napoleon had quitted the saloon and entered 
the hall of the inferior officers, he would have found 
a host of young men eager to follow wheresoever he 
might lead. But a step farther, and he would have 
VOL. rv. G 
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been greeted at the foot of the staircase by the accla- 
mations of all his troops ! But he was swayed by the 
habits of his reign : he could not leave the Emperor 
behind ; nor move without the great ofl&cers whom he 
had created ; nor conquer (as it seemed to him) with- 
out his old train of lieutenants. Past recollections 
haunted him ; and there rose up before him perhaps 
a shadow of the future, vast, undefined, gorgeous, that 
would have dimmed all forma* glories and blotted 
out all former disgraces, and that was all but realised! 
Every one breathes the atmosphere around him, and 
he at length yielded to the apathy of his followers, 
though not without addressing them in these pror 
phetic words : — " You wish for repose ; take it then I 
Alas ! you know not how many troubles and dangers 
await you on your beds of down. A few years of that 
peace which you are about to purchase so dearly, will 
cut off more of you than the most sanguinary war 
would have done \" The Emperor owned himself sub- 
dued less by the fear of his enemies than the defection 
of his friends ; and taking his pen, he drew up and 
signed the second formula of his abdication :— 

"The allied powers having proclaimed that the 
Emperor is the only obstacle to the re-establishment 
of the peace of Europe, the Emperor, faithful to his 
oath, renounces for himself and his heirs the thrones 
of France and Italy, and declares that there is no 
sacrifice, not even that of life, which he is not ready 
to make for the interests of France.^' 

The allies, who hardly expected that Napoleon 
would make so absolute a surrender, eagerly caught 
at it, and hostilities were instantly suspended* Napo- 
leon was to retain the rank, title, and honours belong- 
ing to crowned heads. He was to have an indepen- 

* The notice of the suspension of hostilities did not reach the Duke 
of Wellington till the 12th of April, who, after a sanguinaiy battle 
and great loss of men, was besieging Soult in Toulouse. 
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dent residenoe assigned him ; and Corfu, Ckn^ca, and 
the Isle of Elba were proposed, the last of which was 
determined upon. With regard to pecuniary matters, 
a desire was expressed to treat Napoleon and his 
{ieanily with the greatest generosity. An establishment 
in Italy was assigned to the Empress Marie-Louise 
and her son ; nor were any of the members of the 
Imperial family, including Josephine and Eugene 
Beauhamais, left unprovided for. The more flattering 
these promises were, the more they seemed to gratify 
the vanity or duplicity of the allies. The Emperor 
Alexander carried his generosity so fiax as to take into 
consideration Napoleon's military suite and domestic 
establishment. It was his proposal that Napoleon 
should (as if he had been on his death-bed) dictate 
a will to remunerate them. Anything that bore a 
resemblance to that would no doubt be acceptable to 
him. To the dii^race of European diplomacy, these 
liberal proflfers were never carried into effect. 

While the treaty which was to ratify these arrange- 
ments was pending, Napoleon sent courier after 
courier to demand back tiie paper from the Duke of 
Vicenza which was the foundation of it He had 
been dissatisfied with himself ever since he had signed 
the surrender of his throne. The diplomatic pro- 
ceedings displeased him still more. He thought them 
both useless and d^rading. After surviving his great- 
ness, he wished thenceforth to live as a private indivi- 
dual All he asked was not to be accounted a prisoner 
^f war; and for that a mere cartel was sufficient. The 
treaty was signed at Paris on the 11th of April, and 
the Duke of Vicenza carried it immediately to Fon- 
tainebleau. The first words Napoleon uttered were 
a demand to have the act of abdication returned. 
But it was no longer in the Duke of Yicenza's power, 
to give it up. The paper was the first document pre- 
sented to the allies as the basis of the treaty and of 
the re-establishment of the new order of things in 
France. The Bourbons were naturally as much dis- 

G 2 
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satisfied with this as a preliminary step to th< 
ascending the throne as Napoleon was with the s 
by which he had resigned it There was, howevi 
no remedy : Fontainebleau was now a prison, eve 
road leading to it being carefully guarded by fbrei| 
troops. To sign the treaty appeared the only way 
preserve his hberty, perhaps even his life ; for tl 
emissaries of the provisional government* were lyin 
in wait for him in the neighbourhood. Napoleon sti 
persisted in his refusal : but how was he to escap 
from the alternative in which he was placed ? Fc 
some days he had been apparently dull and indisposec 
and he was only roused from his abstraction by con 
templatmg the gloomy pictures of history. The sub 
ject of his private conversation was the voluntary 
death to which the heroes of antiquity had doomec 
themselves in situations similar to his own. The ap 
prehensions excited by his timi of thought were in- 
creased by his manifesting no desire to see the Em- 
press, who was expected at Fontainebleau, but rathei 
a wish to avoid the interview. 

On the night of the 12th, the silence which reigned 
in the long corridors of the palace was suddenly in- 
terrupted by the sound of hurried footsteps. The 
servants of the palace were heard running to and fro; 
a number of persons arrived ; and sobs and groans 
resounded . from the inner chamber. The secret of 
this night has always been involved in extreme ob- 
scurity ; but the following story has been circulated. 
During the retreat from Moscow, Napoleon had, in 
case of accident, taken measures to prevent his falling 
alive into the hands of the enemy. He procured from 
his surgeon Yvan a bag of opium, which he wore about 
his neck as long as danger was to be apprehended. He 
afterwards carefully deposited this bag in a secret 
drawer of his cabinet. On the night of the 12th, 

* Why did he not hang up these miscreants at their own doors, aa 
he was advised to do when they first began to plaj their tricks a few 
mouths before? 
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lie thought the moment come for availing lumself 
of this last expedient The valet de charnhre who 
slept in the adjoining room, the door of which was 
^jar, heard Napoleon empty something into a glass 
of water, which he drank, and then returned into bed. 
Pain soon extorted from him an acknowledgment of 
what had just taken place. He then sent for the 
most confidential persons in his service. Yvan was 
^so sent for ; who finding what had happened, and 
hearing Napoleon complain that the poison was not 
quick enough in its effect, lost all self-possession, 
rushed out of the chamber, and fled from Fontaine- 
bleau. It is added that Napoleon fell into a sound 
sleep; and that after copious perspiration every 
farming symptom disappeared : either the dose was 
insufficient in quantity, or time had mitigated the 
power of the poison. The Emperor, astonished at 
the failure of the attempt, exclaimed, " God then has 
ordained that I shall live f and resigned himself to 
his fate. The whole afi&ir was hushed in secresy; 
and on the morning of the 13th Napoleon rose and 
dressed himself as usual ; and his objections to ratify 
the treaty being now at an end, he signed it without 
further hesitation. 

The individuals about Napoleon now learnt from 
his own mouth, that he had ceased to reign. He en- 
joined them to submit to the new government as 
henceforth the rallying point of the French people. 
Fontainebleau was soon nearly deserted, as Orleans 
And Blois had been by the Empress's court The few 
who still remained at Fontainebleau were engaged in 
making preparations for their departure for the Island 
of Elba. Napoleon put the library under contribution, 
and shut himself up with his books and maps, in order 
to collect every particular relating to his future place 
of residence. The Grand Marshal Bertrand,* Gene- 
jral Drouot, General Cambrone, the treasurer Peyrusse, 

^ * Poor Dnroc ! how he would have felt this blow ! 
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the state-messengers Deschamps and Baillon obtained 
permission to follow the Emperor. A small domestic 
establishment was composed for the island of Elba. 
Only four hundred of the guard were permitted to go ; 
and almost all Napoleon's old companions begged to- 
be selected : the choice therefore was most em- 
barrassing. The lines of the English poet have been 
quoted here, and I will not do myself the violence to 
exclude what is so noble in itself and so worthy of 
the occasion : — 

— " He that can endure 
To follow with allegianoe a fiUlen lord 
Does conquer him that did his master conquer. 
And earns a place i' the story." 

It had been determined that each great power 
should send a commissioner to Elba by way of safe- 
guard to Napoleon, whom they were to accompany to 
the place of his destination. Eight days had elapsed 
before they arrived at Fontainebleau. In the mean- 
time the imperial family was dispersed in various 
directions. The Empress and her son had fallen into 
the power of the Austrians, and were conveyed from 
Blois to Rambouillet Napoleon's mother and Car- 
dinal Fesch set out for Rome : the brothers — Louis, 
Joseph, and Jerome Buonaparte were proceeding to 
Switzerland. The command of the army was resigned 
to the Prince of Neufchatel, who acted under the pro- 
visional government. Napoleon was now become a 
private individual. He had withdrawn to a comer of 
the palace, and only now and then quitted his apart- 
ment to walk in the little garden between the old 
gallery dea cerfs and the chapeL Whenever he heard 
the rolling of carriage-wheels in the courtyard, he 
never failed to inquire whether it was not some of his 
old ministers who had arrived to bid him farewelL 
He fully expected Mole, Fontanes, and some others ; 
but no one appeared. Napoleon saw none bat the 
few faithful servants who resolved to remain with him 
to the last. The Duke of Vicenza was, with his usual 
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activity, engaged in making preparations for the jour- 
ney. The Duke of Bassano neyer for a moment 
quitted Napoleon ; and the latter, in his confidential 
intercourse with his minister, maintained all the sere- 
nity of manner and countenance which distinguished 
him during the brightest days of his glory. From the 
manners of his minister, it would never have been 
suspected that those days were gone by. Incompa- 
rable and affecting testimony of fidelity ! At one of 
those moments, when Napoleon was anxiously looking 
for the arrival of some of his old friends, Colonel 
Montholon presented himself. He had just come 
from the Upper Loiie, whither he had been sent to 
make a recognisance. After describing the sentiments 
by which the people and the troops were animated, he 
spoke of rallying the forces of the south. Napoleon 
smiled at the zeal of this faithful servant " It is too 
late," he replied ; " such an attempt would expose 
France to the horrors of a civil war, and no considera- 
tion can urge me to risk that'' 

These la^ proofs of attachment seemed to console 
Napoleon for the wounds which ingratitude had aimed 
at his heart. He regularly perused the Paris journals, 
from which torrents of abuse were showered upon him. 
This made no great impression on him ; and when 
malice was carried to a pitch of absurdity, it only 
drew from him a smUe of pity. He happened to find 
in one of the newspapers an article signed Lacretelle 
— " There are two of that name," said he ; "which of 
them wrote this ? Surely not my Lacretelle f These 
insults, added to the many instances of individual in- 
gratitude, had their share in influencing his resignation. 

Of all the intelligence which he received from Paris, 
that which caused him least vexation was the arrival 
of the Count d'Artois, because it put an end to the 
provisional government This was but natural. Na- 
poleon had at no time the proper theoretical hatred 
of the Bourbons ; though he was the only resource of 
those who had, and the only person who could roll 
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awaj that great stone from the mouth of the cave of 
Liberty ! 

Marie-Louise had had an interview with her father 
at Rambouillet The first thing she did was to place 
her son in his arms. At this proof of maternal solid- 
tude an expression is said to have passed over the 
Emperor s face, which indicated a pang of momentary 
remorsa He told his daughter that she must be 
separated from her husband for a time, but that mea- 
sures would be taken for her rejoining him. The 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia both 
paid the Empress a visit ; and were anxious to see 
the little King of Rome, whose father they had just 
dethroned in virtue of so many protestations to the 
contrary. The Emperor of Russia was gay and de^ 
bonnair enough; but the King of Prussia looked more 
askance at the child, thinking, perhaps, that as filial 
vengeance was the order of the dav in Prussia, they 
had left their work imperfect Alexander extended 
his ambiguous courtesy so far as to pay a visit to the 
JBmpress Josephine also, and her daughter. Queen 
Hortense. Buonaparte was very little pleased with 
these extreme attentions. Marie-Louise was to set 
but for Vienna as soon as the Emperor quitted Fon- 
tainebleau ; she was to carry her son with her, and to 
be attended by the Duchess of Montebello, the 
Countesses of Montesquieu and Brignolet, General 
Caffarelli, and Barons de Bausset and MennevaL 

The commissioners of the allied powers had arrived 
at Fontainebleau ;* and the departure was fixed for 
the 20th of April. On the night of the 19th, Napo- 
leon experienced another desertion ; his confidential 
valet Constant and the Mameluke Rostan disap- 
peared. On the 20th, at noon, the travelling car* 
riages drew up in the court of the Cheval -Blanc, at 
the foot of the Fer-a-Cheval steps. The imperial 

* These Oommissioners were General Schouvalofi^ for Russia ; 
^nendKohler, for Austria; Colonel CampbeU, for England; and 
Oeneral Tmchaels, for Firnuia, 
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guard formed itself in lines. At one o'clock Napoleon 
quitted his apartment. He beheld, ranged along the 
avenues through which he passed, all that now 
remained of the most numerous and brilliant court in 
JIurope. These individuals were the Duke of Bassano, 
Oeneral Belliard, Colonel de'Bussy, Colonel Anatole 
Montesquieu, the Count of Turenne, General Fouler, 
Baron Megrigny, Colonel Gourgaud, Baron Fain, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Athalin, Baron de La Place, 
Baron Lelorgne d'Ideville, Chevalier Jouanne, Gene^ 
ral Kosakowski, and Colonel Vonsowitch : these two 
last were Poles. (The Duke of Vicenza and General 
Flahaut were absent on missions.) Napoleon shook 
hands with them all; then hastily descending the 
steps, he passed the range of carriages, and advanced 
towards the imperial guard. 

Having signified that he wished to speak, all were 
hushed in a moment, and listened in profound silence 
to his last words : — " Soldiers of the old guard,'' said 
he, " I bid you farewell During twenty years you 
have been my constant companions in the path of 
honour and glory. In our late disasters as well as in 
the days of our prosperity, you invariably proved your- 
selves models of coursige and fidelity. With such 
men as you, our cause could not have been lost ; but 
a protracted civil war would have ensued, and the 
miseries of France would thereby have been aug- 
mented. I have therefore sacrificed all our interests 
to those of the country. I depart : you, my friends, 
will continue to serve France, whose happiness has 
ever been the only object of my thoughts, and still 
will be the sole object of my wishes ! Do not deplore 
my fate : if I consent to live, it is that I may still 
contribute to your glory. I will record the great 
achievements we have performed together. Farewell, 
my comrades ! I should wish to press you all to my 
b(^m : let me, at least, embrace your standard !" At 
these words General Petit took the eagle and came 
forward. Napoleon received the general in his arma 
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and kissed the flag. The silent admiration which 
this affecting scene inspired, was interrupted only by 
the occasional sobs of the soldiers. Napoleon made 
an effort to subdue the emotion which powerfully 
agitated him, and then added in a firm voice, " Fare- 
well once more, my old comrades I Let this last kiss 
be impressed on all your hearts \'^ Then rushing fix)m 
amidst the group which surrounded him, he hastily 
stepped into his carriage, where General Bertrand had 
already taken his seat The carriages instantly drove 
off. They took the road to Lyons, and were escorted 
by French troops.* 

* A few days before Napoleon set out for Elba, his old prefect of 
the palace, De Bansset, was sent to him from the Empress^ and has 
left an interesting account of their interview. 

" I was introduced," (he says,) " immediately to the Emperor, to 
whom I presented the letter of the Empress. 'Good Louise !* he 
exclaimed, after having read it. He then asked me a number of 
questions concerning her health and that of his son. I begged him 
to honour me by being the bearer of an answer, a consolation which 
the heart of the Empress greatly needed. ' Stay here to-day,* he 
said : ' in the evening I will give you my letter to take back.* 

" I found Napoleon calm, tranquil, and decided. His mind was 
strongly tempered ; never, as I think, did he appear grander to me. 
I spoke to him of the isle of Elba : he already knew that this small 
soyereignty would be accorded to him. He made me notice on his 
table a book of geography which contained all the details of which 
he wished to be informed on the subject of his future residence. 
*The air there is healthy,* he observed, * and the disposition of the 
inhabitants excellent. I shall feel tolerably comfortable there, and I 
hope that Marie-Louise will do so too.* He was not unacquainted 
with the obstacles that had been raised to their meeting at Fontaine- 
bleau ; but he flattered himself that, once in possession of^the Duchy 
of Parma, the Empress would be allowed to come with her son and 
settle with him in the island of Elba. He was mistaken, and was 
never more to see these objects of his most tender affection. 

" The Prince of Neufchatel, who had just given in his adhesion to 
the new government, entered the Emperor's cabinet to ask permis- 
sion to go to Paris on narticular business, and promised to return 
the next day. * He will not come back,' said Napoleon coldly to the 
Duke of Bassano. * What ! Sire, is it possible that this should be 
the last farewell of Berthier ?* replied that loyal and &.ithful minister. 
* Yes, I tell you, he will not come back 1' Towards two in the after- 
noon, the Emperor went to walk on the terrace at the back of the 
gallery of Francis I. He sent for me to put a number of questions 
as to ihe events of which I had probably been a witness. ' He was 
&r from approving the step which had been taken in making the 
Empress quit Paris.* I mentioned the letter which he had written 
to Ms broUier Joseph. ' The circumstances were no longer the same,* 
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lie said ; * the mere presence of the Empress at Paris would have^ 
been sufficient to prevent the treason and defection of some of my 
troops. I should still be at the head of a formidable army^ witn 
which I might have forced the enemy to quit Paris, and sign an 
honourable peace.' I thought I might venture to state that it 
was to be regretted that he had not concluded peace at Chatillon. 
He answered, * I never believed in the good faith of our enemies : 
every day there were new demands, new conditions. They did not 
want peace ; and then I had declared to France that I never would 
accede to any terms that I thought humiliating, even though the 
enemy were on the heights of Montmartre.' I went so far as to re- 
mark that France, circumscribed as she would have been, would 
nevertheless have continued to be one of the finest kingdoms in the 
world. ' I abdicate and give up nothing.' Such was his reply, which 
he utt-ered with a remarkable composure.* 

" During this audience, which lasted above two hours, he made 
me acquainted with his opinion of some of his lieutenants, and ex- 
pressed himself with energy of one of them in particular. * Mac- 
donald is a brave and loyal warrior. It was only in the late con- 
juncture that I was enabled to appreciate the nobleness of his cha- 
racter : his connexion with Moreau had given me a prejudice against 
him : but I did him an injury, and I much regret not having known 
him better.' Then passing to other subjects, ' See,' said he, ' what a 
thing is destiny? At the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube, I did all I could 
to meet a glorious death in defending, foot by foot, the soil of the 
country. I exposed myself without reserve. It raineii bullets around 
jne ; my clothes were pierced, and yet not one of them could reach 
me,' he added with a sigh — ' A death which I should owe to an act 
of despair would be a baseness. Suicide neither accords with my 
principles, nor with the rank which I have filled on the stage of the 
world. I am a man condemned to live,' he observed, still sighing. 
We then took several turns round the terrace, keeping a profound 
and moumiul silence. 'Between ourselves,' resmned the Emperor, 
with a smile full of bitterness, ' they say that a living drummer-boy ia 
"worth more than a dead Emperor.' The air with which he pronoimced 
these few words made me think that the interpretation of this old 
adage might be given thus : It is <nUy the dead who Tiever netum. 

** Before we parted, I spoke to him of the different persons I had 
met on the road in coming from Paris. The last name I pronounced 
was that of General Hullin, who had been president of the court- 
martial on the trial of the Duke d'Enghien. 'Oh! as for him,' he 
said^ 'he must always arrive too late to make his peace with the 
Bourbons.' As he uttered these words, which I repeat fiiithfully and 
without commentary, he returned to his apartments. I have never 
seen him since." — Memoirs of the Interior of the PcUctce, vol. ii., 
p. 247. 

* " On the 14th of February, 1818, at the opening of the session 
of the legislative body. Napoleon, announcing his desire of peace, 
added : — ' It is necessary to the world : four times since the rupture 
lokich follovfed the treaty of Amiens, I have offered it by a solemn pro- 
cedure : I wiU not make any hut an howmrahU peace, a/nd one anitahle 
to the grandeur of my empire,' " 
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CHAPTER LIU. 

RESIDENCE IN THE ISLAND OF ELBA, AND 

RETURN FROM IT. 

Arrives at Elba, the idand described ; his parsuits there ; non-pay- 
ment of his pension ; summary of public feeling and affitirs m 
France : embarks from Elba ; lands at Cannes ; his reception at 
Gras; is joined by some troops at Grenoble; is enthusiastically 
welcomed by the peasants of Dauphiny; issues two proclama- 
tions ; is joined by Ney ; triumphal march to Paris ; enters th9 
capital. 

Throughout all the first part of Napoleon's journey, 
he was the object of universal respect and of the 
warmest and most affectionate interest This fell off 
as he drew nearer to its close. On the evening of the 
20th he reached Briarre, and on the following days 
arrived successively at Nevers, Rouanne, Lyons, 
Montelimart, and Orgon; on the 26th he slept near 
Luc, on the 27th at Frejus ; and on the 28th, at eight 
in the evening, he embarked on board the EngUsh 
frigate, the Undaunted, commanded by Captain 
TJsher. It was deemed prudent to arrange matters 
so that Napoleon should reach Lyons in the night : 
or rather it was intended to prevent his reaching that 
city at alk An English gentleman residing there and 
the Austrian commissioner went 6ut in di^uise and 
mingled with the crowd, curious to hear the impre- 
cations of which they expected he would be the object. 
But as soon as the Emperor appeared, deep silence 
prevailed among the multitude ; and an old woman, 
rather above the common class, dressed in deep 
mourning, and with a countenance full of enthusiasm^ 
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rushed forward to the carriage-door. **Sire/' she 
said, " may the blessing of heaven attend you ! En- 
deavour to make yourself happy. They tear you from 
us : but our hearts are with you wherever you go." 
The Austrian general, not a little disappointed, said 
to his companion, " Let us be gone ; I have no pati- 
ence with this old mad woman. The people have not 
common sense/' A little beyond Lyons, the general- 
in-chief of the army of the east appeared on the road ; 
and Napoleon, alighting from his carriage, walked with 
him a considerable way. When Augereau had taken 
his leave, one of the allied commissioners ventured to 
express his suiprise, that the Emperor should have 
treated him with such an appearance of friendship and 
cordiality. " Why should I not V inquired Napoleon.. 
" Your Majesty is perhaps not aware that he entered 
into an xmderstanding with us several weeks ago ?" — 
*' It was even so,"' said the Emperor, in speaking 
afterwards on the subject ; " he whom I had intrusted 
with the defence of France on this point, sacri- 
ficed and betrayed the country.'' Napoleon was less 
favourably received as he approached Provence, where 
there had always been a party of malcontents, and 
where the plots of his enemies anticipated his arrival. 
He was once or twice exposed to insult and personal 
risk, which gave rise to the most exaggerated and 
ridiculous stories, that have at present only one dis- 
creditable echo ! Napoleon is represented as having 
wept and trembled like a woman. It is easy to dis- 
tinguish the style of the hero from that of his his- 
torian : nor is it difficult to understand how a pen, 
accustomed to describe and to create the highest 
interest in pure fiction without any foundation at all. 
should be able to receive and gloss over whatever it 
pleases as true, with the aid of idle rumour, vulgar 
prejudice, and servile malice. The author here alluded 
to iith no less shame than regret writes fiction with 
the broad open palm of humanity — history with 
cloven hoo& 1 
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Having reached Aix, precautions were taken to en- 
sure his personal safety. At a chateau on the road 
called Bouelledon, he had an interview with his sister 
Pauline. On his arrival at the place of embarkation, 
there were two vessels waiting to receive him, an 
English and a FrencL Napoleon chose the English 
•one in preference, observing he would never have it 
said that a Frenchman had carried him away. Only 
the Austiian and English commissioners accompanied 
hiTn on board. During the passage he conversed with 
great frankness and ease with Captain Usher and Sir 
Niel Campbell He laughed at the supposition of the 
caricatures which his voyage might occasion. The 
sailors, who at first imagined they had got a wild beast 
on board or some nondescript animal, were soon de* 
lighted with his gaiety and good-humour; and he 
became a favourite with them. One of them, more 
obstinate than the rest, would not listen to the praises 
of his ship-mates» and said it was all a deception. 
This was truly English, to maintain that the prejudice 
jou have conceived or the report you have heard 
against anything is the reality, and the thing itself an 
imposture. On taking leave, Napoleon pres^ited 
these jolly tars with a purse of two hundred Napo- 
leons ; and the boatswain, in returning thanks in the 
name of the crew, wished him " his health and better 
luck the next time." On the 4th of May they arrived 
at Porto Ferrajo, the principal town in the island 
Buonaparte first landed incognito ; and having returned 
on board to breakfast, he went on shore in form about 
two o'clock, receiving a royal salute as he left the 
Undaunted, On the beach, he was received by the 
governor and other official persons, who conducted him 
to the Hotel-de-Ville, preceded by a band of wretched 
musicians. The people welcomed him with shouts, 
anticipating many aavantages from the residence of 
their new sovereign among them. 

Elba is close to the coast of Tuscany, and about 
sixty miles in circumference. The air is healthy, ex- 
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cept in the neighbourhood of the salt marshes. It 
produces little grain, but exports a considerable 
quantity of wines ; and its iron ore has been famous 
since the days of YirgiL Buonaparte lost no time in 
exploring the surface of his little state. He did not 
fail to visit the iron mines, which he was informed 
produced about five hundred thousand firancs a year. 
But it seems he had riven away this revenue to the 
Legion of Honour. One or two of the poorer class 
of inhabitants knelt and even prostrated themselves 
when they met him. He expressed disgust, and 
imputed this unusual degree of debasement to their 
wretched education imder the monks. It was only 
the common and universal state of debasement a 
century or two ago, from which he was one of the 
main engines for rescuing the world. Climbing a 
moimtain above Ferrajo, and seeing the ocean ap- 
proach its feet on almost eveiy side, the expression 
broke from him, " It must be confessed that my isle 
is very little." He, however, appeared to be perfectly 
resigned to his fate ; often spoke of himself as a man 
politically defunct, and claimed credit for what he 
said upon public a£&drs, as having no further interest 
in them. This alternation of extreme repose and 
activity in his character appears the most remarkable 
feature in it; or perhaps the one was the consequence 
of the other. He must have been worn out with his 
constant and violent exertions both of mind and 
body, but for an original happiness of constitution 
and indolent composure as the groundwork of such pro- 
digious undertakings. Sleep and wakefulness naturally 
counterbalance each other. He might be said to re- 
sign the empire of the world with the same indifference 
that a man sits down under the loss of a game of 
chance ; or it was his thorough knowledge of the game, 
and the infinite variety of combinations still passing 
through his mind, that served him as resources against 
the chagrin and lassitude. In general the greatest 
reverses of fortune are the most easily borne, from a sort 
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of dignity belonging to them. Where from the 
nature and extent of the consequences involved in 
them they become the subjects of history, the indi- 
vidual himself takes an abstracted and ideal interest 
in them ; and the vastness of the loss and elevation 
of the height from which he has faUen, carrying others 
along with him, lessen the sting of what is personally 
annoying and would be intolerable in itself. 

In the course of two or three days, Napoleon had 
visited every spot in his little domam — amines, woods, 
salt-marshes, harbours, fortifications, and whatever 
else was worthy of an instant's consideration ; and had 
meditated improvements and innovations respecting 
each. One of his first and not least characteristic 
proposals was to extend his Lilliputian dominions by 
taking possession of an uninhabited island, called 
Rianosa, which had been left desolate on account of 
the frequent descents of the Corsairs. He sent thirty 
of his guards there, sketched out a plan of fortifica- 
tions, and remarked with complacency, " Europe will 
say that I have already made a conquest.^' In a 
short time he had planned several roads ; had con- 
trived means to convey water from the mountains to 
Porto-Ferrajo; designed two palaces, one for the 
country, the other in the city : a separate mansion 
for his sister Pauline; stables for one hundred and 
fifty horses; a lazaretto; receptacles for the tunny- 
fishery, and salt-works on a new construction at Porto 
Longone. He placed his court also on an ambitious 
and regular footing, though the furniture and accom- 
modations of the Imperial Palace were exceedingly 
mean. His household was reduced to thirty-five 
persona He displayed a national flag, having a red 
bend-dexter in a white field, the bend bearing three 
bees. His body-guard, consisting of about seven 
hundred infantry and eighty cavalry, occupied a great 
deal of his attention. They were constantly exercised ; 
and, in a short time, he became anxious about 
obtaining recruits for them. During the . summer 
of 1814 there was a considerable degree, of fermentation 
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in Italy, to which the neighbourhood of Elba, the resi* 
dence of several of the Buonaparte family, and the 
sovereignty of Murat occasioned a general resort of 
Napoleon's friends and admirers. This excited the 
attention of the English, who are curious to know the 
^leaning of whatever is going on; or not knowing it, 
suspect mischief. Towards the middle of summer 
Napoleon was visited by his mother, and his sister the 
Princess Pauline. At the same time he expected to be 
rejoined by his wife, Marie-Louise, who was coming to 
take possession ofher Italian states; and who had been 
promised permission to proceed to Elba, though it was 
now denied her. Surely, the more dignified step would 
have been not to have considered her as degraded by 
so doing, from a mere change of fortimes, unless it were 
intended to stigmatise the union altogether as forced 
and unnatural, which could not reflect much honour 
on any of the parties concerned in it 

In the latter end of May, Baron Kohler, the 
Austrian commissioner, took leave of Napoleon to 
return to Vienna. After his departure. Colonel Sir 
Niel Campbell was the only one of the four commis* 
sioners who continued to reside at Elba, by order 
of the British cabinet It was difficult to say what his 
situation really was, or what were his instructions. It 
was not the less appro{)riate in an English commissioner 
for being impertinent ; and the officiousness added to 
the bcynAorn/rrde. It came the nearest of anything to 
the character of a spy. This was not very pleasant 
to Buonaparte, who might have his reasons for being 
private; and though he at first took pleasure in 
Colonel Campbell's society, the intimacy cooled by 
degrees ; and the Emperor, by availing himself of 
the forms of court etiquette, made it necessary for 
him to take a trip to Leghorn or the coast of Italy, 
whenever his curiosity grew uneasy, by which method, 
at his departure and return, he obtained an audience. 
Sir Niel found Buonaparte's conversation on these 
occasions rather vague and declamatory ; and seemed 
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to think it hard that the latter did not, in good- 
fellowship, communicate all his plans to hun, that he 
might forthwith transmit them to the British cabinet^ 
the conscience-keeper of Europe. During his resi- 
denoe at the island of Elba» Buonaparte had also 
frequent conversations with English travellers (among 
others Lord Ebrington and Mr. Lyttelton), who, in- 
quiring into the truth of certain allegations brought 
against him with that jealousy of right and wrong 
miich is natural to them, and which their govern- 
ment turn to so vile a use, were the first means 
to dispel those shameful delusions which had been 
employed as bugbears to inflame and madden the 
public mind, prostituting the moral sense of the com- 
munity to ruin and enslave both it and the world! 

As the winter approached, a change was discernible 
in the Emperor^s habits and manners. The altera- 
tions which he had planned no longer gave him the 
same interest : he rode out but little, and grew more 
thoughtful and retired He became also uneasy at 
being subjected to pecuniary embarrassments. The 
ready money he haa brought from France was soon 
gone ; and to make up the deficiency, he was forced to 
call for contributions from the islanders, who were 
too poor to pay them. This plan not succeeding and 
only producing petitions and vexations, he was com- 
pelled to have recourse to others, peculiarly galling 
to his disposition. His actual income did not exceed 
three hundred thousand francs, and his expenditure 
amoimted at least to a million : he was therefore 
obliged to lower the allowances of most of his retinue; 
to reduce the wages of the miners by one fourth ; to 
raise money by the sale of the provisions laid up for 
the garrison ; and even by selling a train of brass 
artillery to the Duke of Tuscany. He disposed also 
of some property in a barrack, and meant to have 
sold the town house at Porto-Ferrajo. These diflScul- 
ties were mostly owing to the mean and unfair pro- 
ceeding of the French government, of a piece with all 
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the rest The sixth article of the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau provided an annuity of two millions five 
hundred thousand francs, to be registered on the 
Great Book of France, and paid without abatement 
or deduction to Napoleon Buonaparte. Nevertheless, 
so far frt)m this pension being paid regularly, there is 
no evidence that Buonaparte ever received a single 
remittance on account of it. Sir Niel Campbell, so 
early as the 31st of October, expressed his opinion 
that if this state of things continued much longer, 
nothing could or would hinder Buonaparte from 
passing over with his troops to Piombino, or some 
other part of Italy. Lord Castlereagh, in consequence, 
insisted on the payment of the pension by the French 
government, to which no attention was paid— -or else, 
perhaps, hinted the propriety of his removal to a 
place of greater safety (such as St. Lucie or St. He- 
lena), a proposal which was more Ukely to sink into 
the ears of the allied sovereigna 

This is not the less probable, as the Duke of Wel- 
lington had casually seen the latter place, and pro- 
noimced that it was good for such a purpose ; and as 
these two distinguished persons lent one another their 
coimtenance and wit, such a suggestion might natu- 
rally pass from them to the congress. It is certain 
that Napoleon soon after heard of such a scheme as in 
agitation, and that it hastened his decision. Much 
has been said, though nothing is known, of suspicious 
movements observed at this period — of the arrival of 
Dominico Ettori, and one Theologos, a Greek (a 
name of ominous import), of furloughs granted to 
the Old Guard to seduce the French soldiery 
from their loyalty to the Bourbons ; of masked 
balls given by the Princess Pauline: of plots and 
conspiracies formed by the Duchess of St. Leu, 
and the Duchesses of Bassano and Montebello at 
Paris, and of Fouch6 jumping out of a window 
and alighting in the midst of uiem, to prepare the 
way for and explain the success of Buonaparte's 

h2 
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enterprise — ^by those who think that slavery is the 
natural state of repose to which the human mind 
tends, and that all resistance to it must be brought 
about by dark and clandestine intrigues. Politicians 
of this school cannot conceive how a nation like 
France, with a restored despotism like a toad or ugly 
nightmare on its breast stifling and sucking up tiie 
breath of independence, should be obliged to the 
person who wakes it from its hateful trance, when a 
touch is only necessary for this purpose. Buonaparte 
thought otherwise. He set foot on her shores ; and 
she was free from one end to the other. It was an 
appeal irresistible and instinctive to all who had not 
forgotten that they were Frenchmen and men, in 
whom every spark of honour, of self-respect, of liberty, 
of recollection of the past or of hope for the future 
was not dead. The return from Elba, to which we 
must now come, was a blow in the face of tyranny 
and hypocrisy, the noblest that ever was struck. 
Even those who had been contented to breathe, to 
have a feeling or thought only at the mercy of the 
Bourbons and their allies, seemed to recover from 
their stupor. The Congress was dissolved by it; 
and no longer bartered the independence of states, 
and affected to dispose of human nature with an air 
of easy indifference. There was a pause among the 
gods of the earth, a panic among their creatures, a 
shout from the free; and France once more with 
swelling heart and baring her breast to the insolent 
foe, " heaved pantingly forth" the name of her cham- 
pion and her deliverer. 

Buonaparte thus straitened in his circumstances 
by the breach of one part of the treaty, still moce 
alarmed by the threat held out of the breach of 
another part by seizing on his person and making 
him a close prisoner; apprised also by the public 
papers of the state of feeling in France, formed his 
determination accordingly. This state of public feel* 
ing and affairs may be thus briefly simimed up : — 
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a king professing to reign by the grace of God and 
the Prince Regent of England, declaring himself ab- 
solute by right of birth, but willing to humour the 
French people by treating them as manumitted slaves ;. 
and while groaning under a foreign yoke and a re- 
vived despotism, mocking them with the offer of 
Liberty and a Charter — ^the nobles returned with 
their old prejudices and pretensions enhanced, and 
everywhere regarding the people as of a lower species 
-*-the emigrants put over the heads of those who had 
been fighting against and repelling them from the 
soil of the country for twenty years, and equally ob^ 
jects of dislike from their insolence and incapacity — 
the clergy renewing their mummeries, their exac- 
tions, and their threats of excommunication against 
those who held the national domains or church lands 
— ^the great proprietors brought back to the kingdom, 
but ejected from their former lordships and estates, 
and eight or ten millions of purchasers of these for- 
feited estates holding them in jeopardy and with a 
feeling of irritation and distrust — ^the army disbanded 
or recruited with Chouans and Royalists, the for- 
tresses given up, France dismantled, dishonoured, with 
her arms reversed — ^the King unable to grant favours 
or rewards to his old followers and adherents, for 
fear of offending the marshals and new nobility, whose 
only titles to distinction were treason and rebellion 
in his eyes — ^the finances again exhausted, public 
works discontinued, actresses refused burial, thus 
throwing a stain of impiety on the most refined and 
admirable of the national amusements, and the 
observance of the Sabbath strictly enforced, to the 
destroying the recreations and pastimes of the com* 
mon people — ^in fact, the persons, feelings, and cus- 
toms most hateful to the French, brought back to 
them by a foreign force, and not by any change in 
themselves, or voluntary recurrence to old habits and 
principles; and thus rendering the whole composition 
of public and of private life a medley of contradic- 
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tion and absurdity, a conflict between hostile parties 
in a kingdom (not a settled union or even gradual 
subsiding of different factions) and making it mani- 
fest that a state of things so odious and discordant 
could be maintained by foreign interference alone, 
which had at first imposed and still upheld it All 
that was wanted, therefore, was a national force to 
oppose that foreign force and to throw off that grievous 
burden. But it might be objected that if the French 
did not submit quietly to their present rulers, all 
Europe would rise up in arms against them. To so 
imperious a mandate there could be but one answer, 
a practical one ; and there was but one man who 
could give it. He did not shrink from the appointed 
task ; and he acquitted himself nobly of it. The plea 
that the French, in siding with Buonaparte, would 
prefer war and despotism to peace and liberty is a 
singular one. The allies said, " Take the Bourbons 
and the liberty they give you, abating (to oblige us) 
some of their original claims and their right to punish 
you as malefactors: go back to your chains a little 
lightened m conformity to the fantastic spirit of the 
tvmeSy or we will force you to do so. We have con- 
quered you, and we make you over to those in whose 
cause we fought, to a government you hate and have 
rejected ; and between whom and you there can never 
be a true reconciliation. You are a race of dastards, 
and we will make you a herd of slaves \" So much 
for the liberty side of the question. For the peace- 
able plea, it amounted to this: '^ Louis is a most 
peaceable monarch, as far as the enemies of France 
are concerned, but most warlike against his own 
country: therefore keep him; or this peaceful mo- 
narch will return at the head of six hundred thou- 
sand foreign troops to compel you to accept of peace 
on his conditions." This was doubtless a reason for 
getting rid of him the instant there was even a chance 
of success. The attempt was worth making; and it 
was made with more than a chance of succe^ 
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Napoleon having taken his resolution, kept the secret 
of his expedition until the last moment; and xmder 
one pretext or other, means were found to make the 
requisite preparations. It was not till they were all 
on board that the troops first conceived a suspicion of 
the Emperor's purpose ; a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred men had embarked to regain possession of an 
empire containing a population .of thirty millions. He 
set sail on Sunday, the 25th of February, 1815; and 
the next morning, at ten o'clock, was not out of sight 
of the island, to the great annoyance of the few friends 
he had left behind. At this time. Colonel Sir Niel 
Campbell was absent on a tour to Leghorn, in order 
that at his return he might have an audience, and get 
an insight into the ex-Emperor's intended motions ; 
but being informed by the French consul and by Spa- 
nocchi, the Tuscan governor of the town, that Na- 
poleon was certainly about to sail for the continent, 
he hastened back ; and giving chase to the little 
squadron in the Partridge sloop of war, which was 
cruising in the neighbourhood, only arrived in time 
to get a distant view of the flotilla, after Buonap^xte 
and his troops had landed. Sir Niel had an interview 
before he left Elba with the Emperor's mother and 
sister, in order to learn from them which way he was 
gone ; and was not a little nettled at their want of 
English plain dealing and sincerity in not betraying 
their son and brother into his hands, ovjt of the love 
which he (SirNid) bore to his native country. 
There are weaknesses and vices in the English cha- 
racter which make one blush for it, notwithstanding 
ten redoubted sea-fights and one victory by land. We 
really might be ashamed to show our faces, if it were 
not that we never turn our backs ! 

There were between five and six hundred men o& 
board the brig (the Inconstant) in which Buonaparte 
embarked.* On the passage they met with a French 

* Napoleon, when he set foot on board his vessel, exclaimed with 
Csesar, "The die is oast!" His countenance was cahn, his hrow 
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ship of war, with which they spoke. The guards were 
ordered to pull off their caps, and lie down ou the 

serene ; he appeared to think less of the success of his enterprise 
than of the means of promptly attaining his object. The eyes oi 
Count Bertrand sparkled with hope and joy; General Drouet was- 
pensive and serious; Cambrone appeared to care little about the 
future, and to think only of doing his duty well. The old grena- 
diers had resumed their martial and menacing aspect. The Emperor 
chatted and joked with them incessantly ; he pulled their ears and 
their mustachios. He reminded them of their dangers and their 
glory, and inspired their minds with that confidence with which his 
own was animated. 

All were burning to know their destination ; respect did not allo'vir 
any one to ask the question; at length Napoleon broke silence. 
" Grenadiers," said he, " we are going to France ; we are going to 
Paris!" At these words every countenance expanded, their joy- 
ceased to be mingled with anxiety, and stifled cries of " Frai^ce for 
ever !" attested to the Emperor, that in the heart of a Frenchman « 
the love of his country is never extijttt. 

An EngUsh sloop of war, coolmanded by Captain Campbell, ap- 
peared to have the charge of watching the island of Elba ; she waa 
continually sailing from Porto Ferrajo to Leghorn, and from Leghorn 
to Porto Ferrajo. At the moment of embarkation she was at Leg- 
horn, and could occasion no alarm ; but several vessels were descried 
in the channel, and their presence gave room for just apprehensions. 
It was hoped, however, that the night breeze would favour the pro- 
gress of the flotilla, and that before daybreak it would be out of 
sight. This hope was frustrated. Scarcely had it doubled Cape St. 
Andrew, in the island of £lba> when the wind fell, and the sea be- 
came calm. At daybreak it had advanced only six leagues, and waa 
still between the islands of Elba and Caprea. 

' The danger appeared imminent ; several of the seamen were for 
returning to Porto Ferrajo. The Emperor ordered them to hold on 
their course, as, at the worst, he had the chance either of capturing the 
French cruisers, or of taking refuge in the island of Corsica, where he 
was assured of being well received. To facilitate their manoeuvres, 
he ordered all the luggage embarked to be thrown overboard, which, 
was cheerfully executed at the instant. 

About noon the wind freshened a little. At four o'clock they were 
off Leghorn. One frigate was in sight five leagues to leewanS, 
another on the coast of Corsica^ and a man-of-war brig, which waa 
perceived to be " Le Zephir," commanded by Captain Andrieux, was 
coming down upon the imperial flotilla right before the wind. It was 
flrst proposed to speak to him, and make him hoist the three-coloured 
flag. The Emperor, however, gave orders to the soldiers of the 
guard to take off their caps and conceal themselves below, choosing 
rather to pass by the brig without being known, and reserving him- 
self in case of necessity, for the alternative of making him change' 
his colours. At six o'clock the two brigs passed alongside of each 
4>ther, and their commanders, who were acquainted, spoke together^ 
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deck or go below, while the captain exchanged some 
words with the commander of the frigate, whom he 

The captain of " Le Zephir'* inquired after the Emperor's health, 
and was answered through a speaking trumpet by the Emperor 
liimself, " that he was extremely well !" 

The two brigs, steering opposite courses, were soon out of sight o£ 
each other, without Captain Andrieuz having any suspicion of the 
-valuable prize that he had allowed to escape. 

In the night of the 27th, the wind continued to fre<<hen. At day- 
break a seventy-four was descried, which appeared steering for San 
Fiorenzo, or Sardinia, and it was soon perceived that she took no 
notice of the brig. 

The Emperor, before he quitted the isle of Elba, had prepared, 
-with his own hand, two proclamations, one addressed to the French 
people, the other to the army ; and he was desirous of having them 
copiied out fairly. His secretary and General Bertrand, being neither 
of them able to decipher them, carried them to Napoleon, who, de^ 
spairing of doing it himself, threw them into the sea from vexation. 
Then, after meditating for a few moments, he dictated to his secretary 
two other proclamations on the spot. 

The Emperor, while he dictated these proclamations, appeared to 
be animated with the most profound indignation. He seemed to 
bave before his eyes both the generals whom he accused of having 
given up France, and the enemies who had subjugated it. He inces- 
santly repeated the names of Marmont and Augereau, and they were 
always accompanied with threats, and with epithets suited to the 
idea he had conceived of their treachery. 

When the proclamations were ti-anscribed, the Emperor directed 
-them to be read aloud, and invited all those who could write a good 
hand to copy them. In an instant benches and drums were con- 
verted into tables, and soldiers, sailors, and officers, gaily set them- 
selves to work. 

. After a certain time. Napoleon said to the officers around him, 
''Now, gentlemen, it is your turn to speak to the army ; you must 
tell it what France expects of it under the important circumstances 
in which we shall soon find ourselves. ** Come, Bertrand, take your 
pen." The grand marshal, however, begged to be excused, llie 
Emperor then resumed his discourse, and dictated, without stopping, 
an address to the generals, officers, and soldiers of the army, in which 
the imperial guard was made to conjure them, in the name of honour 
and their country, to shake off the yoke of the Bourbons. 

The address was scarcely finished, wheA the coast of Antibes 
was descried at a distance. Immediately on this, the Emperor aad 
his brave followers saluted the land of their country with shouts of 
*' France for ever ! Success to the French !" and at the same instant 
yesamed the tri-coloured cockade.* 

On the 1st of March, at three o'clock, they entered the Gulf or 

* The cockade adopted by Napoleon, as sovereign of the island of 
Xlbft, was white and amaranth powdered with bees. 
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afterwards proposed to pursue and capture. Buona- 
parte rejected the idea as absurd, and asked why he 
should introduce this new episode into his plan ? He 
landed without any accident on the 1st of March at 
Cannes, a small seaport in the ^If of San Juan, not 
far from Frejus, where he had disembarked on his 
return from Egypt sixteen years before. A small party 
of the guards who presented themselves before the 
neighbouring garrison of Antibes, were made prisoners 
by the governor of the place. Some one (more nice 
than wise) hinted that it was not right to proceed till 
they had released their comrades who had been made 
prisoners; but the Emperor observed that this was 
poorly to estimate the magnitude of the undertaking : 
— ^before them were thirty millions of men waiting to 
be set fi^e ! He, however, sent the war commissioner 
to try what he could do, calling out after him, " Take 
care you do not get yourself made prisoner too !" At 
nightfall the troops bivouacked on the beacL Just 
before, a postilion in a splendid livery had been 
brought to him. It turned out that this man had 
formerly been a domestic of the Empress Josephine, 
.and was now in the service of the Prince of Monaco, 

Juan. General Drouot, and a certain number of officers and sol- 
diers, who were on board the felucca, Caroline, landed before the 
Emperor, who was still at a considerable distance from the shore. 
At this moment they peroeiyed to the right a large vessel, which ap- 
peared to them, though they were mistaken in this) to be steering 
with all sails towards the brig. Suddenly they were seized with the 
greatest disquiet ; they walked backward and forward, testifying by 
tiieir gestures and hurried steps the emotion and fear with which they 
were agitated. General Drouot ordered the Caroline to be unloaded!, 
and hasten to meet the brig. In an instant cannons, carriages, 
chests, baggage, eyerything was thrown out upon the sand, and 
already the grenadiers lind braye sea officers of the guard were rowing 
away with all their strength, when acclamations from the brig 
saluted their ears and their afirighted eyes. It was the Emperor ; 
whether from prudential motives or impatience, he had got into a 
simple boat. Their alarms ceased ; and the grenadiers stretohii^ 
out their arms to him, received him with the most affecting demon- 
strations of devotedness and joy. At five o'clock he landed. He 
has been heard to say that he never felt an emotion so profound as 
on this occasion. 
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who himself had been equerry to the Empress.* The 
postilion after expressing his great astonishment at 
finding the Emperor there, stated in answer to the 
questions that were put to him, that he had lust come 
Lm Paris ; that aU along the ^ad, as far as Avignon, 
he had heard nothing but regret for the Emperor's 
absence ; that his name was constantly echoed from 
mouth to mouth ; and that when once fairly through 
Provence he would find the whole population ready 
to rally round him. The man added, that his laced 
livery had firequently rendered him the object of 
odium and insult on the road. This was the testi- 
mony of one of the common class of society : it was 
very gratifying to the Emperor, as it entirely cor- 
responded with his expectations. The Prince of 
Monaco himself, on being presented to the Emperor, 
was less explicit. Napoleon refiradned from questioning 
him on political matters : the conversation therefore 
assumed a more lively character, and turned altoge- 
ther on the ladies of the former Imperial court, con- 
cerning whom the Emperor was very particular in 
his inquiries. 

As soon as the moon had risen, which was about 
one or two in the morning of the 2nd, the bivouacs 
broke up, and Napoleon gave orders for proceeding to 
Grasse. There he expected to find a road which he 
had planned during the Empire, but in this he was 
disappointed ; the Bourbons having, according to the 
immemorial and praiseworthy usage of all hereditary 
governments (existing in their own right and for their 
own profit and pleasure) given up all such expensive 
works as tended only to the public benefit, to put the 
money in their own pockets. Buonaparte was there- 
fore obliged to pass through narrow defiles fiUed with 
snow ; and left behind him in the hands of the muni- 
dHity his carriage and two pieces of cannon, which 
had been brought ashora This was termed a capture 

* Josephine died in the interim between Buonaparte's first abdi- 
cation and his return. 
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in the bulletins of the day. The municipality of 
Grasse was strongly in favour of the royalist cause ; 
but the sudden appearance of the Emperor afiforded 
but little time for hesitation, and they came to tender 
their submission to him. Having passed through the 
town, he halted on a little height some way beyond 
it, where he bi'eakfasted. He was soon surroimded 
by the whole population of the place ; and he heard 
the same sentiments and the same prayers as before 
he quitted France. A multitude of petitions had 
already been drawn up and were presented to him ; 
just as though he had come from Paris, and was 
making a tour through the departments. One com- 
plained that his pension had not been paid ; another 
that his cross of the legion of honoiu* had been taken 
from him. Some of the more discontented secretly 
informed Napoleon that the authorities of the town 
were very hostile to him, but that the mass of the 

Cple were devoted to him, and only waited till his 
k was turned to rid themselves of the miscreants. 
He replied, " Be not too hasty. Let them have the 
mortification of seeing our triumph, without having 
any thing to reproach us with.'' The Emperor ad- 
vunced ^th all the rapidity in his power. « Victoiy," 
he said, " depended on my speed. To me France was 
in Grenoble. That place was a hundred miles distant, 
but I and my companions reached it in five days, and 
with what weather and what roads ! I entered the 
city, just as the Count d'Artois, warned by the tele- 
graph, was quitting the Tuileries." 

Napoleon himself was so perfectly convinced of the 
state of affairs and of popular sentiment, that he knew 
his success in no way depended on the force he might 
bring with him. A piquet of geAs-d'armes, he said, 
was all that was necessary. Every thing turned out 
as he foresaw. At first he owned he was not without 
some degree of uncertainty and apprehension. As he 
advanced, it is true, the whole population declared 
themselves enthusiastically in his favour : but he saw, 
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no soldiers ; they were all carefully removed from the 
places through which he passed. It was not till he 
arrived between Mure and Vi^ille, within five or six 
leagues from Grenoble, and on the fifth day after his 
landing, that he met the first battalion. The com- 
manding officer refused to hold even a parley. The 
Emperor, without hesitation, advanced alone ; and 
one hundred grenadiers marched at some distance 
behind him with their arms reversed. The sight of 
Napoleon, his well-known costume, and his grey mili- 
tary great-coat had a magical effect on the soldiers^ 
ana they stood motionlesa Napoleon went straight up 
to them, and baring his breast, said, " Let him that 
has the heart now kill his Emperor I*' The soldiers 
threw down their arms; their eyes moistened with 
tears ; and cries of Vive VErn/pereur ! resounded on 
every side. Napoleon ordered the battalion to wheel 
round to the right, and all marched on to Paris. At 
a short distance from Grenoble, Colonel Labedoyere, 
who had been sent at the head of the 7th regiment to 
oppose his passage, came to join the Emperor. The 
impulse thus given in a manner decided the question. 
Labedoyere's superior officer in vain interfered to 
restrain his enthusiasm and that of his men. The 
tri-coloured cockades which had been concealed in the 
hollow of a drum were eagerly distributed among them ; 
and they threw away the badge of their own and the 
nation's dishonour. The peasantry of Dauphiny, the 
cradle of the Revolution, lined the road-side ; they 
were transported and mad with joy. The first bat- 
talion, which has just been alluded to, had shown 
some signs of hesitation ; but thousands of the coun- 
tiy-people crowded round it, and by their shouts of 
Vive i*-ffmp6rei6r.'%endeavoured to urge the troops to 
decision; while others who followed in Napoleon's 
re^r encouraged his little troop to advance, by assuring 
them that they would meet with success. Napo- 
leon said he could have taken two miUions of these 
peasants with him to Paris ; but that then he would 
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have been called the King of the Jacquerie, Am 
what would it have signified if he had ? He coiil< 
not help what was said. When the Revolution firs 
broke out, the Bourbons wanted the troops to mas 
sacre the people, and called it a revolution of the mob 
when the people afterwards got an army to defenc 
them (as they needs must) against the unceasing hos- 
tility of these Bourbons and their friends for five-and 
twenty years, then they said that it was the armj 
alone that was opposed to them, and that hindered 
the people from showing their love and affection foi 
them. A distinction has been taken between the 
feelings of the army and the people in this instance. 
There was none in kmd, though there might be in 
degree ; and still less ought there to have been any ; 
both ought to have been equally ready to devote them- 
selves " to the very outrance."' This was a cause that 
made every man in the country a soldier, and levelled 
all distinctions, except between the slave and the free. 
Where the question was to defend the soil and the rights 
of the country against foreign domination, there could 
be no dispute about the right or duty to do so, but 
about the will and courage ; and in this point of view 
the army was not to be disqualified, but to have the 
preference as expressing the more manly and nervous 
sense of the people. Suppose it had been pretended 
that the English people in 1798 and 1803 were anxious 
for the invasion of England by the French, but that 
the army would not let them come ashore. This would 
not have been a caricature of the perversity and shifts 
that were resorted to, in order to prove the attachment 
of the French nation to the Bourbons. Thus much 
may be granted, that (with the exception of the army) 
their hatred of the Bourbons was mot so great as their 
dread of six hundred thousand foreign bayonets ; also, 
their love of Buonaparte was less than their dread of 
six hundred thousand foreign bayonets. If Buona- 
parte was not popular, it is strange ; for the utmost 
conceivable popularity that a man can possess would 
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only enable him with a handful of men to march from 
one end of a kingdom to the other, enter its capital^ 
and take possession of a throne ! But the French 
people waited for the arrival of the allies (bringing 
back peace and lil)erty with them) to express their 
true and unbiassed sentiments. I have no objection 
to this being the opinion of any one who will apply 
the same rule to his own or any other country but 
France! 

In a valley through which the troops had to pass^ 
a very affecting spectade presented itself : a number 
of corrmmnea were assembled together, accompanied 
with their mayors aud curates. Amidst the multitude 
was observed a fine-looking young man, a grenadier 
of the guard, who had been missing since the time of 
Napoleon^s landing, and whose disappearance had 
given rise to suspicion. He now advanced to throw 
himself at the Enperor's feet : the tears glistened in 
his eyes, and he supported in his arms an old man of 
ninety years of age, whom he presented to the 
Emperor; it was his father, in quest of whom he had 
set oflf as soon as he landed in France. The Emperor, 
alter his arrival at the Tuileries, ordered a picture to 
be painted of this subject. 

Napoleon had issued two proclamations on the 
road. He at first regretted not having had them 
printed before he left Elba; though tlus could not 
have been done without some risk of promulgating 
his design. He dictated them on board the vessel,, 
where every man who could write was employed in 
copying them. These copies soon became very scarce ; 
were often incorrect and even illegible; and it was 
not till he arrived at (Jap on the 5th, that he found 
means to have them printed. They were from that 
time circulated and read everywhere with the utmost 
avidity, and produced an effect which is not asto- 
nishing, considering the matter and the circumstances. 
They were as follows : — " Frenchmen ! The defection 
of the Duke of Castiglione delivered up Lyons. 
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without defence to our enemies. The army, tt 
command of which I had entrusted to him, \^as b 
the number of its battalLons, the courage and patri 
otlsm of the troops that composed it, in a conaitio] 
to beat the Austrian troops opposed to it, and t 
arrive in time on the rear of the left flank of th< 
army which threatened Paris. The victories of Champ 
Auber, of Montmirail, of Chateau-Thierry, of Vau 
champs, of Mormans, of Montereau, of Craonne, o: 
Rheims, of Arcis-sur-Aube, and of St Dizier, the rising 
of the brave peasants of Lorraine and Champagne, oi 
Alsace, Franche-Compte and Burgundy, and the 
position which I had taken in the rear of the hostile 
army, by cutting it off from its magazines, its parks oi 
reserve, its convoys, and all its equipages, had placed 
it in a desperate situation. The French were never 
on the point of being more powerful, and the ^Ute of 
the enemy's army was lost without resource ; it would 
have found a tomb in those vast plains which it had 
so mercilessly laid waste, when the treason of the 
Duke of Eagusa delivered up the capital and dis- 
organised the army. The unexpected misconduct of 
these two generals, who betrayed at once their 
country, their prince, and their benefactor, changed 
the fate of the war ; the situation of the enemy was 
such that at the close of the action which took place 
before Paris, he was without ammunition, in conse- 

Suence of his separation from his parks of reserva 
n these new and distressing circumstances, my heart 
was torn, but my mind remained immoveable ; I con- 
sulted only the interests of the country: I banished 
myself to a rock in the middle of the sea; my life 
was yours, and might still be useful to you. French- 
men! In my exile I heard your complaints and your 
vows; you accused my long slumbers; you reproached 
me with sacrificing the welfare of the country to my 
repose. I have traversed seas through perils of every 
kind; I return among you to reclaim my rightt^ 
which are yours." 
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That to the army was still more masterly and 
eloquent. It ran thus: — "Soldiers! We have not 
been conquered: two men sprung from our ranks 
have betrayed our laurels, their country, their bene- 
factor, and their princa Those whom we have 
beheld for twenty-five years traversing all Europe to 
raise up enemies against us, who have spent their 
lives in fighting against us in the ranks of foreign 
armies, and in cursing our beautiful France, shall they 
pretend to command or enchain our eagles, they who 
have never been able to look them in the face? Shall 
we suffer them to inherit the fruit of our glorious 
toils, to take possession of our honours, of our for- 
tunes; to calumniate and revile our glory? If their 
reign were to continue, all would be lost, even the 
recollection of those memorable days. With what 
fury they misrepresent them ! They seek to tarnish 
what the world admires; and if there still remain 
defenders of our glory, they are to be found among 
those very enemies whom we have confronted in 
fields of battle. Soldiers! In my exile I have heard 
your voice; I have come back in spite of all obstacles 
and all dangers. Your general, called to the throne 
by the choice of the people and raised on your shields, 
is restored to you: come and join him. Mount the 
tri-coloured cockade; you wore it in the days of our 
greatness. We must forget that we have been the 
masters of nations; but we must not suffer any to 
intermeddle in our affairs. Who would pretend to be 
master over us ? Who would have the power ? Re- 
sume those eagles which you had at Ulm, at Auster- 
lit«, at Jena, at Eylau, at Wagram, at Friedland, at 
Tudela, at Eckmuhl, at Essling, at Smolensk, at the 
Moskwa, at Lutzen, at Wurtchen, at MontmiraiL 
The veterans of the armies of the Sambre and 
Meuse, of the Rhine, of Italy, of Egypt, of the 
West, of the grand army, are humiliated: their 
honourable scars are stained, their successes would be 
crimes, the brave would be rebels, if, as the enemies 

VOL. IV. I 
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of the people pretend, the Intimate sovereigns vt 
in the midst of the foreign armies. Honours^ reoc 
penses, favours are reserved for those who hi 
served with them against the country and against 
Soldiers! Come and range yourselves under 1 
banners of your chief: his existence is only made nj 
yours; his rights are only those of the people a 
yours; his interest, his honour, his glory, are no otl 
than your interest, your honour, and your glo 
Victory shall march at a charging- step; the ea^ 
with the national colours shall fly from steeple 
steeple till it reaches the towers of Notre-Dan 
Then you will be aUe to show your scars with honou 
then you will be able to boast of what you have don 
you will be the liberators of the country. In yoi 
old age, surrounded and looked up to by your feUoi 
citizens, they will listen to you with respect as yc 
recount your high deeds; you will each of you I 
able to say with pride, ^ And I also made part of thi 
Grand Army which entered twice within the walls ( 
Vienna, within those of Rome, of Berlin, of Madric 
of Moscow, and which delivered Paris from the stai 
which treason and the presence of the enemy ha/i 
imprinted on it/ Honour to those brave soldiers, th« 
glory of their country!"' 

One does not wonder at the effect these words pro 
duced, but that it ever could be lost That it was s( 
was not the fault of the cause, of the leader, or the 
army. For the present it was the dawn of a brightei 
day, a raising from the depths of despair, a reprieve 
from dishonour, a ransom from slavery, a recall from 
the dead, that seemed little short of miraculoua It 
was nightfall when Napoleon arrived before the walk 
of Grenoble. He found the gates closed, and the 
commanding officer refused to open them. The gaj> 
risen assembled on the ramparts shouted " Vive I'Em- 
pereur i" and shook hands with Napoleon's followers 
through the wickets, but they could be prevailed on to 
do nothing more. It was necessary to force the 
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:gate8 ; and this was done under the mouths of ten 
pieces of artillery, loaded with grape-shot In none 
of his battles did Napoleon ever imagine himself to be 
in so much danger as at the entrance into Grenobla 
The soldiers seemed to turn upon him with furious 
gestures : for a moment it might be supposed that 
they were going to tear him to piece& But these 
were the suppressed transports of love and joy. The 
Emperor and his horse were both borne alcmg by the 
multitude ; and he had scarcely had time to breathe 
in the inn where he alighted, when an increased 
tumult was heard without ; the inhabitants of Gre- 
noble came to offer him the gates of the city, since 
they could not present him with the keys.* 

From Grenoble to Paris, Napoleon found no further 
opposition. During the four days of his stay at 
Lyons, where he had arrived on the 10 th, there were 
continually upwards of twenty thousand people as- 
sembled before his windows, whose acclamations were 
unceasing. It would never have been supposed that 
the Emperor had even for a moment been absent 
from the country. He issued orders, signed decrees, 
reviewed the troops, as if nothing had happened. The 
military corps, the public bodies, and all classes of 
citizens eagerly came forward to tender their homage 
and their services. The Count d' Artois, who had hafi- 
tened to Lyons as the Duke and Duchess of Angou- 
leme had done to Bordeaux, like them in vain 
attempted to make a stand. The national horse 
guards (who were known royalists) deserted him at 
this crisis ; and in his flight only one of them chose 
to follow him. Buonaparte refused their services 
when offered to him, and sent the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour to the single volunteer who had 

* It is a rule in philoaopfay to admit no more causes than are suf- 
ficient; and the army being sufficient to bring back Buooaparte, the 
Tories, who are great philosophers when it suits them, hold them- 
selves bound to maintain (be the fact as it might) that in this, as in 
the other instances, the inhabitants took no part in it. 

i2 
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thus shown his fidelity. As soon as the Empei 
quitted Lyons, he wrote to Ney, who with his arc 
was at Lons-le-Sauhiier, to come and join him, N^ 
had set off from the court with a pnMnise to bru 
Napoleon "like a wild beast in a cage to Parif 
But amidst the general confusion, distracted betwec 
his new engagements and his old obligations, thunde 
struck by the Emperor's proclamations, abandoned I 
his troops, and overpowered by the enthusiasm of th 
people of the surrounding provinces — ^Ney, the old] 
of the revolution, yielded to the general impulse, an 
issued his fieanous order of the day. Well would i 
have been, if all his qualms had ended here, and ha 
not afterwards followed him into the field of battle 
Ney, after what had passed, expected to be ill re 
ceived, and begged leave to retire from the service 
but the Emperor wrote back an answer, desiring hin 
to come, and that he would receive him as on the daj 
after the battle of Moscow ; and on his presenting 
himself, he rushed into his arms, calling him tJu 
bravest of the brave : and from that moment all wa^i 
forgotten.* This uniform display of magnanimity 
seeibed only to stimulate the ingratitude of those 

* The emperor, in his progress fix>m Elba to PariSy imagined that he 
should find Ney at Auxerre on his arrivaL ' ' I cannot conceive, " said 
he to Oeneral Bertrand, " why Ney is not here ; I am surprised at it, 
and uneasy ; has he changed his opinions ? I cannot think so ; he 
would never have suifered Gamot to implicate himself. Yet we must 
know on what we are to depend—see to it." A few hours after the 
marshal arrived. It was about eight o'clock, and Count Bertmnd 
came to inform the Emperor of it. ** The marshal, before he comes 
into your majesty's presence," said he, ** is desirous of collecting his 
ideas, and justifying in writing his conduct both previous and sub- 
sequent to the events of Fontainebleau." — "What need is there of 
any justification to me ?" answered Napoleon : " tell him that I love 
him still, and that I wiU embrace him to-morrow." He would not 
receive him the same day, as a punishment for having had to wait 
for him. 

The next day the Emperor, as soon as he perceived him, said, 
" Embrace me, my dear marshal, I am glad to see you. I want no 
explanation or justification ; I have honoured and esteemed you as 
the bravest of the brave." 

Net. Sire, the newspapers haye told 9, heap of lies, which I wishi 
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towards whom it was exerted, and to make them de- 
termined to triumph over it by repeated acts of dis- 

to confute : my conduct has ever been that of a good soldier and a 
good Frenchman. 

Napoleon. I know it, and accordingly never doubted' your attach- 
ment. 

Key. You were right, sire. Your majesty may always depend 
upon me, when my country is concerned. — It is for my country I 
have shed my blood, and for it I would still spill it to the last drop. 
I love you, sire, but my country above all ! above all ! 

Nap. (interrupting him). It is patriotism, too, that brings me to 
France. I learned that our country was unhappy, and I am come to 
deliver it from the emigrants and the Bourbons. I will confer upon 
it all that it expects from me. 

Net. Your Majesty may be assured that we will support you ; he 
who acts with justice may do what he pleases with the French. 
The Bourbons have ruined themselves, by having wished to act as 
they thought proper, and thrown aside the army. 

Nap. Princes who never saw a naked sword could not. honour 
the army : its glory humiliated them, and they were jealous of it. > : ' 

Net. Yes, sire, they incessantly thought to humiliate us. I am 
still enraged, when I think that a marshal of France, an old warrior 
like me, was obliged to kneel to receive the cross of St. Louis ! — it 
could not last ; and, if you had not come to expel them, we should 
have driven them out ourselves. 

Nap, How are your troops disposed ? 

Net. Very well, sire ; I thought they would have stifled me^ 
when I announced to them that they were about to march to meet 
your eagles. 

Nap. What generals are with you ? 
. Net. Le Courbe and Bourmont. 

Nap. Why are they not come hither ? 

Net. They showed some hesitation, and I left them. 

Nap. Are you not afraid of Bourmont's bestirring himself, and em- 
barrassing you ? 

Net. No, sire ; he will keep himself quiet ; besides, he would find 
nobody to second him. I have expelled from the ranks all the light 
in&ntry of Louis XIV. who had been given to us, and all the country 
is fired with enthusiasm. 

Nap. No matter ; I shall not leave him any possibility of disturb- 
ing us : you will direct him and the royalist officers to be secured 
till we enter Pari^. I shall be there, without doubt, by the 20th or 
25th, or sooner. If we arrive, as I hope, without any obstacle, do 
you think they will defend themselves ? 

Net. I do not think they will, sire ; you know what the Parisians 
lire, — more noise than work. 

Nap. I have received despatches from Paris this morning; the 
patriots expect me with impatience, and are on the point of 
rising ; I am afraid of some quarrel taking place between them and 
the royalists. I would not for the world that my return should 
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loyally! On this subject, Napoleon was heard 
say, " If I except Labedoyere, who flew to me wi 
enthusiasm and affection, and another individual w! 
of his own accord rendered me important service 
nearly all the other generals whom I met on n 
route evinced hesitation and uncertainty ; they yield 
only to the impulse about them, if indeed they d 
not manifest a hostile feeling towards me. This wj 
the case with Ney, with Massena, St Cyr, Soult, ; 
well as with Macdonald and the Duke of Belluno ; i 
that if the Bourbons had reason to complain of tt 
complete desertion of the soldiers and the peopl 
they had no right to reproach the chiefs of the ann 
with conspiring against them, who had shown then 
selves mere children in poHtics, and could be looke 
upon as neither emigrants nor patriota^^ 

For the rest of the way, Napoleon may be said t 
have made a triumphal march And here let us tak 
a brief retrospect of it, brief as was the triumph itsel 
It was indeed a merry march, the march from Cannes 
Those days were jocund and jubilant — ^fuU of heart' 
ease and of cdlegrease. Its footsteps had an audibl( 
echo through the earth. Laughed eyes, dance€ 
hearts, clapped hands at it. ^^ It loosened something 
at the chest;" and men listened with delight and 
wonder (wherever such were to be found) to the 
unbaxring and unbolting of those doors of despotism 
which they thought had been closed on them forever. 
All that was human rejoiced ; the tyrant and the slave 
shrunk back aghast, as the clash of arms was drowned 
in the shout of the multitude. This is popularity ; not 
when a thousand persons consult and deliver the result 
of their decisions formally and securely, but where 
eadi of the thousand does this (before that of the 

be stained with a single drop of blood. It is easy for you to hold 
communication with Paris ; write to your friends — write to Murat, 
that our a&irs go on well, that I shall airive without firing a single 
musket ; and let them all unite to prevent the spilling of blood. Our 
triumph should ba aa pure as the cause we serve. — £ertnm(L 
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others can be known) from an uncontrollable impulse, 
, and without ever thinking of the consequences. ^It 
was the greatest instance ever known of the power 
exerted by one man over opinion ; nor is this difficult 
to be accounted for, since it was one man armed with 
the rights of a people against those who had robbed 
them of all natural rights, and gave them leave to 
breathe by a charter. Therefore Buonaparte seemed 
from his first landing to bestride the country like a 
Colossus, for in him rose up once more the prostrate 
might and majesty of man ; and the Bourbons, like 
toads or spiders, got out of the way of the huge 
shadow of the Child Roland of the B.evolution. The 
implied power to serve and buckler up a state was 
portentous: if it was fear and personal awe that 
threw a spell over them in spite of themselves, and 
turned aside all opposition, though it might take from 
the goodness of the cause, it Vould not lessen the 
prowess and reputation of the man. Even if the 
French had forgot themselves and him, would not 
their former sentiments be revived in all their foroe 
by his i^nt appearance among them, so fuU of the 
bold and marvellous ? The very audacity of the un- 
dertaking, as it baffled calculation, baffled resistance 
to it, as much as if he had actually returned from the 
dead. Its not seeming ridiculous stamped it sublime; 
any one but he making such an attempt would have 
been stopped at the outset ; and this shows that he 
possessed more influence than any other human 
beii^. It was the admiration inspired by the person 
and the enterprise that carried him through, and 
made all sanguine, anxious, full of interest for him, as 
for the hero of some lofty poem or high-wrought 
romance. He dispersed the Gompagnons du Lya^ as 
Ulysses slew the suitors. The only pleas I have heard 
in favour of the popularity of the Bourbons in com- 
parison are, first, that the French dreaded the return 
of war. If peace is purchased at that price, it may 
always be obtained by setting your enemies on the 
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throne, for they will hardly make war on themselv€ 
Tl^e second is like unto the first, and admite the san 
answer. It is said the army and not the people wei 
favourable to Buonaparte and against the governmen 
But the army cannot be conceived to be against th 
government, unless the government has been impose 
by foreigners, by whom they have been foiled ; and i 
this case, the enthusiasm of the military and the zee 
of the people must be supposed to go hand in banc 
These arguments may, therefore, be returned on th 
hands of their original fabricators or more wretche< 
endorsers — ^Whig orators and parliamentary speakers 
whose vanity will not let them remain silent, and wh( 
have not courage to speak the truth. The Bourbon« 
had reckoned on the troops to defend them : if th( 
people were for them, why did they not trust theii 
cause to them ! They did more wisely in appealing 
to their old friends • and acquaintances, the allies ; 
who this time forced them back without the formality 
of asking any questions of the French peopla This 
was so far at least well. 

. Buonaparte travelled several hours ahead of his 
army, often without any guard, or attended only by a 
few Polish lancers. His advanced guard now regu- 
larly consisted of the troops who happened to be 
before him on the road, and to whom couriers were 
sent forward to apprise them of his approach. Thus 
he entered Paris, escorted by the very troops who in 
the morning had been ordered out to oppose him. 
Louis XVIII. had left the capital at one in the morning 
of the 20th. Marshal Macdonald had taken the com- 
mand of the troops at Melun, the last place where 
they could make a stand. They were drawn up in 
three lines to receive the Emperor's troops, who were 
said to be advancing from Fontainebleau. There was 
a long pause of suspense, which seldom fails to render 
men more accessible to strong and sudden emotioa 
The glades of the forest and the winding ascent 
which leads to it were full in view of the troops, but 
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presented the appearance of a deep solitude. AH 
was silence, except when the bands played some old 
tunes connected with the name ana family of the 
Bourbons. The sounds excited no corresponding 
sentiments among the soldiers. At length, in the 
afternoon, a galloping of horse was heard. An open 
carriage appeared, surrounded by a few hussars, and 
drawn by four horses. It came on full speed; stopped, 
and Napoleon, leaping out of it, was in the midst of 
the ranks which had been drawn up to oppose him. 
His escort threw themselves from their horses, mingled 
with their ancient comrades, and the effect of their 
exhortations was instantaneous on men whose minds 
were already made up to the same purpose. There 
was a general shout of Vive VJSmpereurl The last 
troops of the Bourbons passed over to the other side, 
and there was no farther obstacle between Napoleon 
and the capital. He arrived art; the Tuileries about 
nine o'clock in the evening with an escort of about a 
hundred horse. On alighting, he was almost squeezed 
to death by the crowd of officers and citizens who 
thronged about him, and fairly carried him up stairs 
in their arms. Here he found dinner waiting ; and 
as he was sitting down to table, an officer brought the 
intelligence of the capitulation of the citadel of Vin- 
cennes. Meantime the Revolution had taken full 
effect in Paris. Lavalette had taken possession of the 
Post-office in the name of the Emperor, by which 
means he stopped Louis's proclamations, and officially 
announced Napoleon's return to all the departments : 
and Excelmans hastened to remove the white flag 
which floated on the Tuileries, replacing it by the tri- 
coloured one. Should any hand be found bold and 
strong: enough to do this a third time, the arm of 
En^lLd is L at present long enough t; taJceit down 
again !* 

* On the 20th of March, 1815, at an early hour, no inconsiderable 
Imstle was manifested throughout Paris. About mid-day, a body of 
about two thousand troops, covered with dirt and dust, were seen 
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approaching the Boulevard Montmartre ; they were accdmpamed by 
aeveral pieces of heavy artillery, every man wearing the tri-coloured 
eockade ; while at stated intends of five minntes, as they advanced, 
ihonts of ** Vive PEmperear!** rent the air, in which they were 
joined by vodferatioiis of the populace who accompanied them, every 
soldier having a citizen linked to either arm, demanding tidings con- 
cerning the march of Napoleon, and the period of his arrival at thft 
capital. This motiey cavalcade was slow in its progressy for at cer- 
tain periods a halt was made in <Hrder to gratify the populace, who 
insisted upon regaling the companions of the Emperor, for which 
purpose aU the surrounding wine-shops were put in a state of requi- 
aitioBy when immense cans were brought out at the expense of the 
people, who, with the troqpe, toasted the Emperor, General Ber- 
trand, the old guard, &c., with an enthusiasm which none but am 
eye-witness can figure to his imagination. In this manner they con- 
tmued aloi^ the Boulevards^ turning down the Bue de la Paix, 
and halted in the Place YendiMne, where it appears ihey were to 
remain till further orders. 

At- a quarter past six o'clock a distant shout was heard at the 
Tnileries, which continued rapidly increasing, and, after a lapse of 
some minutes, a small escort galloped into the square, and, inmie- 
diately afterwards, a carriage rattled along at full speed, containing 
the object so long and ardently expected, who, witii Bertrand and 
Dwmet, made signs to the shouting populace, whUe numaous general 
officers surrounded the vehicle uncovered, mingling their affectionate 
sentiments with those of the crowd. 

On gaining the portal, it was with infinite difficulty that Napo- 
leon could aUght, from the dreadful pressure, and no sooner had he 
gained the bottom of the grand staircase, than he was raised from 
the ground and borne up the flight of stairs upon the shoulders of 
the officers, during which operation his constant cry was, " Soyez 
sage, mes bon enfans ! Soyez sage, je vous en prie !'* " Be steady, 
my good children ; be steady, I entreat you \" But to expect sub- 
ordination at such a moment was fidlacious, as the general impulse 
approximated to madness ; in proof of which, a piece of the ^p of 
his coat being either purposely or by accident torn off, was instantly 
divided into hundreds of scraps, for procuring a renmant of which, 
by way of relic, there was as much struggling as if the effort had 
been made to become possessed of so many ingots of gold. 

At an early hour in the morning thousands repair^ to the Tuile- 
riea' gardens to view Napoleon, who appeared at one of the windows 
every five minutes, when he was saluted with incessant acclamations. 
Upon one of these occasions, Bertrand stood beside him, whom 
he good-naturedly pulled by the ear, and patted on the shoul* 
der, exclaiming, as he performed the action, ** Le brave ne m'a 
jamais quitte !'* ** This brave fellow never abandoned me !" As the 
windows of the apartment were wide open, Napoleon was seen con- 
stantly traversing a chamber, accompanied by the Queen Hortense. 
Numerous individuals among the crowd held up petitions ; upon 
the Emperor's retiring from the window, they were desired by Ber- 
trand, or some other officer, to deliver them to a sentry stationed 
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below at no great diatance ; when, after the lapse of a few minutes. 
Napoleon again appeared with the bundle of papers in his left hand^ 
which he held forth to view, and then, placing his right hand upon 
his heart, he bowed his head two or three times, thereby intimating 
that it was his intention to peruse every document himself, and not 
commit the petitions of his subjects to the decision of any other indi- 
vidual. — Frimcefor the last Seven Tears, hy W. H. Ireland, 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

PROCEEDINGS PREVIOUS TO OPENING THE 

CAMPAIGN. 

JProceedingR of the Hundred Days ; Napoleon's interview witli Ben- 
jamin Constant ; the new constitution ; meeting of the legislative 
body ; Buonaparte's answer to the addresses of the chambers ; 
Murat proclaims Italy independent ; treaty of the four powers 
against Napoleon ; arrival in the Netherlands of the English and 
Prussians under Wellington and Blucher; effective strength of 
the French armies. 

If the return from Elba was the triumph of common 
sense and natural feeling, the whole of the Hundred 
Days afterwards may be described as the triumph of 
trifling and cross-purposes. It was the reaction of 
political imbecility and speculative pedantry. Buona- 
parte wanted a sword ; and they gave him a foil 
There had been too much of blood at one period, too 
much of war at another ; and therefore to avoid the 
danger of renewing the career of foreign conquest, 
they would not allow him arms to defend himself; 
and he was not to confiscate the property of traitors 
or even punish the authors of recommendations to 
assassinate him and overturn his government by force, 
because this might seem like a return to the reign of 
terror and a violation of liberal principles. The ardour 
and infatuation shown in defence of these paradoxes 
was in proportion to their tenuity. Men in a state of 
barbarism and ignorance swallow the grossest absur- 
dities greedily, because they excite their wonder : men 
in a state of refinement are the dupes of the most 
frivolous excuses, because they exercise and afford 
proofs of their ingenuity. Thus what is least and 
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most insignificant in itself, becomes of most conse- 
quence in the public opinion ; and the greatest object 
is lost in disputes about the evanescent shades of iL 
The people saw well enough that the question was^ 
whether the country should be conquered or free, 
whether governments came of divine or human origin; 
and that if they wanted the one, they must ^ve 
Buonaparte ; if the other, the Bourbons. The leadeis 
of the people saw this, but fifty other distinctions with 
it, which perplexed and distracted their attention 
fh>m the main question and vital principle, covering 
it over like cobwebs, or eating up its sap and pith 
like the ivy. The Fauxbourgs saw no alternative 
between the new and the old government ; the 
drawing-rooms and coffee-houses, that is, the talkers 
and critics, saw something else between the two (and 
they had it) namely, their own opinion, whatever it 
might be. When foUy arrives at a certain height, it 
has its root in equal baseness and want of principle. 
These high-flown aspirations after Utopian perfection 
were leagued (almost inseparably) with rank treachery 
and ranker cowardice. The Parisian speculators and 
sceptics were not afraid of Buonaparte — ^they were 
afraid of the allies. Had he been once more at the 
head of conquering armies, in possession of absolute 
power, they would (as they did before) have crouched 
to him and hailed him as a God ; it was because he 
wanted their assistance and zeal to defend them 
against the enemy, that they were determined to do 
nothing to commit themselves irrevocably in the 
struggle; and that they did ev^thing to thwart> 
annoy, and discountenance him, that they might have 
an excuse, in case of their being called upon for any 
painful sacrifices or exertions, to deliver up both him 
and themselves with ignominy to the enemy. Every 
one, therefore, thought this a fit opportunity to 
give Buonaparte his advice ; to cavil, to object, to 
criticise, to revive old grievances, instead of meeting 
present exigencies or warding off future and indelible 
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difigraca All their resistance to Napoleon reafijr 
meant that they would not make any very violent re- 
mstanoe to the allies, so that this Soman sternness 
and independent deportment was only a cover (in 
case of reverses) for the undisguised and unqualified 
display of French volatility and naticmal abjectnesa 
It must be confessed that this is is. part also the mis- 
fortune of the cause. Men in a savage and rude 
state of society acre slaves, becaoise they do not know 
what lib^y is : in a state of civilization and kno wledge, 
they want the courage to defend it. Libeiiy and in^ 
depend^ice are also nearly another name for disunion 
and party-spirit. Those who wish to learn the history 
of revolutions and reform, have only to read the ao- 
count of the battle of Both well Bridge in Old Mor- 
tcdity; where, while the Tory cavalry were chaiging 
their ranks, the Covenanters were debating about left 
and right-hand defectiona So it was and so it will be, 
while the nature of things lasts. Three hundred men, 
willing to be slaves, put imphcit faith in and follow 
their leader, and carry all before them. Three hun- 
dred men, determined to think and act for themselves, 
to give way in nothing, and sacrifice no jot of their 
opinion as to what is right, while they are disputing 
and refining, are split into as many different factions 
as there are persons, and are set upon and bound 
hand and foot by their adversaries, who will allow 
them no freedom of opinion at all. This, it should 
seem, they think a less evil than the other, because 
men's self-love is sooner brought to submit to a bare- 
faced wrong than voluntarily to sanction the slightest 
difference of sentiment, which might compromise thdx 
own, or by being the next thing to the truth, require 
all their tenaciousness of principle and purpose to 
keep the separation clear. The proximity of the one 
staggers and makes them uneasy: the other their 
reason despises. The lovers of liberty and reform are 
the natural victims and the dupes of the slaves of 
power. For the latter think only of what is, or of 
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what is for their advantage, and cling to it with 
equal servility and fury : the former are thinking of 
what is best, though it may be quite hopeless, and 
their hold of this is less sure and fixed. Reformers, 
lovers of improvement and innovation, are those in 
whom the ideal faculty prevails over sense and habit; 
and this being the case, they will be apt to be satis- 
fied too easUy with their own imaginations and 
opinions ; and provided they can indulge in these, 
care little about having them realised, of ^srfiich there 
is in general small chance. If a certain de^ee of 
good is within their possession or reach, they grow 
indiflFerent to it ; raise their standard of perfection 
^ill higher ; become extravagant and fastidious in 
their ends to the neglect of all practical means to 
enforce them ; and, like the dog in the fable (the 
type of this class of philosophers and politicians) 
constantly lose the substance for the shadow. These 
persons are, doubtless, useful in their generation ; but 
they are the worst marplots and stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the accomplishment of their own schemes. 
They also often play the part of the dog in the 
manger ; and envy and try to supplant those who 
have shown more practical ability than themselves ; 
and would sooner see the object of their whole lives 
mangled and made a mockery of, than that it should 
be guarded by other hands than theirs or by other 
means than they approve o£ 

Buonaparte, however, in his new circumstances, 
struggled hard to fall in with the humour and de- 
mands (many of them reasonable in themselves) of 
these people, and to make his iron will bend to their 
veering speculations ; and considering the novelty of 
the attempt, performed wonders, though they some- 
times tried his patience to the utmost. It is a pity 
that this compromise with the idealists turned out as 
it did, and as Buonaparte feared it would. M. Ben- 
jamin Constant, one of the most respectable and 
candid of the party, and one of his oldest antagonists, 
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was sent for soon after the Emperor's arrival, to make 
known the views and expectations of what was called 
the constitutional or liberal party in France, and as a 
proper medium to commumcate the Empei*or's ovm 
sentiments and changes of opinion. An interview 
took place at the Tuileries on the 24th of April ; and 
the account of it throws too much light on the im- 
portant point to be omitted hera Buonaparte began 
the conversation himself, and affected to disguise 
or soften nothing either in his past conduct or present 
dispositions. "The nation/' ne said, "has had a 
respite of twelve years from every kind of political 
agitation, and for one year has enjoyed a respite 
from war. This double repose has created a craving 
after activity. It requires, or fancies it requires a 
Tribv/ne and popular assemblies. It did not always 
require them. The people threw themselves at my 
feet, when I took the reins of government You 
ought to recollect this, who made a trial of opposition. 
Where was your support, your strength ? Nowhera 
I assumed less authority than I v(ss invited to assume. 
At present all is changed. A feeble government, op- 
posed to the national interests, has given to these 
interests the habit of standing on the defensive and 
evading authority. The taste for constitutions, for 
debates, for harangues, appears to have revived. 
Nevertheless, it is but the minority that wishes all 
this, be assured. The people, or, if you like the 
phrase better, the multitude, wish only for me. You 
would say so, if you had seen this multitude pressing 
eagerly on my steps ; precipitating themselves from 
the tops of the mount-ains ; calling on me, seeking 
me out, saluting me. On my way from Cannes hither, 
I have not conquered, I have administered. I am 
not alone (as has been pretended) the Emperor of the 
soldiers ; I am that of the peasants, of the plebeians 
of France. Accordingly, m spite of all that has 
happened, you see, the people come back to me. 
There is sympathy between us. It is not as with the 
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privileged classes. ' The noblesse have been in my 
service; they thronged in crowds into my ante- 
chambers. There is no place that they have not 
accepted, asked for, solicited. I have had the Mont* 
morencys, the Noailles, the Rohans, the Beauvaus, 
the Mortemarts, in my train. But there never was 
any analogy. The steed made his curvets, he was well 
broke in ; but I felt him quake imder me. With the; 
people it is another thing. The popular fibre responds 
to mine. I have risen from the ranks of the people : 
my voice acts mechanically upon them. Look at 
those conscripts, the sons of peasants : I never flat- 
tered them ; I treated them roughly. They did not 
crowd round me the less ; they did not for that cease 
to cry, Vive VEmpereur ! It is that between them 
and me there is one and the same nature. They look 
to me as their support, their safeguard against the 
nobles. I have but to make a sign, or rather to look 
another way, and the nobles would be massacred in 
all the provinces. So well have they managed 
matters in the last ten months ! But I do not desire 
to be the king of a mob. If there are the means to 
govern by a constitution, well and good, I wished 
for the empire of the world ; and to ensure it, a 
power without bounds was necessary to me. To 
govern merely France, it is possible that a constitu- 
tion may be better. I wished for the empire of the 
world ; and who would not have done so in my 
place. The world invited me to rule over it Sove* 
reigns and subjects alike emulously bowed the neck 
imder my sceptre. I have seldom met with opposition 
in France ; but still I have encountered more of it 
from some obscure and unarmed Frenchmen, than 
from all those kings so resolute just now no longer to 
have a man of the people for their equal ! See then 
what appears to you possible : let me know your ideas. 
Public discussions, free elections, responsible ministers, 
the liberty of the press, I have no objection to all 
that — ^the liberty of the press especially : to stifle it is 

VOL. IV. K 
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abmird. I am conyinced on this point I am themaa 
of the people: if the people really wish for liberty, let 
them have it I have acknowledged their sovereignty. 
It is just that I shoiQd lend an ear to their will, nay, 
even to their caprices. I have never been disposed 
to oppress them for my pleasura I entertained great 
deigns : fate has disposed of them. I am no longer 
a conqueror : nor can I be one. I know what is poft* 
sible and what is not I have no farther object than 
to raise up France and bestow on her a government 
suitable to her. I have no hatred to liberty. I have 
set it aside when it obstructed my path : but I und^- 
stand what it means ; I was brought up in its school : 
besides, the work of fifteen years is overturned, and 
it is not possible to recommence it It would take 
twenty years and the lives of two millions of men to 
be samficed to it As for the rest, I desire peace ; 
but I can only obtain it by means of victory. I 
would not inspire you with false expectations. I let 
it be said that there are negotiations going on ; there 
are none. I foresee a hard struggle, a loug war. To 
support it, I must be seconded by the nation ; but in 
return I believe they will expect liberty. They i^iall 
have it : — ^the circumstances are new. All I desire is 
to be informed of the truth. I am getting old. A 
man is no longer at forty-five what he was at thirty. 
The repose enjoyed by a constitutional king may suit 
me : it will still more certainly be the best thiiig for 
my son.''* 

Agreeably to these professions and suggestions, 
which were in fact echoed on every side, Qie new 
Constitution, which was soon after promulgated, 
guaranteed the most perfect religious liberty; indi- 
vidu£d liberty was also guarded against the abuses 

* Buonaparte did not seem to M. Constant to be changed in his 
own views or feelings, but to be convinced that circumstances had 
changed, and to have made up bis mind with his usual firmness to 
conform to them. He says, he listened to him with deep interest : 
there was a breadth and grandeur of manner as he spoke, and a 
calm serenity seated on a brow " covered with immortal laurels." 
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of authority and the vexations of the subalterns of 
power; eiale was not allowed to be inflicted as a 
punishment at the discretion of government ; the 
Uberty of the press for the first time obtained the 
protection of a jury ; the independence of the judi- 
cial authorities was secured ; military tribunals were 
confined to military ojSences ; no levy of soldiers could 
take place without the concurrence of the legislature ; 
a direct responsibility was attached to ministers, and 
the Chamber of Representatives was placed upon a 
popular basis and invested with a solid power. Cer- 
tamly, the use they made of it was not calculated to 
reader that power of long duration, nor to inspire any 
very high respect for the public spirit or practical 
good sense of popular institutions. What they seemed 
to have to do was not to support Buonaparte against 
the common enemy, but to vent their personal pique 
and spleen against him, as the power that trenched 
most closely upon their own, though their whole 
influence and very existence was bound up with his. 
While it required every exertion and the most entire 
tmanimity to mainteia his government or the inde- 

Endence of the country for a single hour against a 
igue that was ready to overwhelm both, all that 
occupied them was the setting limits to a power that 
already hung by a thread, and protesting against the 
dreams of universal conquest, while their own immi- 
nent doom stared them in the face. Such folly would 
only be contemptible if the dreadful consequences 
with the wilful blindness to those consequences did 
not make it something worse. 

The old war-horse, however, submitted to the bit, 
and moved on in his constitutional trammels very 
well The only occasion on which he grew restive 
and unmanageable was in the Council of State on the. 
question of Confiscation of the Emigrants. On that 
occasion, impatient of the rein which opinion imposed 
on him, and teazed with the swarm of idle objections 
that buzzed round him, Buonaparte burst out in his 

k2 
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old way, to the great scandal of the ideologists pre- 
sent, who were too fine gentlemen to let him punish 
assassins employed to waylay him,* or to confiscate 
the property of nobles who hired them. " You urge 
me" he cried, "into a path which is not mine. You 
enfeeble, you chain me, France seeks me, and no 
longer finds me. The public opinion was excellent ; 
it is now execrable. France inquires what is become 
of the old arm of the Emperor, that arm of which 
6he stands in need to repulse Europe. What is it 
they tell me of goodness, of abstract justice, of 
natural law ? The first law is necessity : the first justice 
istowards the country. Youwish that menwhomlhave 
loaded with wealth should make use of it to conspire 
against me in foreign countries. That cannot be, that 
shall not be: every Frenchman, every soldier, every 
patriot, would have a right to require an account fi:om 
me of the riches left in the power of the enemy. 
When peace is made, we may see what is to be done. 
Every day has its task, every circumstance its law, 
every individual his nature. Mine is not to be an 
angel. Gentlemen, I repeat, it is right that men 
should find, it is right that they should see the old 
arm of the Emperor" Thus, while traitors conspired 
and hostile armies moved on, the liberal party would 
have tied his hands behind him with their flimsy 
refinements and efieminate theories, as Dalilah bound 
Samson when the Philistines were upon him 1 Of all 
this moderate or old opposition party, Carnot was the 
only one who saw the question in a right point of 
view, as a struggle for existence or non-existence, and 
who in the stand he made for speculative principles, 
id not neglect what was essential in practice. The 

* At one time M. Benjamin Constant ran to the Emperor in great 
baste to assure him that if he punished M. VitroUes for instigating 
various attempts of this kind, no honourable man could continue to 
seiTe him. This was certainly making themselves a character for 
liberality at his expense. The heroes of paradox and first prin- 
ciples were afittid not only of the swords but uf the opinions of their 
adversaries. 
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reason was, he was more attached to a great cause 
than to his own favourite notions of it; and in the 
union of integrity of opinion with energy of purpose, 
bore a resemblance to some of the old English 
republicans. 

The new constitution, with the Ade Additionel, 
was offered to the suffrages of the French people at 
large, and accepted by them by a majority of above 
a million and a half of votes to four thousand odd 
against it. Louis did not put himself to this kind of 
probation ; it would have been inconsistent with his 
dignity and pretensions to do so; since his rights 
were by the supposition superior to and independent 
of the choice of the people, which was merely a 
vulgar appendage to them. That of itself, with me, 
is decisive of the whole question. This event was 
celebrated in the GhaTap-de-Mai, held on the 1st of 
June in the open space facing the miUtary school, 
where the electors of the departments, the representa* 
tives of the people, and the deputations from the 
army, met in an immense concourse. The imperial 
and national guard and the troops of the line were 
drawn up in squares in the Champ-de-Mara. Napo- 
leon appeared in the midst of them like a new 
Charlemagne, surrounded by his brothers, his court, 
and the members of his government, on a magnificent 
throne. An altar was raised in the centre, and 
the ceremony began by invoking the God of battles.* 
After the religious solemnity, a deputation of five 
hundred electors advanced to the foot of the throne, 
and pronounced an eloquent and patriotic address. 
The result and number of the votes was then pro- 
claimed; and Napoleon, turning towards the side 
where the electors were, said aloud, — ** Emperor, 
Consul, Soldier, I hold all from the people: in pros- 
perity, in adversity, in the field of battle, in council, 
on the throne, in exile, France has been the sole 

• * M. de Talleyrand wa? not tlie officiating priest on this, as he had 
been on a former occasion. 
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object of all my thoughts and actions/' Having 
ended his discourse, the Emperor proceeded to the 
altar with his escort, swearing to observe and maintain 
the constitution of the state; the oath was repeated 
by the ministers and the electoral deputations. The 
eagles were then distributed among the troops; cries 
of Vive VEmpereur resounded on all sides ; and the 
crowd (whether of men or women) as they looked on, 
were filled with admiration and delight, and seemed 
to think that the enemy could never again pierce 
through those numerous and dense phalanxes, winding 
slowly along, as if incapable of flight! 

The day following (the 2nd of Junq) the Emperor 
gave a second /(?te to the deputies of the army and 
the electors of the departments, who were assembled 
in the vast galleries of the Louvra There was a 
fresh distribution of eagles; and those who received 
them from the hands of Napoleon renewed thdr 
protestations of devotion and fidelity. This banquet 
gave universal contentment. 

The legislative body met on the 3rd of June; and 
firom the first showed that pragmatical spirit of 
opposition which soon ruined alL It might be sup- 
posed that every man in. it was actuat^ with the 
ambition to boast with the Abb^ de Pradt, that " but 
for him Buonaparte would stiU have been the greatest 
man in the world."' If the English soldiers on ike 
morning of the battle of Waterloo, instead of looking 
to their arms, had busied themselves in discussions 
whether the Duke was a whig or a tory, and had 
refused to fight till he had given a pledge for universal 
suffrage or Catholic emancipation, the battle would 
not have ended as it did. But it may be said that a 
nation or its representatives are not to be dragooned 
into obedience like an army. And the answer is 
plain. When a nation is threatened with the loss of 
its independence, and with having an obnoxious yoke 
imposed on it by foreigners, whoever sets up for being 
more than a soldier in his country's cause, is less than 
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a citizen ; plucks up a spirit to oppose the government, 
when all the danger arises from another source; and 
makes his love of liberty a stalking-horse to hide his 
fear, his vanity or his leaning to the enemy. Buona- 
parte, in his answer to the addresses of the two 
chambers a few days after, did not disguise his dis- 
satisfaction with their mis-timed scruples; and gave 
them a lesson, which, in proportion a£ it was just and 
incontrovertible, only irritated their self-love and 
lurking animosity the more. 

" The struggle in which we are engaged is fiimou& 
The seductions of prosperity are not the dang^ which 
menaces us at present. It is under the CcmdinQ 
Forks that foreigners wished to ms^e us paa& The 
justice of our cause, the puUic spirit of tiie nation, 
and the courage of the army are strong grounds to 
hope for success: but should we encounter reverses, it 
is then that I should l^rust to see displayed all the 
energy of a great people. It is then that I diould 
find in the chambers proofs of their attadim^it to the 
country and to me. It is in times of difficulty that 
great nations like great men unfold all the energy of 
their character, and become objects of admiration to 
posterity. I will set out to-night and proceed to join 
the army. The movements of the dinerent corps of 
our enemies render my presence indiq>ai6ai)le. Hie 
constitution is our rallying point: it should be. our 
pole-star in these stormy times. Every public discus- 
fiion tending directly or indirectly to diminish the 
confidence which should be placed in its arrangemefits, 
would be a misfortune to the state : we should then 
fiiad ourselves in the midst of rocks without cawposB 
or pilot. The crisis in which we are involved is 
^arduous. Let us not imitate the example of the 
low^ empre, which pressed on all sides by the bar- 
barians, rendered itself the scoff of posterity by 
enterixig into abstract discussions at the very moment 
when the battering-ram was at iba gates of the city. 
In all ciroomstances, my conduct will be direct and 
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firm. Aid me to save the country. First represent- 
ative of the people, I have contracted the obligation 
which I now renew to employ in more tranquil times 
all the prerogatives of the crown and the little ex- 
perience which I have acquired, to ameliorate our 
institutions.'' 

One would have supposed that an appeal like this, 
might have raised those to whom it was addressed to 
take a view of their circumstances from the same 
lofty stand of reason and history ; that it would have 
imparted some of its manly sense and spirit to the 
most backward ; and that all petty scruples and base 
fears would have been " shook to air, like dew-drops 
from the lion's mane :" instead of which it seemed 
only to confirm them the more in their errors, and 
being warned against it, make them the more reso- 
lutely bent to pass under the Caudine ForkSy and 
become the laughing-stock of the present generation 
and of posterity. Buonaparte reached the army the 
next day. Within a week all that he feared and pre- 
dicted as possible had happened : but he had done 
ail that could be done both by his efforts and advice 
to avert it 

From his first return to Paris, war was inevitable. 
In fact, his re-appearance was an insult offered to the 
allies and turning all their boasted triumphs into a 
jest. In vain was aU they had done, if one man 
-alighting in a kingdom could, by the mere force of 
his name and the odium attached to theirs, put a 
^top to all their fine schemes of legitimacy and the 
easy parcelling out of the world between them. But 
from the very certainty that they would feel no scru- 
rples and would use the most violent means to force 
iihe old government back upon them again, the 
French lay under every obligation of honour or inde- 
pendence to cast it off with the very first opportunity 
or chance of doing sa Buonaparte, however, lost 
Jiot a moment's time in notifying his return to the 
ibreign sovereigns and expressing his desire to ratify 
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the peace with France which had been concluded 
after his abdication. This pacific overture on his 
part received no other answer (if it might be called 
one) than the declaration of the 25th of March, 
placing him out of the protection of the law. If Na- 
poleon had succeeded in his first battle and had been 
impelled once more into the career of victory by this 
repeated sullen scorn of his advances to peace, the 
whole of the bloodshed and mischief at the end of 
twenty years would (with the same decency as before) 
have been laid to the door of his inordinate ambitioa 
and love of conquest. Napoleon had perhaps flattered 
himself with some hope of the forbearance of Austria ; 
but this hope (if any such existed) was destroyed by 
Murat, who, alarmed at the intrigues of the Bourbons 
to displace him from his throne, had made war upon 
Austria, was defeated, and thus led the Emperor Francis 
to suspect that this hair-brained enterprise was under- 
taken with the connivance of and in concert with 
Buonaparte. This gave the Emperor of Austria a 
pretext for a great deal of indignation and resentment 
against his son-in-law, as if while he was holding out 
to him the lure of peace, he was urging the madman 
of Naples to make war upon him in an afifected panic 
at having his own throne undermined. Thus Murat 
did his kinsman all the mischief in his power, first by 
declaring against him, and then by prematurely de- 
claring for him. Napoleon had sent an envoy to 
Joachim in the beginning of February to apprise him 
of his intended return to France and begging him to 
test quiet for the present. But Murat (his brain 
heated with finding the game once more a-foot and 
his own crown not sure on his head) thought that 
Napoleon would anticipate hiin if he did not stir at 
once ; resolved to proclaim the independence of Italy 
himself ; proceeded across the marches of Ancona ta 
Bologna for that purposfe, where they only asked him 
why he made no mention of his and their old master; 
was attacked and repulsed by the Austrians, and 
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landed a fugitive in Provence. His queen, who had 
embarked on board an English commodore imder an 
engagement to be taken to France, was carried to 
Trieste. Murat's progress had alarmed the Pope and 
the grand duke, one of whom fled to CJenoa, the other 
to Leghorn. In the beginning of April, Lucien Buo- 
naparte arrived 'at Fontainebleau, and brought the 
first news of Murat's irruption into Italy. A Ghaay^ 
d' Affaires from the Pope accompanied him, who 
came to make known to Napoleon that if he did not 
guarantee the possession of Bome to his Holiness, he 
would instantly depart for Spain. The messenger was 
wdl received by the Emperor, and returned with 
aasuianoes that it was his intention to fulfil in ev^y 
respect tiie treaty of Paris. 

On the 25th of April the four principal powers, 
recovering from their surprise but not the less resolved 
to revenge their mortification, sigi^ a treaty, by 
which each agreed to furnish one hundred and fifty 
Ubousand men to recommence the contest ; and it was 
oomputed that a million of men, composed of all the 
nations of Europe, would be assembled by the end of 
July on the frontiers of France. Sweden and Portugal 
alcme had refused to furnish their contingent Peace 
between England and the United States of America 
had been ccHicluded towards the end of February ; so 
that the English troops being no longer detained in 
Canada in the hope (as it was loudly recommended 
at the time) of '^ exterminating the last example of 
democratic rebellion'" in that quarter of the world, 
were re-embarked for Europe in the very nick of time 
to extirpate it there. On iiie 13th of April, the Duke 
of Welhngton had fixed his head-quarters a^ Brussels, 
while those of Blucher were at Liega The French 
frigate Melpomene was taken, after a severe action, 
on the coast of Naples by the Rivoli, an English 74« ; 
bat some days afterwards, the British commodore in 
the Mediterranean received orders to reject the 
French flag^ war not being declared. A French 
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frigate brought the Emperor's mother from Naples to 
France. On the night of his arrival at Paris, the 
Emperor had ordered (leneral Excelmans to pursue 
the King's guard at the head of three thousand 
cavalry, and to capture, disperse, or drive it beyond 
the frontiers. A part of it was surrounded and dis- 
armed at Bethune, the rest were disbanded by the 
Count d'Artois at Neuve-Eglisa General Excelmans 
took possession of the horses, magazines, and bafissrage 
of thTcorps, who were oblig^ed to disguise them^ 
and escape from the indignation of the peasants in 
various directions. Count Reille repaired to Flanders 
with twelve thousand men to reinforce Count d'Erlon, 
who commanded on that frontier ; and Napoleon de^ 
liberated whether he might not commence hostilities 
with the thirty-six thousand men thus placed at his 
disposal, by inarching on the 1st of April on Brussels 
and rallying the Belgian army under his colours. The 
English and Prussians were at this time feeble in 
point of numbers, dispersed, and without chiefe : the 
Duke of Wellington being at Vienna and Blucher at 
Beriin. But there were several objections to this plaii, 
which was of too petty and indecisive a character to 
have any great attractions in itself First, it was an 
object not to preclude the chance of peace by a hasty 
movement and to throw the odium of the resumption 
of hostilities on the enemy: secondly, it would be 
necessary in order to collect the given number of 
troops, to leave the fortresses towarels Belgium with- 
out garrisons, which could not be done with safety ; 
thirdly, the first signal of the renewal of war woidd 
have encouraged the discontented, and Napoleon 
above all things did not wish a gun to be fiied till 
the Bourbons were removed from the French territory 
and the whole of the country rallied round the impe- 
rial government, which did not happen before the 20th 
of April Marseilles and Bordeaux had no sooner 
hoisted the tri-coloured standard than the war in La 
.Vendee broke out in the beginning of May, and de- 
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prived Napoleon of twenty thousand troops when he 
most needed them. 

On his return he found the army in a most de- 
plorable condition: it could send only ninety-three 
thousand effective men into the field, a force hardly 
6u£Bcient to guard the fortresses and the principal 
sea-ports ; in which last there were neither ships nor 
sailors, except one man-of-war and three . frigates at 
Toulon, and two at Kochefort Every exertion was 
used by Buonaparte during the three months of his 
power to restore its strength and spirit, and place it 
on a footing to repel once more the combined efforts 
of all Europe. During this period, he was employed 
fifteen or sixteen hours a-day. Some persons who 
see only the little in every thing tell you that he was 
taken^ip the greater part of the time in arranging the 
precedence of the princes and princesses of his family 
for the ceremonial of the Chcmip'de'Mai, What with 
organising the army to defend the Chambers and 
organising the Chambers to betray the army, he had 
work enough on his hands. Eight himdred thousand 
men were thought sufficient to fight Europe even- 
handed, and to surround France with a wall of brass 
which no human power could break through. But 
this would be a work of some time. By the 1st of 
June he had raised the army to upwards of five hun- 
dred thousand men, besides prodigious advances in 
every other branch of military preparation. The 
axtillery-stores left, after all the previous losses at 
Antwerp, Wesel, Mayence, and Alexandria, were ade* 
quate to supply the largest armies for a length of 
time ; but the men wanted clothing, arms, horses, 
and discipline. The first cares were directed to the 
reviving the spirit and past recollections of the army. 
The numbers borne by the regiments since 1794 were 
restored to them. Lists were ordered to be made out 
of those that were proper to officer the different corps; 
and this gave employment to all the officers on half- 
pay. All the veterans were recalled to their colours ; 
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no coercive law was necessary to enforce obedience ; 
they came in crowds, labourers, tradesmen, mechanics, 
all quitted their work, resumed their old uniforms, 
and cheerfully rejoined their regiments. This sum- 
mons, though it was expected to produce more, yielded 
about one hundred and thirty thousand men to the 
troops of the line. The levy of two hundred battalions 
of picked national guards produced eighty thousand 
more towards the end of May. Twenty regiments of 
marines were formed by drilling tlurty thousand 
sailors that had belonged to the diflferent squadrons 
of the French navy. A demand for two hundred and 
fifty thousand men was to be proposed to the Cham- 
bers in the course of July ; but this they took care to 
evade in the mean time, being more afraid of their 
defenders than of their enemies and claiming the 
privilege of women, as if it would be a want of gallantry 
in the allies to use a body of merely speculative 
politicians ill. The number of retired or pensioned 
soldiers and officers amounted to a hundred thousand, 
of whom thirty thousand were fit for garrison-duty ; 
they instantly answered the call of the War-Minister, 
and their zeal and experience were highly useful to 
direct the new levies as well as to ensure the preser- 
vation of the fortresses. 

Fire-arms formed one of the most important objects 
of attention. There was a sufficient quantity of 
sabres, but a want of muskets. The imperial factories 
would in ordinary times furnish monthly twenty 
thousand stand of new arms : by the extraordinary 
activity and encomragements used, this number was 
doubled. Workmen were also employed in repairing 
old muskets. There was displayed at this momentous 
period the same activity in the capital as in 1 793, and 
better directed, though without the same success. 
There existed at that period the fury of civil discord, 
which seems a necessary ingredient in French patriot- 
ism : they must first whet their swords on one another 
—otherwise, they are of too mild and candid a dispo- 
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sition to come to extremities with an enemy. The 
clothing of the army was another difficalty ; and this 
was got over by advancing large sums of money to 
the cloth mannfactorers beforehand. The contractors 
delivered twenty thousand cavahy horses before the 
1st of June ; ten thousand trained horses had been 
famished by the dismounted gendarmerie. Twelve 
thousand artillery horses were also delivered by the 
1st of June, in addition to six thousand which the 
army already had. The facility with which the minis- 
ters of finance and of the treasury provided for all 
these expenses astonished everybody, as it was neces- 
sary to pay for everything in ready money. The 
i^stem of public works was at the same time resumed 
throughout France: "It is easy to see/' said the 
workmen, " that the great contractor is returned : 
all was dead, now everything revives." To account 
for all this lavish expenditure, an opinion prevailed 
that the Emperor on his return had found a hundred 
millions of livres in gold at the Tuileries. The king 
had indeed quitted Paris with such precipitation that 
he had not been able to carry away the crown plate, 
valued at six millions ; or the treasury chests of the 
departments, containing fifty millions more. But the 
chief resource which Napoleon found on his return 
was in the good-will of the people, and in the confi- 
dence of the great French and Dutch capitalists 
arising out of it. Voluntary donations were also nu- 
merous, and in some departments exceeded a million. 
At the military parades, he was often presented with 
bundles of bank-bills ; and on his return to the 
palace had to give the minister of the treasury eighty 
or a hundred thousand francs, which he had received 
in this manner. 

On the 1st of June, then, the effective strength of 
the French armies amounted to five hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand men.* Thus in two months, the 

* I cannot help thinking (such is my prejudice in favonr of my 
countrymen) that Napoleon ought to have had more than a fifth of 
this nimiber to make sure of beating the English. 
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minister of war had levied four hundred and fourteen 
thousand men, making nearly seven thousand per 
day. Of this number, the effective of the regular 
army amoimted to three hundred and sixty-three 
thousand men, that of the army extraordinary to one 
himdred and ninety-six thousand men : — of the effec- 
tive of the line, two hundred and seventeen thousand 
were under arms, clothed, disciplined, and fit to enter 
immediately into the field. They were formed into 
seven grand corps, besides corps of observation, scair- 
tered along the whole line of the frontiers ; but the 
principal part of the forces was cantoned near Paris^ 
and on the frontier of Flanders ; all the troops of the 
line had quitted the fortresses on the 1st of June, 
leaving them to be guarded by the army extraordi- 
nary. The first corps, commanded by Count d'Erlon, 
was in the neighbourhood of Lille, consisting of foiu: 
divisions of infentry with four regiments of twelve 
thousand men each, of one division of light cavalry, 
and six battalions of artillery. The second corps, 
commanded by Count Beille, was cantoned round 
Valenciennes; being composed much in the same 
loanner, but longer, some of the regiments having 
three battalions. The third corps, commanded by 
Yandamme, was assembled near Mezieres. The 
fourth, under Count Gerard, was at Metz ; the fifth 
corps, under the command of Count Bapp, was sta- 
tioned in Alsace ; and the sixth, under Count Lobau, 
at Laon. The seventh corps was commanded by 
Marshal Suchet at Chambery, and consisted of two 
divisions of infantry of the line, and two of picked 
national guards, with light cavalry and batteriea 
The first corps of observation, that of Mount Jura, 
was commanded by General Lecourbe ; the second, 
that of the Var, by Marshal Brune ; the third, that 
of the eastern Pyrenees, commanded by General 
Decaen, was assembled at Toulouse; the fourth^ 
under General Clausel, was at Bordeaux. These 
generally consisted of one division of infantry of the 
line, a number of national guards, a regiment of 
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cavalry, with three or four batteries. The four corps 
of cavalry reserve under Marshal Grouchy were all 
quartered between the Aisne and 'the Sambre : the 
first corps of light cavalry being under Count Pajol ; 
the second of dragoons under the orders of Count 
Excelmans ; the third and fourth of cuirassiers were 
commanded by Count Milhaud and Count Kellermann. 
The imperial guard was formed of four regiments of the 
young guard, four of the middle guard, four of the old 
guard, four regiments of cavalry, and had ninety-six 
pieces of ordnance. The rest of the army was in La 
Vendue or dispersed through the various provinces, on 
the frontiers, or in the garrison towns. The ninety 
fortresses possessed by France were armed, palisaded^ 
provisioned, and commanded by experienced officers. 

Buonaparte^ after his return from the campaign of 
Austerlitz, had several times thought of fortil'ying 
Paris ; but the fear of alarming the inhabitants and 
the rapid succession of events prevented him from 
putting the design in execution. The circumstances 
of the last year convinced him more than ever of its 
importance. He now set about it in good earnest 
He entrusted the engineer-general Haxo with the 
superintendence of the works. The heights of Mont- 
martre, those of the Mills, of Chaumont and the Pere 
La Chaise were first mounted with defences. He 
next ordered the Canal de TOurcq from St. Denis to 
the Basin of Vilette to be finished, and the left bank 
to be thrown up in the form of a rampart. From the 
heights of Pere La Chaise to the Seine, the right was 
supported by works established at L'Etoile under the 
cannon of Vincennes ; a trench of five thousand feet in 
length joined the barrier of the Throne with the redoubt 
of L'Etoile. These works, which were to be extended 
on the other side of Paris to St. Cloud, Neuilly, and 
back again to St. Denis, were finished by the 1st of 
June, and defended by six hundred pieces of cannoix 
and by five or six thousand gunners taken from the 
arsenals, and by volunteers from the Charenton and 
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Polytechnic schools. Paris with proper spirit offered 
the certain resource of a hundred thousand men for 
its defence in case of necessity without weakening the 
regular army. Lyons, the second city in the empire/ 
was fortified in like manner. 

During the month of May, France (all but La 
Vendee) being pacified, and war from without certain, 
the Emperor meditated on two different plans of 
campaign. The first was to wait for the alUes, to let 
them get entangled among the fortresses, and give 
them battle under the walls of Paris, which they 
could not reach before the middle of August, by 
which time Napoleon would nearly have doubled hi»^ 
forces, and have called forth all the resources of the 
country and the capital, while the allies would be 
compelled to leave a fourth of their troops behind 
them to watch the fortresses in their rear. He would 
in this case have two hundred and forty thousand 
troops, with Paris in a state of complete defence, to* 
oppose to four hundred and fifty thousand of the' 
enemy. Suchet would, on the same supposition, have 
to defend Lyons with twenty-five thousand men 
against sixty thousand, which was all that the allies^ 
would be able to muster in that quarter. The second 
plan was to anticipate the advance of the allies, to* 
attack and if possible beat the Anglo-Prussian army 
in Flanders, before the Russians, Bavarians, and 
others could arrive on the Rhine. This latter plan 
presented many advantages. It suited the impatient 
character of the nation ; if it succeeded, Belgium 
would revolt and join France ; should her army be' ^ 
beaten, England would probably make peace, and the 
other allied troops advance no farther; and if it 
failed, Buonaparte might still fall back though with 
disadvantages, and, concentrating his forces in the" 
heart of the empire, defend Paris to the last extremity^ 
But to execute the latter plan, it was necessary to 
take the field by the middle of June, by which time 
he could only collect an army of one hundred acid 

VOL. IV. L 
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forty thousand men. But oould he with this anny 
oppose the two hostile armies, consistiDg of one 
himdred and four thousand English and Dutch, and 
one hundred and twenty thousand Prussians and 
Saxons, in all two hundred and twenty-four thousand 
men? In 1814, he had with only forty thousand 
made head against an axmy of twt, hundred and fiftj 
thousand men commanded by Marshal Blucher and 
Prince Sdiwartzenberg, and by the two emperors and 
the King of Prussia in person. He therefore did not 
hesitate m adopting this resolution, particularly as ihe 
troops opposed to him were some of them considered of 
inferior quality, were of different nations and interests^ 
and were led by two different oommandefs~in-chie£ 
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CHAPTER LV. 

BATTLE OF LIOITT. 

- Napoleon joins the armj ; his order of the day ; haltde >ef Idg«.y. 

Mabshal Soult (Duke of Dalmatia) was named 
Major-General of the army. On the 2nd of Jmie he 
issued a spirited order of the day ; and immediately 
Bet out from Paris to visit the for1a:^sses in Flanders 
and the different corps of the army. The fourth 
corps, commanded by Count Qerard, set out from 
Metz on the 6th of June, passed the Mouse, and 
arrived atPhilippeville on the 14^. Count Belliard 
assumed the command of Metz and the frontier of 
the Sarre : he took care to mask this movement by 
occupying the frontier with detachments of the 
national guard, drawn out from the garrisons of Metz, 
Longwy, &c. The imperial guard quitted Pans on 
the 8th of June, and marched towards Avesna The 
1st corps set out from Lille, and the iind from Valen- 
ciennes to occupy a station between Maubeuge and 
Avesne. This movement was masked by sending de- 
tachments from the garrison to triple the advanced 
posts; so that the allies being deceived, imagined that 
the whole army had formed ^ junction on the left, 
instead of in the centre. The 6th corps set out for 
Laon, and marched on Avesne : while the 4th com 
of the cavalry of reserve concentrated itself on the 
Sambra 

The Emperor set out from Paris on the 12th in the 
morning; breakfasted at Soissons; slept at Laon; 
gave his last orders for the anning of that place, and 

l2 
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arrived at Avesne on the ISth. On the 14th at 
night, the army encamped in three directions ; the 
left, more than forty thousand strong, composed of the 
1st and 2nd corps, on the right bank of the Sambre, 
at Ham-sur-Heure, and Soh*e-sur-Sambre ; the centre, 
more than sixty thousand strong, composed of the 3rd 
and 6th corps, of the imperial guard, and of the 
reserves of cavabry, at Beaumont, where the head- 
quarters were ; the right, more than fifteen thousand 
strong, formed of the 4th corps and a division of 
cuirassiersatPhilippeville. The camps were established 
behind small hills, a league from the frontier, in such 
a way that the fires were not perceived by the alliei^ 
who in fact had no knowledge of the encampment. 
On the 14th at night, the returns proved that the 
force of the army was one hundred and twenty-two 
thousand four hundred men, and three hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon. The same evening, the Em* 
peror issued the following order of the day: — 
" Soldiers ! this is the anniversary of Marengo and of 
Friedland. Then, as after Austerlitz and Wagram, 
we were too generou& We gave credit to the pro* . 
testations and oaths of the princes, whom we suffered 
to remain on their thronea Now, however, coalesced 
among themselves, they aim at the independence and 
at the most sacred rights of France. They have com* 
menced the most unjust aggressions Are we no 
longer the same men ? Soldiers ! at Jena, when 
%hting against these very Prussians, now so arroganl^ 
you were as one to two, and at Montmirail as one to 
three. Let those among you, who have been in the 
hands of the EngUsh, recite the story of their prison- 
ships, and the evils which they suffered in them. 
The Saxons, Belgians, and Hanoverians, the soldiers 
of the confederation of the Bhine, groan at the 
thought of being obliged to lend their arms to the 
cause of princes, enemies of justice and of the rights 
of nations. They know that this coalition is insatiable : 
after having devoured twelve millions of Poles, twelve 
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millions of Italians, a million of Saxons, six millions 
of Belgians ; it will, if permitted, also swallow .up the 
states of the second class in Germany. Fools that 
they are ! A moment of prosperity blinds them. The 
oppression and the humiliation of the French people 
are out of their power. If they enter France^ there 
will they find their tomb. Soldiers ! we have forced 
marches to make, battles to wage, perils to encounter; 
but with constancy, the victory will be ours: — ^the 
rights, the honour of the country will be recovered. 
For every Frenchman who has a heart, the moment 
has now arrived either to conquer or perish T* 

On the night of the 14th the allied troops were very 
tranquil in their cantonments. The Frusso-Saxon 
army formed their left, the Anglo-Belgian army the 
right The first, commanded by Marshal Blucher, 
was a hundred and twenty thousand stron&f, viz: — 
eighty-five thousand infancy, twenty tho^d ca- 
valry, fifteen thousand artillery, with three hundred 
pieces of cannon. It was divided into four corps. 
The first under General Zietten was next to the 
English, having its head-quarters at Charleroi; the 
second under General Pirch was at Namur, fisirther 
back : the third under General Thielman was in the 
environs of Dinant, and was to rally at Ciney, to the 
southward : the fourth under Bulow was behind the 
three others at Liege. The whole of these were to 
assemble at Fleurus behind Charleroi, and eight 
leagues fi:om Namur, fourteen from Ciney, and sixteen 
from Liege. Marshal Blucher s head-quarters were at 
Namur, sixteen leagues from the Duke of Wellington's 
at Brussels. The Anglo-Belgian army, under the com- 
mand of the latter, was formed of twenty-four brigades, 
of which nine were English, ten German, five Dutch and 
Flemish ; and of eleven divisions of cavalry, consisting 
of sixteen English regiments, nine German, and six 
Dutch, besides a battedion at Ostend and four regi- 
ments in the Flemish fortresses. The proportions 
were thirty-seven thousand English (ten thousand 
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hexBg oaWbT*) fertj-two tliousasid Germans, twenty- 
fire thonsaad Dutch and Belgians, in all one hundred 
and four thousand men. They were divided into two 
grand corps of infantry. The first under the orders 
of the Prince of Orange, composed of two English 
and three Belgian (Uvisions, were at Enghien, 
So^nes, Braine-fe^Gomte, and Nirelles. The second 
corps, commanded by Lord Hill, and composed of four 
English divisions and one of Brunswick troops, was 

?uart)ered at B^rHSsels, Ath, Halle, and Ghent. Lord 
Jxbridge commanded the cavahy, and was at Gram^- 
mont. The great park of artillery was at Ghent. 
The rallying point for the whole army was at Quatre- 
Bras, two leagues on ^e right of the Prussians ; and 
from the distance between these scattered points, it 
wouM take two whole days' to aeeemble both armies 
on the same fieM of battle. 

In the night between the 14th and 15th, scouts 
returned to the French head-quarters at Beaumont, 
and reported that evaything waa tranquil at Namur, 
Brussels, and Chaileroi To have thus succeeded in 
ccmcealing the movcanents of the French army for the 
last two days was a great point gained. The Prussians 
must now fall back behind Fleurus, or give battle in 
that position, without any hope of receiving supporl 
from the Anglo-Belgian army. The character of the 
two generals-in-chief opposed to Napoleon was taken 
into the account by him. The hussar habits of Marshal 
Rucber, his activity and adventurous spirit, formed a 
strong contrast to the circumspect movements and 
dow marches of the Duke of Wellington. If the 
P^ssian army were not the first attacked, it would 
proceed with more alacrity and eagerness to the 
saecour of the English army than the EngHsh 
army would hasten to its relief. AH the efforts of 
Napoleon w^re therefore first directed against the 
Prussians. 

The three French coiumns commenced their march 
at (kybreak on the I5tL The advanced-guard of the 
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left, under Prince Jerome, met and routed the ad- 
vanced-guard of Prussian corps of General Zietten, 
and took possession of the bridge of Marchiennes, 
driving the Prussians on CharleroL The cavalry of 
General Pajol, forming the advanced-guard of the 
centre, commenced its march at three in the morning: 
it was to have been sustained by General Vandamme's 
infantry, which did not, however, set out in time. 
The Emperor therefore took the lead with his guard ; 
and entered Charleroi, preceded by the light cavalry 
of Pajol, which followed the enemy sword in hand 
The right of the army, commanded by Count Gerard, 
surprised the bridge of Chatelet at an early hour : the 
whole column came up in the evening. From Char- 
lercH to ^feussels is fourteen leagues : the road passes 
by Gosselies, Frasnes, Quatre-Bras, Gemappe, and 
Waterloo. Not far from Charleroi another causeway 
passes through Gilly to Namur. The corps of Zietten 
had hastily evacuated Charleroi by these two, one 
divisicBi retiring by the road to Brussels and the other 
on Namur. They were followed by the French on 
each. Count Reille and Count d'Erlon marched on 
Gosselies and were to push on to Quatre-Braa 
Marshal Grcmchy with the reserve of cavalry followed 
by the third corps, marched on Gilly, between which 
and Fleiirus General Zietten had taken post, backed 
by a wood. General Reille gained possession of Gos- 
selies affcer a slight resistance. Marshal Ney having 
just arrived on the field of battle, the Emperor imme- 
diately ordered him to proceed to Gosselies, to take 
the command of the whole of the left wing, composed 
of the first and second corps, with the cavaby of 
Lefebvre Desnouettes and General Kellermann's heavy 
cavalry (in all forty-seven thousand men) — ^he was to 
attack whatever troops he met on the road from Gos- 
sdies to Brussels, and to take post across that route 
beyond Quatre-Bras ; keeping military possession of 
the ground by {dacing strong advanced-guards on the 
three openii^ to Brusseb, Namur, and Nivellegr, so 
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as to cut off completely, if possible, the communica- 
tions between the English and Prussian armies. The 
division of Zietten's corps, which had defended Gros- 
felies, wheeled to the right on Fleurus; Count ReUle 
caused it to be followed by General Gerard's division, 
while he himself, with his cavahy and three other 
divisions, marched on Quatre-Bras. Prince Bernard 
pf Saxony, who had the command of four thousand of 
the troops of Nassau, hearing the firing in the direction 
of Charleroi, went and posted himself at Frasne be- 
fore Quatre-Bras ; but he was dislodged by General 
Iiefebvre Desnouettes, who threatened to turn and 
cut off his retreat, aud he was obliged to retire to 
Gemappe. Ney joined the troops soon after ; but 
having heard the cannonade on Fleurus, and being 
informed by General Gerard that there were con- 
siderable forces in that direction, he thought it prudent 
to halt, sending on outposts to Frasne and Quatre- 
Bras. 

Vandamme and Grouchy were stopped at Gilly by 
^ report that there were two hundred thousand Prus- 
sians behind the woods in front of Fleurus. The 
Emperor went to reconnoitre; and judging that there 
pould be no more than from eighteen to twenty 
thousand of the enemy, gave orders to advance. A 
^uccessful charge of the four squadrons on duty, con- 
ducted by General Letort, pierced through two 
squares and destroyed the whole* twenty-eighth Prus- 
sian regiment ; but the intrepid Letort was mortally 
wounded. This general was one of the most dis- 
tinguished of the French cavalry officers. He had 
not an equal in the art of conducting a charge, or in 
communicating the electric spark to the men as well 
as to the horses : at his voice and example, all fear 
vanished. At night Vandamme and Grouchy occu- 
pied the woods of Trichenaye and Lambusart, near 
Fleurus. During the night, between the 15th and 
16th, the French head quarters were at Charleroi; 
Blucher was still at Namur, Wellington at Brussels. 
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The first Prussian corps under Zietten, enfeebled by 
the loss of two thousand mea, retired to Sombref, 
behind Fleurus. The second and part of the third 
corps marched all niffht from Namur and loined the 
firTon the morning of the 16tL The remainder of 
the third corps came up during the battle, and the 
fourth corps under Bulow did not reach Gembloux, 
ten leagues from Sombref, till it was over. 

On the loth, at seven o'clock in the evening, the 
Duke of Wellington received a dispatch from Marshal 
Blucher, to state that hostilities Had commenced, and 
that a strong French reconnoitring party had sabred 
some of his advanced posts. This did not hinder the 
English general from going to a ball, where a second 
dispatch found him at eleven o'clock the same evening 
with the intelligence, that " the French had entered 
Charleroi that morning and continued to march in 
order of battle on Brussels ; that they were one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand strong : and that the Emperor 
was at their head." This seemed to rouse the Duke 
firom his apathy, so far at least as to give over the 
dance, and to issue orders to the army to break up its 
cantonments, and be in readiness to march towards 
the scene of action. The rest was left to chance. This 
apparent negligence, indifference and want of plan or 
preparation on the part of the English commander, 
which has been brought against him as a reproach, 
was perhaps highly creditable to his self-knowledge. 
He felt that what he chiefly had to do was to bring 
the men together, to stand by and see them fairly 
fight it out, and that any deliberate movement or 
interference on his part might be fatal. He wisely 
determined, therefore, (as it should seem) to make 
the battle a contest of personal courage, and to decline 
the trial of military skill altogether, both before and 
at the time ; but it must be confessed that the backs 
of his troops, however fitted for it, very nearly broke 
down under the double charge imposed on them. The 
third Belgian division belonging to the Anglo-Belgian 
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army being six leagued from Quatre-Bras, was the 
only one that could arrive there the next mMming. 
The remainder could not unite at that point before 
the next night or the following day. The artillery 
and the cavalry were in the latter predicament : the 
troops having been called out during the night, the 
Brunswick and the fifbh English division which were 
at Brussels, commenced their march on Quatre^Bras 
early in the morning ; but this was still two leagues 
from Fleurus, where the Prusaans were encamped 

The French army bivouacked on the night between 
the 15th and 16th in a square of four leagues; the 
left under Marshal Ney having its head-quarters at 
GoeseHes, with its out-posts at Quatre-Bras, and Gene- 
ral Gerard^s division on the route to Fleun»; the 
centre, with the cavalry of reserve and the Guard 
between Charleroi and Fleurus, and the right in firont 
of the bridge of Chatelet. It was equally in its power 
to press on the Prusso-Saxon or the Anglo-Belgian 
army, being already placed between them ; and their 
communications being in a great n>easure cut off. All 
the Emperor's manceuvres had succeeded to his wishes; 
he could henceforth attack his enemy in detail, unless 
they chose to abandon their ground and unite again 
at Brussels. Fortune, however, took the affair into her 
own hands. 

Marshal Ney received an order in the night to push 
0© at daybreak beyond Quatre-Bras and occupy a 
strong position there. General Flahaut was the bearer 
of this order. General (Jerard's division was ordered 
to remain where it was, that it might be ready to act 
under the immediate directions of the Emperor ; who, 
with the centre and right, marched to engage the 
Prussians, before the fourth corps under Bulow could 
come up or the English collect their scattered forcesw 
The skirmishers met at the village of Fleurus; and 
those of the enemy having fallen back, showed their 
army drawn up in order for battle, their left at Som- 
bref, the centre at Ligny, the right at St. Amand, with 



the r^erv^s on the heights of Bry, oceupying a Kne of 
nearly fonr miles in extent. It was about ten in the 
mcHming when the French army halted and formed, 
having the third corps in front of Fleurus, with 
Gerard's division a mile and a half to its lefb, and the 
fourth corps (Gerard's) in the centre: Marshal Grouchy, 
the cav4 of Pajol aid Excdmans' forming the riglj 
the Gtmrd and Milhaud's cuurassiers being {dsaeed isf 
reserve. The Emperor with a few attendants visited 
the el^in of outposts on the heights, and from the 
windmills attentively reconnoitred the position of the* 
enemy's army. It presented a force certainly exceed- 
ing eighty thousand men. Its front wm covered by 
a deep ravine, but its ri^ht wa^ exposed and had the 
troops at Quatre-Bras m its rear. It was evident 
Marshal Blucher did not expect to be attacked so 
sooD. and that the Anc^lo-Belmans would not have 
time to come up to the Lpportofhk right A rtaff- 
officer now arrived from Ney to say that he had not 
executed the prescribed movement, in consequence 
of reports which made him apprehensive of being 
turned (he was thinking how he should make his 
peace a second time with the Bourbons, in case he 
should be beaten) — but that he was ready to execute 
it, if still required to do so;. The Emperor blamed 
him for having already lost eight hours ; repeated his 
orders ; and added that as soon as he had taken posi- 
&m, he should detach a column of eight thoisand 
infantry with Lefebvre Deaiouette's cavalry, and 
twenty-eight pieces of cannon (still leaving him thirty- 
two thousand men to keep the English in. check) by 
ike causeway of Namur to the village of Marchais, 
whence it should attack the heights of Bry in the 
Prussian rear. Ney received this order at half-past 
eleven ; the detachment might set off at noon, and 
reach the village of Marchais by two. At two o'clock^ 
therefore. Napoleon ordered a change of front on 
Fleurus, with the right in advance This movement 
ezt^ided all alcHSg the line ajod was calculated to 
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enclose the Prussian army between two fires, on the 
arrival of the succours in the rear. Every thing in- 
dicated the ruin of the Prussian forces. Count Gerard 
having approached the Emperor to ask for some 
instructions respecting the attack on the village of 
ligny, the latter observed, " The fate of the war may 
be decided in three hours. If Ney executes his orders 
well, not a gun of the Prussian army will escape : it 
IB taken injlagranti delicto," 

At three in the afternoon, the third corps attacked 
the village of St. Amand, the fourth advancing on 
Ligny, while Marshal Grouchy drove back the left of 
the Prussians. The remainder of their third corps 
under Thielman arrived during the battle through 
Sombref : this increased their force to ninety thousand 
men. The French army, including the sixth corps, 
which remained constantly in reserve, was seventy 
thousand men. : less than sixty thousand were engaged. 
The village of Ligny was taken and retaken foiur 
times. It was here that Count Gerard acquired such 
imperishable glory, showing equal intrepidity and 
ialent. St. Amand was contested in like manner, 
but was carried by General Gerard, who having re- 
ceived an order to attack on the left, overthrew all 
that opposed his passage with the bayonet, and had 
gained possession of half the village, when he fell 
mortally wounded. He had distinguished himself at 
the passage of the Tesino in 1800, and contributed 
much to the victory of Lutzen in 1813, where, though 
twice wounded, he refused to be carried oflf the field 
of battle till he learnt that the enemy were routed. 
The third corps maintained itself on the other side of 
St. Amand It was now half-past five, and the Em- 
peror was manoeuvring with the guard on Ligny, 
when General Vandamme sent word that a column of 
thirty thousand of the enemy was advancing on 
Fleurus. This was a false alarm. An hour after- 
wards, this supposed English column turned out to be 
that of Count d'Erlon, who having been left in reserve 
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Hot far from Quatre-Bras, hastened to support the 
attack on St. Amand. The guard then resumed its 
movement upon Ligny ; General Pecheux at the head 
of his division passed the ravine, supported by Count 
Gerard's division, the infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
Milhaud's cuirassiers. The reserves of the enemy 
were repulsed by the bayonet, the centre of his Iftie 
was pierced ; forty pieces of cannon, eight stand of 
colours, and a number of prisoners were the trophies 
of this day. Marshal Grouchy, Generals Excelmans^ 
and Pajol excited the highest admiration by their 
behaviour. The Emperor, satisfied with Count Gerard, 
who commanded the fourth corps, intended to have 
given him a Marshal's staff, and regarded him as one* 
of the hopes of France. General Monthion was- 
charged with the pursuit of the Prussian left wing. 
They estimated their loss at twenty-five thousand 
killed, wounded, or prisoners, without including several 
thousands who disbanded, and ravaged the banks of 
the Meuse to Liege. Many of the allied generals 
were killed or wounded. Marshal Blucher was thrown 
down by a charge of cuirassiers, and trampled on by 
their horses ; but they passed on without seeing him. 
It was already night; to which circumstance this- 
oflScer owed his escape, though much bruised and 
hurt. The total loss of the French was six thousand 
nine hundred and fifty men killed or wounded. The 
disproportion between these losses arose from two 
causes; viz. 1. The reserves of the French were kept 
out of the reach of the enemy's cannon ; 2. The third 
and fourth corps, which were in the front of the 
battle, were sheltered by inequalities of ground, while 
the Prussian soldiers were heaped together in large 
masses on the amphitheatre of hills from St. Amand 
and Ligny to the heights of Bry. The bullets from 
the French batteries which missed the first lines 
struck the reserves, so that not a single shot was 
thrown away. 
The Prince of Orange, who was at Braine-le-Comte, 
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did not receive the Duke of Wellington's order to 
unite his troops before daybreak on the 16th. He 
then hastened to Quatre-Bras to support Prince 
Bernard of Saxony, who had taken post between 
Quatre-Bras and Gemappes. Sensible of the im- 
portance of this position, he had remained there all 
tb^ morning with eight or nine thousand Belgians 
and troops of Nassau. If therefore Ney had marched 
xm this point at daybreak, he would have anticipated 
the movement of tiie prince, and hsuve been able to 
attack the divisions of the English army on their 
niarch and while advancing on the separate causeways 
of Nivelles and Brussels. At noon, having received 
fresh orders, he marched forward with little JXiore than 
half his force, leaving the remainder to watch Fleurus 
and secure his retreat He commenced skirmishing 
at two, but it was not till he heard the cannonade at 
Ligny, that he attacked the Belgians in good earnest 
The Prince of Orange was soon overthrown ; but he 
was supported by the division of Brunswick and the 
fifth English division, who arrived in great haste and 
some disorder, having marched eight leagues that 
morning, and having neither cavsdry nor artillery. 
The contest was warmly renewed, and many were left 
dead on the field, particularly the reigning Duke of 
Brunswick. The forty second Highland regiment^ 
haviug formed in a square to sustain a chaige of cui- 
rassiers, was broken through and cut to pieces. The 
French sharp-shooters had reached the farm of Quatre- 
Bras, where the first division of the English guards 
and Alton's division (the third) arrived, marchiag in 
double-quick time along the causeway of Nivelles. It 
was then that Marshal Ney felt the want of his second 
line which he had left three leagues behind him, and 
«ent for it, but it was then too late. He however 
fought on with his usual intrepidity and sustained the 
confiict till night, taking up his head-quarters at 
Frasne, a mile and a quarter from Quatre-Braa He 
was here joined by Count d'Erlon, who had turned 
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badL as soon as St Amand was carried, and thus his 
troops were useless in both actions. The loss of the 
Anglo-Belgians in this action was stated at nine thou- 
sand men, that of the French at between three and 
four thousand ; the difference arising &om the want 
of artillery on the part of the English. If, with half 
his force, Marshal Ney made such havoc among the 
troops opposed to him, with the whok of it (which 
he was told to employ) he might have overwhelmed 
them. 

The troops bivouacked on the field of battle at 
Ligny, Marshal Grouchy at Sombref Blucher re- 
treated fightiog in two columns on Wavres, one by 
Tilly to the left, and the other by Gembloux more to 
the right, where Bulow arrived from liege at eleven 
o'clock at night The Duke of Wellington passed the 
night at Quatre-Bras, the English troops continuing 
to join him by the two causeways till the morning 
of the 17th, and amounting by that time to fifty 
thousand men. General Pajol moved in pursuit of 
the Prussian army at daybreak on the 17th. Marshal 
Ney had received an order to march on Quatre-Bras 
at the dawn of day and make a spirited attack on the 
English rear-guard, while Count Lobau was to pro- 
ceed along the causeway of Namur to take the English 
army in flank. Marshal Grouchy set out with Excel- 
mans' corps of cavalry and the third and fourth corps 
of infantry to support General Pajol, and foUow up 
Blucher with rapidity and energy, in order to prevent 
him from raUying. He was positively enjoined 
always to keep between the causeway leading from 
Oharleroi to Brussels and the Prussian general, so as 
to be in constant communication with the main army, 
and able to rejoin it when required. The third 
division of the second corps, which had suffered much 
at the battle of Ligny, remained to keep possession of 
the field of battle, and to succour the wounded. The 
Emperor the next morning visited the field of battle, 
and caused every assistance to be given to tlie wounded 
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The loss of the Prussians was enormous, six of their 
dead bodies being to be seen for one of the French. 
This sacred duty fulfilled, Napoleon galloped on to 
reach Quatre-Bras with Lobau's cavaJry. Arriving 
within sight of this place, he found it still occupied 
by a body of English cavalry. Ney had not stirred. 
A party of five hundred horse having been sent in the 
direction of Frasne to see what was passing there, 
some skirmishing took place between them and Ney's 
troops, who had mistaken the red lancers of the 
Guard for English. Officers were dispatched to press 
Ney's advance ; at the same time Count Lobau moved 
forward. An English female sutler, who was taken 
prisoner, reported that Lord Wellington had not 
learned the disaster at Ligny till late at night ; when 
he ordered a retreat on Brussels, leaving Lord Ux- 
bridge with the cavalry as a rear-guard. That officer 
retired as soon as he perceived Count Lobau's force. 
The troops on the left still manifesting no disposition 
to quit their encampment, the Emperor's patience 
was exhausted, and he sent orders directly to the 
heads of columns. This had some effect. When 
Ney appeared, the Emperor reproached him with his 
slowness and indecision, and with the three most 
precious hours he had made him lose. He stammered 
an excuse, that he believed the whole English army was 
still at Quatre-Bras. At length the army moved 
forward, the Emperor n[iarching at its head. The rain 
fell in torrents ; the roads were hardly passable ; and 
this, though it impeded the march of the French, 
enabled them to do the English cavalry much mis- 
chief with their artillery, and to take a number of 
prisoners, among others Captain Elphinstone. About 
six o'clock in the evening the weather grew extremely 
foggy ; so that it was impossible to distinguish the 
amount of the English rear-guard, which had evi- 
dently been just reinforced ; and as the forest of 
Soignes was not far ofiF, probably wished to keep that 
position during the night To ascertain this point, 
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Milhaud^s cuirassiers threatened to charge ; when the^ 
English unmasked fifty or sixty pieces of cannon, for 
all their army was there. There was not daylight 
left to commence the attack that night, as Napoleon, 
tad wished. The French army took post in front of 
Planchenoit, with its head-quarters at the farm of 
Cailloux, about three miles from the village of Mont 
St. Jean. 

The Emperor with the 1st, 2nd, and 6th corps of 
infantry, the Imperial Guard, a division of Pajol's 
light cavalry, and the two corps of Milhaud's and 
Kellerman's cuirassiers, in all sixty-eight thousand 
nine hundred and six men. and two hundred and 
forty-two pieces of cannon, was encamped across the 
high-road to Brussels, four leagues and a half from 
that city; having before him the Anglo-Belgian 
army, ninety thousand strong, with two hundred 
and fifty-five pieces of cannon, and its head-quarters 
at Waterloo. Marshal Grouchy, with thirty-four 
thousand men and one hundred and eight pieces of 
cannon, was supposed to be at Wavres, but was, in 
fact, in front of Gembloux, having lost sight of the 
Prussian army which had reached Wavres, where its 
four corps, now amounting to seventy-five ttiousand 
men, was united. Marshal Grouchy having set out 
in pursuit of Blucher on the 17th, had proceeded to 
Gembloux, whence he sent reconnoitring parties 
towards liege and Wavres, in the track of the 
enemy's rear-ffuard. This done, he made his troops 
halt, Lugh f^had onlv m^ched two leagues, ie 
afterwards learnt that the chief forces of the Prussians 
had taken the route of Wavres ; but it was then past 
«ix o'clock, the soldiers were at supper, and he thought 
it would be time enough to follow in the morning. 
This resolution was the principal cause of the loss of 
the battle of Waterloo by the French. At ten o'clock 
at night, the Emperor dispatched an officer to the 
marshal, who was concluded to be near Wavres, to 
inform him that there would be a great battle the 

VOL. IV. M 
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next day ; that the Anglo-Belgian army was posted 
in front of the forest o{ Soignes, its left supported by 
the village of La Haye ; and that he ordered him to 
detach seven thousand men of all anns and six pieces 
of cannon before day-light to St Lambert, to be near 
the right of the grand army, and to co-operate with 
it ; that as soon as Blucher had evacuated Wavres, 
either towards Brussels or in any other direction, he 
should instantly march with the rest of his troops 
to support those already sent to St. Lambert At 
eleven o'clock at n^ht, an hour after this dispatch 
was sent off, a report from Marshal Grouchy, dated 
from Gembloux at five o'clock, stated that he was 
still in that village, ignorant of the direction Blucher 
had taken. A second officer was dispatched to him 
at four in the morning to reiterate the order sent at 
ten at night ; and soon after another message came 
from Grouchy, to say that he had learnt where 
Blucher was, and that he would follow in the morning. 
Thus, when it most needs their aid, do Frenchmen 
support the cause of their country, which, in this case, 
was the common cause of human nature. While 
sanguine of success or urged on by necessity, they take 
their chance in fight gallantly enough : but as soon as 
there is a doubt of the event, and there is only principle 
to fix them, you have no longer any hold upon them : 
they either go over to the enemy to put an end to an 
uneasy state of vacillation, or are quite at fault, and 
slip out of the difficulty how they can. Theirs is an 
utter want of self-reliance and fortitude. It was 
madness in Buonaparte fo trust any one of them out 
of his sight for a single instant, if he could possibly 
help it 
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CHAPTER LVI 

THE BATTLE OF WATEBLOO. 

Battle of Waterloo ; remarks on the battle and its consequences ; 
Napoleon returns to Paris ; his ab<Hcation tendered to him by the 
Chambers ; conversation with M. Benjamin Constant; Napoleon 
II. proclaimed ; Buonaparte arrives at Rochefort^ and goes on 
board the English ship Bellerophon ; his letter to the Prince 
Regent. 

Dtjrinq the night the Emperor gave all the necessary 
orders for the battle of the next day, though every- 
thing seemed to indicate that it would not take place* 
In the four days since hostilities had commenced, he 
had, by the most skilful manoeuvres, surprised the 
enemy's armies, separated them, and gained an im- 
portant victory. This was much for his glory ; but 
not enough for the situation in which he was placed. 
Not having been able to l»ing the Anglo-Belgian 
army to action in the afternoon of the 17th, it was 
probable that the Duke of Wellington and Marshal 
Blucher would profit by the night to cross the forest of 
Soignes and imite before Brussels. They would place 
the French army in a most critical position, as the 
two hostile armies would then have received all 
their reinforcements ; among others the six thousand 
English lately disembarked from America at Ostend; 
and Napoleon durst hardly cross the forest of Soignea 
to encounter more than double his numbers ; yet he 
had no time to lose — ^the Eussians, Austrians, &c. being 
about to cross the Rhine, and advance on the Mame, 
while the fifth corps, left for the defence of Alsace, waa 
only twenl^ thousand stn^ig. 

h2 
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Fall of meditation on these important snljeGts; the 
Emperor went out on foot at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, accompanied hy the grand-marshal : his design 
was to follow the English anny and attack it, in case 
of retreat, notwithstanding the obscurity of the night 
He visited the whole line of main-guards. The forest 
of Soignes appeared like one continued blaze: the 
horizon between that forest, Braine-la-Leude, the 
iarms of La Belle Alliance, and La Haye, were 
resplendent with the fires of numerous bivouacs ; a 
profound silence reigned. The Anglo-Belgian anny 
ivas wrapt in sleep, owing to the &tigues of the two 
preceding days. Arrived near the wood of Hougo- 
mont, he thought he heard the noise of a column in 
march : if so, the rear-guard ought to quit its position, 
^nd pursue the enemy in their retreat But the noise 
ceased, and the rain continued to Ml in torrents: It 
was half-past two o'clock. Several officers sent to 
reconnoitre agreed that the English had made no 
movement. At four the scouts brought in a peasant 
who had acted as guide to a British brigade goiog to 
take up a position at Ohain. Two deserters firom a 
Flemish regiment confirmed the account, that their 
army was preparing for battle. 

Buonaparte blames the English general for giving 
battle in these circumstances, and with the defiles of 
a forest in his rear, so that if defeated, retreat was 
impossible. I cannot say I do. It was certainly 
worth running some risk to beat him ; and a second 
object was to stake the character of the English 
soldiery (for courage at least) against the French. 
Setting these two considerations aside, he might care 
as little about himself or about the cause of the allies, 
as every one else does at present. The French troops 
bivouacked in a deep mud ; and the officers thought 
it impossible to give battle on the following day, as the 
artillery could hardly move for the moisture of the 
ground. The dawn having begun to appear, the Em- 
peror returned to head-quarters, full of satii^action at 
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the great fault committed by the English general^ 
though apprehensive that the bad weather would pre- 
vent his taking advantage of it. But the atmosphere 
became more clear, and at five o'clock he perceived 
some feeble rays of that sun, which before its setting 
was to witness the triumph of the despot and the slave 
throughout the world, and as long as it shall continue 
to roll round this orb of ours ! 

The Anglo-Belgian army was drawn up in ordet 
of battle across the causeway leading from Charleroi 
to Brussels, in firont of the forest of Soignes, crowning 
a large flat, from which the ground gradually sloped 
forward. The right, composed of the 1st and 2nd 
English divisions and the Brunswick division, under 
Generals Cook and Clinton, was near the road to 
Nivelles, a detachment of the guards occupying the 
castle of Hougoumont, about a mile in front. The 
centre, or 3rd English division, and 1st and 2nd Bel" 
gian divisions (Generals Alten, Collaert, and Chasse), 
was close upon the farm of Mont St. Jean, between 
the road to Nivelles and Charleroi, with one of its 
brigades at the farm of La Haye-Sainte between the 
two armies. The left, or 5th and 6th English 
divisions, and 3rd Belgian division, commanded by 
Picton, Lambert, and Perchoncher, had its right 
towards the causeway of Charleroi, and its left behind 
the village of La Haye, where it had a strong detach- 
ment. The reserve was at Mont St Jean, where the 
roads from Charleroi and Nivelles meet. The cavah-y 
in three lines guarded the rear of the troops, which 
extended about three miles. There was a ravine in 
front. The 4<th English division, under Gteneral Col* 
ville, were placed as flankers on the right from 
Halle to Braine-la-Leude, and a brigade of cavalry at 
the village of Chain on the left. The forces shown 
by the allies amounted to about ninety thousand men, 
of which not quite forty thousand were English. 

At eight o'clock the Emperor's breakfast was served 
up : to this many general oflScers sat down. " The 
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enemy's axmy/' said Napoleon, "is superior to ours 
by nearly a fourth: there are, nevertheless, ninety 
chances in our favour to ten against us.^' " Without 
doubt," said Marshal Ney, who had just entered, " if 
the Duke of Wellington were simple enough to wait 
for your majesty ; but I am come to announce that his 
columns are alreadyin full retreat, and are disappearing 
in the forest of Soignes/' "You must have seen badly/' 
replied the Emperor ; " it is too late, he would expose 
himself to certain ruin by such a step : he has thrown 
the dice — they are now for us i " At this moment, 
officers of artill^y, who had rode over the plain, stated 
that the artillery could mano&uvre, though with great 
difliculty, which would be greatly abated in anoth^ 
hour. The Emperor mounted horse immediately, aini 
^t forward to the skinrmhers opposite La Hay^ 
•Sainte, again reconnoitred the English line, and 
•ordered General Haxo to approach nearer to it to see 
if any entrenchments were tiirown up. He then, afbCT 
a few moments' reflection, dictated the order of battle 
which was taken down by two of his generals, seated 
on the ground. The aides-dencamp took it to the 
different corps already under arms, and who now 
moved forward, marching in eleven columns. At nine 
o'clock, the heads of the four ccdumns of the first line 
arrived where they had to form: at the same time 
were perceived, at unequal distances, the seven other 
columns, as they descended from the heights ; the 
drums and trumpets sounded " To the jldd" and the 
bands struck up airs which recalled the memory of a 
hundred victories to the minds of the soldiery : — ^the 
earth seemed proud of being trod by sudi intre^d 
wairiors ! The spectacle was magnificent ; and b^ng 
seen to great advantage from the heights of Mont St 
Jean must have inspired the opposite army, though 
not with fear, with admiration. 

The close columns moved with so much precision 
that no confumon arose, eadi occupying the jdace 
Assigned to it in the mind of its chief. The armj 
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was drawn up in &x lines on eadi side of the cause- 
way of Charleroi, the two first of infantry, having the 
liffht cavalry at each of its win^ns ; the third and fourth 
XiirassiJs; Uie fifth and s^th of the cavalry of the 
iuard. with the infimtey of the «ia«i drawB up acroas 
the road a little in the re^j of these six lines, and the 
^th corps and ihe cavalry of General Daumont and 
Subervie in column on each side of it in the interval 
between them. To the extreme lefi^ the light cavalry 
of the 2nd corps formed acaross the road of Jfivelles, 
near the woods of Hougoumont The 2nd corps iiiself 
.under General Reille formed the two first lin^ of 
infantry between the causeway of Nivelles and l^at of 
Charleroi It was in tfai^e divisions, extending above 
^ mile, the first commianded by Prince Jerome £i<cing 
Hougoumont, the centre by G^oeral Foy, the third 
by General Badielu, approaching the road to Charle- 
roi, near the farm of lib Belle-AQianee. The artillery 
wafi in the intervals between the brigades. Behind 
these two lines of infantry were placed Kellermann's 
cuirassi^^, at a distance of two hundred yards ; aiul 
bdiind them at the same distance^ the cavalry of the 
guard, each in two lines. On the right of the cause- 
way of Charleroi, the 1st corps under Count d'Erlon 
formed the two first lines of infantry, reaching fix)m 
La Belle- Alliance nearly to Fiidiermont, where the 
light cavalry was drawn up opposite La Haye ; bdiind 
this body of infantry wei:« two lines of Milhaud's 
cuirassiers ; and behind them, the lancers and chas- 
seurs of tdie guard. The hoi^tals and parks were in 
•the rear. At half-past ten o'dock the whole move- 
ment was completed, and ail the troops at their sta- 
tions. The most profound i^ence reigned on the field 
<}£ battle. The Emperor then went through the ranks, 
the soldiers expressing the utanost enthcHsiafim: the 
infantry raised their caps on their bayonets, the cuiras- 
siers their helmets on the point of their 8abre& Yictory 
appeared to hov^ over them : the old soldi^^ admired 
this new order of battle and endeavooiied to guess at 
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the ulterior views of their general. Meanwhile, the 
Emperor gave his last orders and proceeded at th& 
head of the guard to the heights of Bossome, where 
he dismounted, and where he had a complete view of 
the two armies, as the prospect extended far to the 
right and left of the field of battle. He could discern 
the movements of the English general, and had the 
reserve of the guard at hand to,send them where the 
emergency of me case might require. 

A large quantity of artillery was placed on the 
eminences in front of La Belle-Alliance and a little 
to its right, to support the principal attack which wa» 
to be made on La Haye-Samte by two divisions of the 
1st corps (D^lon's) and two divisions of the 6th 
(Lobau's), while two other divisioiffi of the 1st corpft 
should march on the village of La Haye. The light 
cavalry of the 6th corps placed in the centre on the 
route of Charleroi, and that of the 1st, stationed to the 
right of Frichermont, were to participate ia this 
attack, as also the cavalry and guards. Its object was 
to turn the left of the English army, and cut off its 
right (which was its strongest) from the road to Brus- 
sels. The Emperor preferred turning the left of the 
hostile army to its right — 1st, because he would thus 
intercept its communication with the Prussians who 
were at Wavres ; 2nd, because the left appeared the 
most feeble ; 3rd, because he himself was m momen- 
tary expectation of being joined on that side by 
Grouchy. Whilst every thing was preparing for the 
grand attack, Prince Jerome's division on the left 
commenced a fire of musketry at the wood of Hou- 
goumont. The British unmasked forty pieces of can- 
non. General Reille advanced the battery of hk 
second divison, and the Emperor sent an order to 
Kellermann to employ his light artillery. The wood 
was carried several times and as often lost, being de- 
fended with great bravery by a division of the English 
guarda General Toy's division was engaged, and 
prodigies of valour were performed on both sides, the 
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English guards covering the wood and avenues of the 
t»bstle with their dead, who had parted with their 
blood dearly. In this contest, which lasted great part 
of the day, the wood was at length taken ; but the 
castle and farm-yard in which some hundreils of 
English had enclosed themselves, still obstinately held 
out The EmpeiX)r ordered it to be attacked by a 
battery of eight howitzers, which setting fire to the 
Toofs and bams, the French remained masters of the 
position. 

Marshal Ney was entrusted with conducting the 
chief attack in the centre : no one was better fitted 
for a service of this kind. He had sent word that 
every thiAg was ready, and that he only waited the 
signal to begin. Before giving it, the Emperor wished 
to cast a last glance over the whole field, when he 
perceived in the direction of St. Lambert a dark spot 
(dark indeed) which looked to him like troops. He 
asked the Adjutant-General what he saw near St. 
Lambert? He answered, '' I think I see five or six 
thousand men ; it is probably a detachment from 
Grouchy."' All the glasses of the officers were now 
turned that way. Some thought there were no troops 
but merely trees: others that there were columns 
stationary there, others that they were in motion. In 
this state of xmcertainty and without further delibe- 
ration, Napoleon sent for General Daumont and 
ordered him with his light cavalry and that of Suber- 
vie to advance towards these troops, to effect a junc- 
tion with them if they were Grouchy's, and keep them 
in check if they were enemies. These three thousand 
cavalry proceeded rapidly to a distance of nearly five 
miles, and drew up in line of battle to the right of 
the army. Presently after, a black Prussian hussar 
was brought in prisoner, from whom and fi:om a letter 
of which he was the bearer, it was learnt that the 
column seen at St. Lambert was the advanced-guard 
of Bulow, who was coming up with thirty thousand 
fresh troops; that Blucher was with his army at 
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Wayres, and that Grouchy had not appeared there. 
The Duke of Dalmatia instantly dispatched amess^Qi- 
ger to reiteiate the order to Grouchy to march withovtik 
a moment's delay on St Lambert and take Bulow's 
corps in the rear. Whether he had received the 
orders sent to him in the night or not, it was thought 
he must now be at hand, as he had proposed to. set 
out at dawn, and it was only three leagues from Gem- 
bloux to Wavres. But no one heard or saw any thing 
of him. The Emperor on this ordered Count Lobau 
to follow and support the cavaby of General Daumont, 
choosing a good position where he might with ten 
thousand men keep thirty thousand in check, and to 
redouble the attack as soon as he found that Grouchy 
was in the rear of the PrussianfiL Napoleon thus 
ibund himself enfeebled oa the field of little by the 
loss of ten thousand men, so that he no longer had 
more than fifty-nine thousand troops against ninety 
thousand. " We had ninety chances for us this mom- 
ing,"" he said to Soult ; " the arrival of Bulow makes 
us lose thirty ; but we have still sixty against forty ; 
and if Grouchy repairs the dreadful fEiult which he 
committed yeterday by amusing himself with Gem- 
blouz, and sends on his detachment with rapidity, 
the victory will be thereby only the more dedsive, for 
the corps of Bulow must in that case be entirely lost^' 
It was noon: the skirmishers were engaged all 
^Icmg the line, but there was no real action except on 
the left at Hougoumont The troops of Bulow were 
still stationary on the extreme right ; they seemed to 
wait till their artillery had passed the defile. The 
Emperor sent an order to Marshal Ney to commence 
the attack. Eighty guns soon made an immense 
havoc through all the left of the English line ; one of 
its divisions was entirely destroyed. While this 
attack was unmadked, the Emperor attentively ob- 
served the movements of the English gen^!al: he 
made none on his right, but the Emparor perceived a 
grand charge of cavalry preparing on the left, and he 
galloped to the spot It had ts^en place before he 
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came up; a column of French infantry were repulsed, 
two eagles and seven pieces of cannon taken. A 
brigade of Milhaud's cuirassiers was brought up and 
ordered to charge the enemy's cavalry. They did so: 
the English cavalry was broken by the onset, and a 
great part of it left on the field : the guns were 
retaken, and the infantry fell into their ranks again. 
Charges of infantry and cavalry now followed thick 
upon each other: at length, after the engagement 
had lasted three hours, the farm of La Haye-Sainte, in 
spite of the desperate resistance of the Scotch regi- 
ments, was occupied by the French infantry ; wliile 
the fifth and sixth Ekiglish divisions were nearly cut 
in pieces, their Greneral, Picton, remaining dead on 
the field. During the combat, the Emperor rode 
through the line of infantry of the first corps, the 
line of cavalry of Milhaud's cuirassiers, and that of 
the guard in the third line^ in the midst of the dis- 
chaiges of the adversary's artillery and musquetry. 
The brave General Devaux, commanding the artillery 
of the Guard, was killed at his side by a cannon-balL 
He was succeeded by General Lallemande, who was 
also wounded shortly after. 

Disorder began to prevail in the English army: the 
baggage, waggon-train, and wounded, seeing the enemy 
approach the high-road to Brussels and the principsJ 
opening through the forest, hastened to effect their 
retreat, as did most of the English, Belgians, and 
Germans who had been sabred by the cavalry. It was 
now four o'clock The Emperor about this time 
received a most disagreeable piece of news from 
Gembloux that Marshal Grouchy had not quitted his 
camp there at ten o'clock, owing, it was said, to the 
badness of the weather. Strange and most pernicious 
in&tuationi* The cannonade between General 

* I do not attribate deliberate treachery to Marshal Grouchy ; but I 
believe that the yanity of the French was so excited and tortured at 
this period lest they should not take the most knowing side of the 
question, that they fairly lost their senses and their self-possesdon 
aliogeiber. 
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Bulow and Count Lobau had now commenced and 
was maintained for an hour, when the French general 
perceived that the centre of the Prussians, which was 
foremost, was not well supported, marched to the spot, 
pierced through and repulsed it ; but the two wings, 
which had been retarded by the roads, then came 
forward and endeavoured to out-flank the 6th corps. 
Count Lobau, fearful of being turned, fell back. The 
fire of the Prussians now doubled: the balls fell on 
the causeway in front and in rear of La Belle* 
Alliance, where the Emperor was standing with his 
guard. At this critical moment, he ordered Greneral 
Duhesme, who commanded the young guard, to 
wheel to the right of the 6tli corps with his two 
brigades of infantry and twenty-four pieces of cannon. 
A quarter of an hour afterwards, that formidable 
battery opened its fire ; and soon acquired the supe- 
riority. As soon as the young guard was engaged, the 
movement of the Prussians appeared to be checked : 
but stUl they continued to attempt out-flanking the 
French right Lieutenant-Qeneral Morand then 
moved with four battalions of the old guard and 
sixteen pieces of cannon, to the right of the young 
guard: two regiments of the old guard took post in 
front of Plenchenoit: the Prussian line being out- 
flanked. General Bulow was repulsed; his left made a 
movement backwards, converged, and by degrees all 
his line fell back. The French advanced, and occu- 
pied the positions from which General Bulow retreated. 
The Prussian bullets no longer reached the causeway 
of Charleroi, nor did they even come near the spot 
previously occupied by Count Lobau: this was at 
seven o'clock. 

Two hours had elapsed since Count d'Erlon had 
taken possession of La Haye, had outflanked the 
English left and General Bulow's right. The light 
cavalry of the 1st corps, pursuing the infantry on the 
flats of La Haye, had been brought back by a body 
of cavalry superior in weight and number. Count 
Milhaud now ascended the height with his cuirassiers, 
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giving warning to General Lefebvre Desnouettes, who 
immediately commenced a hot fire to sustain him. 
This happened at five o'clock, at the moment when 
Bulow's attack had been most menacing. The Eng« 
lish cavalry was repulsed by the cuirassiers and the 
chasseurs of the guard. The whole field of battle 
bejtween La Haye-Sainte and Mont St Jean, occupied 
by the English left, was abandoned. On seeing these 
brilliant charges, cries of victory were heard all over 
the field, upon which the Emperor said, " It is an 
hour too soon : but we must follow up what is done." 
He then sent an order to the cuirassiers of Keller- 
mann, which were still stationary on the left, to move 
quickly to the support of the cavalry on the low 
grounds. This rapid movement of three thousand 
cuirassiers who advanced under the cannonade of the 
Prussians, shouting, " Vive VEmpereur !" had an 
animating effect, though it ought in strictness to have 
been delayed a little longer. The cavalry marched 
as in pursuit of the English army, while Bulow still 
pressed upon the flank and rear. The soldiers and 
officers sought to divine in, the looks of the chief 
(which breathed nothing but confidence) whether 
they were conquerors or in danger.* Just at this 
time, the division of heavy cavalry of the guard, 
under the orders of General Guyot, and which was 
behind Kellermann's cuirassiers, followed at a brisk 
trot to the plain. On perceiving this movement, the 
Emperor sent Count Bertrand to recall it, for it was 
his reserve ; but they were already in action before 
the order arrived. Thus did the Emperor find him- 
self deprived of his reserve of cavalry ever since five 
o'clock; of that reserve which properly employed 
had so often given him the victory: while these 
twelve thousand select horse performed prodigies of 
valour; overthrew the more numerous cavalry opposed 

♦ This is a distinctive trait between the French and English. 
The latter would not look to see what would be the event in such 
circumstances, but would determine to produce it themselyes, or finll 
in the attempt. 
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to them ; broke through many squares of infantry, 
disordered their ranks, took possession of sixty pieces 
of cannon, and seized six stand of colours. These 
trophies were presented to the Emperor by three 
chasseurs of the guard and three cuirassiera The 
English commander believed the battle lost a second 
time ; and must have felt considerable imeasiness at 
the perilous situation in which he had chosen to place 
himself. Fonsonby^s brigade, charged by the red 
lancers of the guard, was broken tibrough, and its 
general killed by several lance -wounds. The Prince 
of Orange was severely wounded, and on the point of 
being taken : but in spite of all these advantages the 
French cavahy not being supported by the strong body 
of infantry, which was still engaged with Bulow, 
coidd do no more than keep its ground, till about 
seven o'clock ; when Bulow having been repulsed and 
the cavalry still maintaining itself on the flat, whence 
its adversaries were driven, the victory might be said 
to be gained. Joy was in every coimtenance, and 
hope in every heart This sentiment was the more 
powerful from succeeding the apprehensions which 
had been felt during the flank attack of a whole 
army, and that had endangered their retreat for 
above an hour. At this moment a cannonade was 
distinctly heard ; it came in the direction of Wavres; 
it was Blucher, and not Grouchy. — * 

The latter between twelve and one o'clock was 
half-way between Qembloux and Wavres, where he 

-- » 

* It is not generally known that on the night of the 17th of June, 
1815, the Duke of Wellington, after the army had bivouacked, rode 
across the country to concert with Blucher the junction of the Pnis- 
man army with the British forces by twelve o'clock the following day. 
The night was most tempestuous. The Duke came into the field at 
ten o'clock on the 18th, accompanied by two distinguished artillery 
officers, and it has often been remarked that his Grace repeatedly 
and anxiously looked at his watch during the course of the day. When 
the distant firing of the Prussians was heard in the afternoon, his 
Grace exclaimed, ''That is Old Blucher at last." The state of the 
roads, cut up by the incessant torrents of rain, and the desire to 
avoid the French corps d'armie under Grouchy, were the causes 
which prevented the expected junction at 1^ o'clock. — £d. 
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heard the terrible cannonade of Waterloo, and must 
know that two great armies were engaged. General 
Excelmans came up, and addressing the Marshal,, 
said, " The Emperor is in. action with the English 
army ; there can be no doubt of it ; a fire so terrible 
cannot be a skirmish. We ought to march to the 
scene of action. I am an old soldier of the army of 
Italy, and haye heard General Buonaparte promulgate 
this principle a hundred timea If we turn to the 
left, we shall be on the field of battle in two hours.'' 
He hesitated, but pleaded his orders to follow Blucher, 
which he ought to have done the preceding day, and 
though he did not now know where he wa& Count 
Gerard joined them and urged the same advice. 
Still nothing could move him ; he remained as if 
spell-bound. The very fear of what might happen, 
the magnitude of the people, took away the power to 
avert it. He saw the sun shining above his head, 
that was no more to behold his country's inde- 
pendence or the face of freedom ; he saw the triumphs, 
the struggles, the sacrifices of the last five-and-twenty 
years about to be annulled and made of no account, 
which it required but one more effort to sanction and 
confirm for ever; the blood that had flx)wed turned 
into laughter and scorn ; an imbecile monarch forced 
back on an hereditary throne, like some foul Eastern 
idol, borne in defiance over the bleeding bodies and 
the prostrate necks of an abused people ; liberty 
bound hand and foot, afraid to breathe or move, it& 
name henceforth to become a reproach, reviled, 
suspected, hunted down, and trod into the earth 
under the hoofs of kings : he saw this done by an 
English general, vaunting the rights, the glory, and 
the generosity of his own country ; he saw the 
greatest reputation in modem times about to become 
a prey to the most shallow and worthless; — 



" Saw where an eagle in his pride of place 

Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at and killed — ** 

He saw or should have seen aD this, and could not be 
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prevailed upon to stir a step to prevent it The very 
weight and damning sense of consequences which 
should cut short aU hesitation and compunction, 
seems in minds not strong enough to cope with it^ to 
seek relief in idle forms or in some hollow subterfiige. 
At one moment Marshal Grouchy appeared con- 
vinced ; but just then a report came that the Prussians 
were at Wavres, and he set out once more after them. 
It was a rear-guard which Blucher had left there : he 
himself had gone (where he was much wanted) to 
Waterloo. Marshal Grouchy found at Wavres the 
officer who had' been dispatched from the field of 
battle at ten o'clock in the morning, and sent Gen^:al 
Pajol with twelve thousand men to Limate, a bridge 
over the Dyle, about a league behind St. Lamb^^ 
where they arrived at seven in the evening. 

Blucher had passed the night of the 17th at 
Wavres, with all his troops. Informed that the 
Duke of Wellington had decided to receive battle in 
front of the forest of Soignes, if he could reckon on 
his co-operation, the Prussian general had in the 
morning detached his fourth corps, which remained 
in line (not having been in the action at ligny) on 
St. Lambert Hearing no tidings of Grouchy, he 
concluded the whole French army was together : he 
therefore put his second corps, eighteen thousand 
strong, in motion, and marched himself with the 
first corps, reduced to thirteen thousand, towards 
Mont St Jean, leaving Thielman with the third at 
Wavrea On his way, at six o'clock, he learnt that 
Grouchy had arrived before Wavres ; but it was too 
late to turn back, nor was he so disposed. In his 
mind (at least) the greater object outweighed the lesa 
If Napoleon was victorious. Grouchy was of little 
consequence ; if Napoleon was beaten, Grouchy was 
of still less. Blucher kept his face turned towards 
Waterloo ; he did not shrink from, but was attracted 
to, the spot where the struggle was ; for " strength 
with, strength doth sympathise." His march was 
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dow, the men being greatly fatigued, and the roads 
broken up and full of defiles. His two columns, 
thirty-one thousand strong, opened the communica- 
tion between Bulow and the English. The former, 
who was retreating, halted: Wellington, who had 
been in a state of stupor, and had seen nothing before 
him but a disgraceful defeat, now saw his escapa By 
Blucher s arrival, the allied army was increased to one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, a proportion of more 
than two to one* 

Meanwhile, the cavalry in the plain, whence it com* 
manded a view of the field of battle, observing the 
Inovement of General Bulow, but confiding in the 
reserves of the guard, which it saw ready to keep that 
general in check, entertained (up to this period) no 
alarm ; and even loudly cheered when it saw him 
driven back, waiting the arrival, of the infantry of the 
guard to decide the victory : but it felt the greatest 
astonishment on perceiving the numerous columns of 
Blucher arrive. Some regiments fell back ; the Em- 
peror noticed this ; and as it was of the utmost im* 
Bortance to restore firmness to the cavalr}', he put 
nimself at the head of four battalions of the infantiy 
of the guard, and advanced on the left, in front of La 
Haye-Sainte, sending aides-de-camp along the whole 
Kne, to announce the arrival of succours and to say 
that a little patience would decide the victory* 
General Keille's corps was prepared to attack in front 
of the castle of Hougoumont. The Emperor seeing 
the cavalry disconcerted, and that a reserve of infantry 
was necessary to support it, ordered General Friani 
to march with the four battalions of the middle 
guard (the others not having come up) to meet the 
threatened onset These four battalions repulsed all 
whom they met, at the same time that chaiges of 
oavahy bore down the English ranks. In ten minutes 
the other battalions of the guard arrived ; the Em* 
peror ranged them by brigades, two battalions in line 
^and.two in columns. The sun was set: General 
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Fiiant, being wounded, passed by at this mom^it ; 
he said that all went on well, that the enemy appeared 
to f onn a rear-guard to support his retreat ; but that 
he would be entirely broken as soon as the rest of the 
guard attacked him. For this a quarter of an hour 
•was necessary. It was at this jimcture that Blucher 
amved at La Haye, and overthrew the corps whidi 
defended it : it fled with predpitatiim. Thoi^ at- 
tacked with quadruple its number, it might by a little 
more perseverance, and by taking advantage of the 
houses and the night, have prevented Marshal Blucher 
from forcing his way throu^ the village. It was here 
ihat the cry ofSauve quipeut is said to have been first 
heard. As it was, the opening being made, and the 
Une once broken, the Prussian cavaJiy inundated the 
plain. Bulow marched forward again — Count Lobau 
fell back unwillingly. The crowd became so great 
that i^ was necessary to change the front of the guard 
with its left on La H!aye-Sainte and its right on La 
Belle-Alliance, facing the Prussians, . on whom an 
attack was then made. At this crisis the brigade di 
two thousand English cavalry from Ohain marched 
forward and penetrated between General Beille and 
the guard. The disorder became dreadful throughout 
the field; the Emperor having only time to put 
himself under the protection of one the squares of 
the guard. He now missed his reserve, which had 
hastily engaged at the dose of the afternoon. (General 
Bulow pushed on to his left, outflanking the field of 
battle. Had it been daylight, so that the troops 
could have seen the Emperor, they might have been 
rallied ; but nothing could be done in the obscurity of 
the night The guard retreated; the fire of their 
opponents was within eight yards of the French 
army ; and the causeways cut off The Emperor wiUi 
his stfl^ lingered a long time on a small elevation witji 
the regiments of the guard. Four pieces of cannon 
nlanted there kept up a brisk fire on the plain : the 
hist discharge wounaed Lord Uxbridge, who oom- 
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nuuQtded tlie English cavalry. There was no longer 
any time to lose ; the Emperor could only retreat 
through the fields, where cavalry, infeintry, artilleiy 
were all confusedly mingled together. The staff 
gained the little town of Gemappes, where it was in^ 
tended to rally a rear-guard; but the disorder was 
irremediable. It was now eleven o'clock: and the 
£mperor's only hope rested with Girard's division, 
which had been left at Ligny, and to which he had 
seait an order to march on Quatre-Bias to support the 
retreat. 

Thus was lost the battle of Waterloo, the greatest 
and most fatal in its consequences that ever was 
fought ia, the world. It was lost in spite of every 
possible effort and combination of genius to win it, 
because all the skill and force Napoleon was master of 
was unable to overcome the obstinacy and courage of 
the British soldiers before the arrival of an over- 
whelming superiority of numbers, which it had been 
the object of all the French general's endeavours to 
disunite, and in which he had so fax and would still 
have succeeded, had it not been for the unaccountable 
absence of Grouchy both from Waterloo and Wavre% 
at one or other of which places it is certarn he ought 
to have been. The English soldiers stood the brunt 
of the battle the whole day (though with dreadful 
havoc) by their own inherent stubbornness of character 
and daring resistance to the enemy : the Prussians by 
an inroad of fresh troops (when all was supposed to 
be nearly over) gained the victory, of which the 
English general has received the credit ever since. 
He had the merit of standing by and leaving the 
issue very wisely to his men. The loss of the English 
in this battle was eleven thousand three hundred 
men, the Hanoverians three thousand five hundred, 
the Belgians eight thousand, the Prussians in the four 
days' fighting thirty-^ight thousand, in all sixty 
thousand troops. The French loss in the different 
battles and during the rout was forty thousand. 

n2 
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The French soldiers never showed more courage^ 
cheerfulness, nor enthusiasm than in this campaign; 
Their confidence in the Emperor was unabated ; but 

ey were suspicious and distrustful of their other 
<5hiefs. The treasons of 1814 were always present to 
their minds ; and every movement which they did 
not comprehend created disquietude* When the first 
shots were fired at St Amand, an old corporal ap«^ 
proached the Emperor, and said to him, " Sire, distrust 
Marshal Soult, be assured that he betrays us.'' " Bd 
tranquil/' replied the Emperor, " I answer for him as 
for myself." Towards the middle of the engagement, 
an officer reported to Marshal Soult that General Van-- 
damme had gone over to the enemy. When th^ 
battle was nearly over, a dragoon, his sabre covered 
with blood, rode up, crying, " Sire, come quickly to 
our division, Qenersd d'Henin harangues the soldiery 
to go over to the enemy." " Have you heard him ?" 
" No, sire, but an officer who seeks your Majesty has 
seen him, and charged me to tell it you." While this 
was passing, General d'Henin received a cannon-shot, 
which carried away one of his thighs. On the 14thj 
at night, Lieutenant-General Bourmont, Colonel 
Clouet, and the staff-officer Viloutrey deserted to the 
enemy. Some officers, who were the bearers of dis-^ 
patches, are also supposed to have disappeared. But 
not a single soldier deserted his station ; while many 
who were wounded, killed themselves on the field of 
battle, when they learnt that the army was routed. 
Lieutenant-General Duhesme and Count Lobau were 
taken prisoners : General Cambrone of the guard re^ 
mainea severely wounded on the field of battle. Of 
twenty-four English generals, twelve were killed or 
dangerously wounded. General Duhesme, aJthougli 
a prisoner, was assassinated on the 19th by a Bruns^ 
wick hussar; a crime that remained unpunished 
and unnoticed. He was a brave and excellent 
officer, firm and unshaken in good as well as in bad 
fortuna 
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Grouchy attacked and beat General TMelman at 
Wavres at six o'clock on the evening of the 18th. 
Count Gerard was wounded. General Pajol with his. 
twelve thousand men repulsed Bulow's rear-guard, 
and parsed the Dyle; but owing to the darkness 
could not continue his marcL The next day, General 
Thielman attacked Marshal Grouchy, and was re- 
pulsed by him. The latter gave directions to pursue 
the enemy towards Brussels, when he received the 
news of the loss of the battle of Mont St Jean and 
the Emperor's order to retreat on Namur. He did 
so, the Prussians following him. He arrived at Laon 
on the 26th with thirty-two thousand men. The first 
Prussian troops arrived about eleven m the night of 
the 18th, at the heights above Gemappes : they soon 
overpowered a handful of French soldiers, whom 
General Duhesme had collected, and entered the 
town. Among other equipages, they found the tra- 
velling carriage of the Emperor, which was usually 
brought into the field behind him, and was so fitted 
up as to contain a dressing-case, a change of clothes, 
a sword, cloak, and an iron bedstead.* Napoleon 
arrived at Quatre-Bras about one o'clock ; dismounted 
a.t a bivouac; and dispatched several officers to 
Marshal ^Grouchy to return. Girard's division left at 
Ligny was not to be found. Count Lobau rallied 
aome hundreds of horse, and put himself at their head 
as a rear-guard ; but v^as soon after made prisoner. 
The Emperor then directed his course to Cnarleroi, 
where he found that a great number of cavalry had 
already crossed the Sambre ; he thence proceeded to 
Philippeville, and arrived at Laon on the 20th at four 
m the afternoon. Here he received dispatches from 
Prince Jerome, stating that he had rallied twenty-five 
thousand men at Avesne ; that the army augmented 
dveiy hour, that most of the generals were arrived, 
dad that the loss was not so great as it was thought t<> 

* This carriage wfts afterwards shown in London. 
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be more than half of the guns and stores of artillerjr 
being saved, if arshal Soult was ordered to fix him- 
self at Laon, to complete the fortifications and secure 
supplies of provisions for an army of eighty or ninety 
thousand men, which would be united in a few days 
before that town. The Emperor imagining that the 
enemy's generals, profiting of their victory, would 
posh on to the Somme, required Prince Jerome to 
bring the army from Avesne on the 22nd and give 
Grouchy and Count Bapp (with the fifth corps, 
twenty thousand men) the rendezvous imder the wadls 
of Laon. His presence with the army not being 
wanted for a few days, he determined to make use of 
this interval to go to Paris ; but he meant to return 
to Laon on the 25tL Never I He must know this 
himself, unless he resolved to resort to measures of 
violence, which (unfortunately) were equally contrary 
to his nature, his habits, and his prindples. Paris 
was the heart of France ; and it was the heart of a 
womarL To pluck out this heart and put a man's 
heart into it, it woidd be necessary to nnsheath the 
bloody Mchion of civil discord, and renew the terrors 
of the revolution. But he had hitherto marched in 
military forms, had strode in imperial pomp ; and if 
he had attempted to change his character, he would 
have faltered naif way and only sunk from his dignity 
without producing the wished for effect Otherwise^ 
well would it have been to have given up everything 
sooner than the cause ; and to let tyrants see that 
after having made torrents of blood flow without re- 
morse or pity for five and twenty years to gain thenr 
object, their opponents had at least equal spirit and 
obduracy to shed what was left of theirs, and to turn 
the stalls of slavery ^to which they were driven like 
cattle) into a slaughter-house ! The chambers (half 
xaitors, half cowards) would be against him ; and 
without the chambers, he could only save France by 
making examples and by a great convulsion. It cost 
him a world of agony to decide ; but he at length 
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determined to give up the attempt, doubtful and 
desperate as it was, not so much because the end did 
not justify the means, as from a want of keeping and 
decorum in his becoming the instrument of it. He 
yielded to the clamour that it was better to sacrifice 
one man than a whole nation :— as if the alHes cared 
anything about him but from the aid he lent to 
France, and to a cause which they hated. If they 
feared one man more than a whole nation, surely he 
could not be reckoned as an ordinary man. 

Napoleon returned to Paris on the 21st. Thd 
hubbub was complete. His presence did not lessen it 
It was proposed that he should immediately go to th6 
chambers without changing his dress and covered 
with dust just as he arrived from the field of battle, 
and that this might have some effect ; but the design 
was laid aside, as from the temper they were in, some 
personal risk was apprehended. Fouch^ who was bx 
correspondence with Mettemich and the royalists ran 
about from one party to another, fomenting the mis^ 
chief, saying to the constitutionalists, "He is come 
back desperate, we cannot submit to the restoration 
of tyranny,"' and then seeking out the Buonaparti^ 
and persuading them that unless they took prompt 
and decisive steps, the chambers would depose the 
Emperor and invite the allies in. In the height of 
the fermentation, the legislative body declared itself 
permanent ; and the abdication was tendered to Bu(^ 
naparte which he signed the 22nd in favour of his son^ 
By this act he became a private individual The 
Duke of Wellington and Blucher no sooner heard of 
it than they marched upon Paris (knowing there was 
no longer any obstacle between them and their prey) 
which they entered on the 28th, bringing Louis with 
them, that lover of peace and liberty, who ascended 
his throne a second tune by the help of foreign bayo^ 
nets and in virtue of divine right, and who had no 
sooner done so than he dissolved the two chambers, 
thus putting an end at once to all their fine-spun 
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Schemes of legislation and government* As to those 
of them who wished either openly or secretly for the 
return of the Bourbons, I have nothing to say ; they 
are not people to be reasoned with ; but those who 
thought they had any alternative but between Buo* 
naparte and the Bourbons, were little short of mad« 
They might have been deceived the first time : but 
he who is. twice a dupe, is more than half a hypocrite. 
The provisional government, composed of men like 
Fayette and B. Constant,* demanding when disarmed 
md as a free gift from the allies the recognition of 
their right to choose their own government, which 
they had been fighting twenty-five years to deprive 
them of, and receiving as the only answer "Your 
king is at hand I" — ^from one whose own government 
existed by having sent their king into exile, presents 
a picture of folly and effirontery together which has no 
parallel but itself 

On the evening of Napoleon's return to Paris, he 
aent for M. Benjamin Constant to come to him at the 
Elys^e about seven o'clock. The chambers had 
liecreed their permanence (pro tempore) and the 
proposal for the abdication had reached the Emperor, 
He was serious, but calm. In reply to some words 
dropped on the disaster at Waterloo, he said, " The 
question no longer concerns me, but France. They 
wish me to abdicate Have they calculated upon the 
inevitable consequences of this abdication? It is 
yound me, round my name, that the army rallies ; to 
(separate me from it, is to disband it If I abdicate 
to-day, in two days' time you will no longer have an 
army. These poor fellows do not understand all your 
Subtleties. It is believed that axioms in metaphysics^ 

* Fouche, who bad wriggled himself into this government, WM 
observed always to stand close by the side of the Buke of Wellington 
at these burlesque conferences, from whence he went to escort Bno- 
(Daparte to the sea-side, and never quitted him ; but dodged him tfatt 
whole way (like a malicious baboon) till he had seen him safe in th^ 
liands of his enemies. 
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declarations of right, harangues from the tribune will 
put a stop to the disbanding of an army ? To reject 
me when I landed at Cannes, that I can conceive 
possible : to abandon me at present is what I do not 
understand. It is not when the enemy is at twenty- 
five leagues' distance that a government can be over- 
turned with impunity. Does any one imagine that 
the foreign powers will be won over by fine words ? 
Jf they had dethroned me fifteen days ago, there 
would have been some spirit in it : but as it is, I 
make part of what strangers attack, I make part then 
of what France is bound to defend. In giving me up, 
she gives up herself, she avows her weakness, she 
acknowledges herself conquered, she courts the inso^ 
lence of the conqueror. It is not the love of liberty 
which deposes me, but Waterloo ; it is fear, and a 
fear of which your enemies will take advantage. And 
then what title has the chamber to demand my abdi- 
cation ? It goes out of its lawful sphere in domg so ; 
it has no authority. It is my nght, my duty to 
dissolve it'' 

He then hastily ran over the possible consequences 
of such a step. Separated from the chambers, he 
could only be considered as a military chief ; but the 
army would be for him ; that would always join Inm 
who can lead it a^inst foreign banners, and to this 
might be added au that part of the population which 
is equally powerful and easily led in such a state of 
things. As if chance intended to strengthen Napo^ 
leon in this train of thought, while he was speaking, 
the avenue of Marigny resounded with the cries of 
Vive I'Emperev/r ! A crowd of men, chiefly of the 
poor and labouring class, pressed forward into the 
avenue, full of a wild enthusiasm, and trying to scale 
the walls to make an offer to Napoleon to rally round 
and defend him. Buonaparte for some time looked 
attentively at this group. " You see it is so," said 
he : " those are not the men whom I* have loaded 
with honours and riches. What do theae people owe 
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me ? I found them, I left them poor. The instinct 
of necessity enlightens them; the voice of the 
country speaks by their mouths ; and if I choose, if 
I permit it, in an hour the refractory cha];abers will 
have ceased to exist. But the life of a man is not 
worth purchasing at such a price : I did not return 
from the Isle of Elba that Paris should be inundated 
with blood.^' — He did not like the idea of flight. 
** Why should I not stay here T he repeated. "What 
do you suppose they would do to a man disarmed like 
me? I willgoto Malmaison : I can live there retired 
with some friends, who most certainly will come to 
see me only for my own sake.^' And then he described 
with complacency and even with a sort of gaiety this 
new W of life. Then, discarding an idea which 
sounded like a mere irony, he went on : — " If they do 
not like me to remain in France, where am I to go ? 
To England ? My abode there would be ridiculous or 
disquieting. I should be tranquil ; no one would 
Heve i/ Every fog would be Vs^cted of landing 
me on the coast. At the first sight of a green coat 
getting out of a boat, one party would fly from France, 
the other would put France out of tie pale of the 
law. I should compromise eveiybody, and by dint of 
repeating, * Behold he comes,' I should feel the tempta- 
tion to set out ! America would be more suitable ; 
I could live there with dignity. But once more what 
is there to fear ? What sovereign can, without injuring 
himself, persecute me ? To one I have restored half 
his dominions ; how often has the other pressed my 
hand, calling me a Qredt Mam, ! And as to the 
third, can he find pleasure or honour in the humilia- 
tion of his son-in-law ? Would they wish to proclaim 
in the face of the world that all they did was through 
fear ? As to the rest, I shall see : I do not wish 
to employ open force. I came in the hope of com- 
bining our last resources : they abandon me : they 
do so^ith the same fa^nUly wit? which they r^ivi 
me back. WeU then, let them effitoe, if possibly 
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this double stain of weakness and levity ! Let tliem 
cover it over with some sacrifice, with some glory ! Let 
them do for the country what they will not do for me. 
I doubt it To-day, those who deliver up Buonaparte, 
say that it is to save France : to-morrow, by deli* 
vering up France, they will prove that it was to save^ 
iheir own heads.^' 

Such was the conversation and tone of mind of a 

man who but t ^^y^ fy^mn ys before hsu\ Ingf. iht^ KnAfU 

of Waterloo ! Ji^ stigws OTgatnef^s to , fttftaJTl t.hfl 
empire of the world , it sEows ^1 niorfi to Tfflign 7^ ^^^ 
equanimity. T he day following he abdicated. From 
that time nis alxnle in Paris became imeasy, the groups 
and acclamations round the palace of the Mysde still 
continuing and exciting various apprehensions, ac- 
cording to men^s wishes. On the 25th, Napoleon 
quitted the £lys6e for Malmaison. The legislature 
proclaimed Napoleon 11. on the 27th. During the 
28ih, the agitation and imcertainty of the capital 
continued, it being the general opinion that Fouch4 
betrayed the national cause, and all true patriots 
wishing that Napoleon would that very night rejoin 
the army and repel the invaders from the soiL Fouch6 
began to watch and lay trains for his late master ; and 
sent a letter to the Duke of Eckmuhl, pressing hid 
departure for the Isle of Aix. When on the point of 
setting out, he sent a message to the provisional 
government, offering to take the command of the 
army, which met with the reception that might be 
expected. This was a weakness. He then set out 
with a part of his suite to Bochefort byway of Tours ; 
the others proceeded through Orleans and Sainte& 
Here Las Cases's party were reviled and insulted by 
some ladies of the fashionable circle of the place ^ 
while the females of the lower classes bathed their 
hands in tears. This sufficientiy pointed out which 
class profited by the two ^tems of government. 
Buonaparte arrived at Bochefort on the 3rd of July; 
and len it on the 16th, to go on board the Bellerophon 
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He *here saw his brother Joseph for the last time. 
An offer had been made (perhaps an insidious one) 
by the captain of a Danish vessel to take him out of 
the harbour in disguise and proceed to America. 
The two French frigates that had been singled out by 
the minister of marine for that purpose were not 
strong enough to force their way by the English man^ 
of-war, and would not be suffered to pass unquestioned. 
Captain Maitland, the commander of the Bellerophon, 
coiild give no answer to the question whether the 
English government would consider Buonaparte as a 
prisoner of war ; but said, if he wished it, his in- 
Btructions were to convey him to England, and that 
he had no doubt he would be well treated there. 
Count Lallemand, who was proscribed by the old 
French government, was particularly anxious to know 
whether persons in his situation would be delivered 
up on landing in England. This inquiry was an- 
swered in the negative, and the doubt was almost 
considered as an insult. It is an insult to doubt 
English honour and generosity : to believe it is a jest* 
Seeing no alternative in these circumstances but either 
to renew the war by joining General Lamarque in La 
Vendee or General Clausel at Bordeaux, or to sur- 
render himself up to the English ; Napoleon deter* 
mined on the latter. Fouch^, who accompanied him 
from the provisional government, was also becoming 
importunate. Having made up his mind on the 
subject, he dictated the well-known letter to the 
Prince B>egent, announcing his intention and the 
motives of it, which General Gourgaud was com- 
missioned to deliver in person, and a sloop of wax 
immediately set out with him for that purpose. It 
was expressed as follows : — 

*' Boyal Highness, 

"Emosed to the factions which divide my 
country, and to the hostility of the greatest powers of 
Europe, I have closed my political career. I come 
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like Themistocles to seek the hospitality of the 
English nation. I place myself und^r the protection 
of their laws, which I claim from your Eoyal Highnesd 
as the most powerful, the most constant, and the 
most generous of my enemies. 

(Signed) NAPOLEON. 

This letter received no answer: nor in my opinion 
did it deserve one. Buonaparte had nothing in com- 
mon with Themistocles, with the Prince-Kegent, nor 
with the British people. As to their generosity, they 
have no doubt a disposition that way from constitu- 
tional courage; but though they mean well, they are 
so prone to think ill of others that they are at the 
mercy of every sinister report, and the goodness of 
their intentions is warped and poisoned by their 
prejudices and suspicions. On the 15th, at daylight, 
the French brig, Epervier, weighed anchor and pro- 
ceeded towards the Bellerophon, having a flag of truce 
flying. Both wind and tide being contrary, Captain 
Maitland sent out his barge to meet her. Seeing the 
boats return, the captain was extremely anxious to 
discover with his spying-glass whether Napoleon was 
on board, a report having already been set about that 
lie had escaped: at length the matter was placed 
beyond farther doubt as the Emperor came alongside 
with his suite. Count Las Cases, who had volunteered 
to accompany him in his exile, stood at the gangway 
to present Captain Maitland, to whom he said, ^^I 
come on board your ship to claim the protection of 
the English laws.'' The captain then led him to his 
cabin, of which he was put in immediate possession. 
All the officers of the Bellerophon were presented to 
the Emperor soon after: this ceremony being over, he 
came out of his cabin and visited every part of the 
ship during the morning. 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

DEPASTURE FOB ST. HELENA. 

His behaviour on board the BeUerophon ; the vessel ordered to Ply- 
mouth ; final resolve of the English ministers, exiling him to St. 
Helena ; Napoleon protests against his detention ; is removed to 
the " Northumberland/* which sails for St. Helena ; his treatment 
and conduct during the voyage ; lands at St. Helena. 

TowABDS four o'clock, the Superb, an English seventy- 
four gun-ship bearing the flag of Beax-Admiral 
Hotham, who commanded on the station, anchored 
dose to the BeUerophon. The admiral came to visit 
the Emperor and remained to dinner. In consequence 
of the questions asked by Napoleon concerning his 
ship, he expressed a wish to know whether his 
Majesty would go on board the following day; upon 
which the Emperor said he had no objection ; and 
would therefore breakfa^ with the admiral, accom- 
panied by his suit*. Accordmgly, the next monung, 
the Emperor went on board the Superb. All the 
honours were liberally done, except those of firing 
cannon: every object was examined with the most 
minute attention. Admiral Hotham throughout 
evinced the refinement and grace belonging to a mazi 
.of rank and breeding. On the return of the party to 
the BeUerophon, she got under weigh and set sail {(xt 
England. This event took place on the 16th of July, 
A fortnight after their departure from Paris. 

On leaving the BeUerophon in the moming to go on 
board the Superb, the Emperor stopped short in front 
of the guard drawn up on the quarter-deck to receive 
him. He made them perform several manoeuvres, 
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giving the word of command himself Having 
desired them to charge bayonets, and perceiving that 
this was not done altogether in the French manner^ 
he advanced into the midst of the soldiers, put the 
weapons aside with his hands, and seizing a musket 
from one of the rear-rank, went through tib.e exercise 
himself, according to the French method. A sudden 
movement and change of countenance among those 
who were present, sufficiently testified their astonish- 
ment at seeing the Emperor thus carelessly place 
himself amidst English bayonets. On returning from 
the Superb, his attendants were indirectly questioned 
on the subject, and asked whether the Emperor had 
ever acted in the same way with his own soldiery 
while the greatest surprise was. expressed at his con- 
fidence. Not one of the officers had any notion of 
sovereigns who could thus explain and execute their 
own commands; and it was easy to perceive they had 
IK> just conception Of the per^n now before Lm, 
notwithstanding his having been so marked an 
object of attention for the last twenty years. The 
English, to indulge their own blind, headstrong pre- 
judices, and serve the purposes of others, create a 
ougbea/r of the imagination; and when they come in 
contact with the reality, can hardly believe their 
senses, because it is not Ukel 

The Emperor, however, had not been long amongst 
his most inveterate enemies, without exercising tike 
influence of his real character and genius over them, 
^e captain, officers, and crew, adopted the etiquette 
of his suite, showing him exactly the same attention 
and respect: the captain addressed him by his usual 
title: when he appeared on deck, every one took off 
his hat, and remai^Wuncovered while he stayed-this 
was not the case at first There was no entering his 
cabin, except by passing his attendants: no persons 
but those who were invited appeared at his table. 
Napoleon was in fact treated as an Emperor on board 
the Bellerophon. He often appeared on deck, con- 
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Tersing eitlier with some of his suite or with the 
officers of the ship. Of all those who had followed 
Napoleon, Count Las Cases was the one who was 
least known to him. He now, however, frequently 
addressed him; and their intercourse became daily 
more friendly and familiar. The Count was able to 
make himself of use to the Emperor from his know- 
ledge of the English language, which enabled him to 
act as interpreter; from his having been in the navy, 
so that he could explain what related to the manoeu- 
vres of the ship and the state of the weather; and he 
had also passed ten years in' England, by which means 
he could furnish considerable information as to the 
laws, maimers, and customs of the people. The £rs6 
service that Las Cases rendered the Emperor was to 
draw up a summary under his dictation of their 
situation at Bochefort, and of the motives which 
induced him to throw himself on the faith and 
hospitality of England. This step was at least so far 
volimtary that he had at the time other resources and 
chances still left (however desperate) — ^and which 
assuredly he would have tried, had he known the 
treatment that was in reserve for him. 

On the 23rd they saw Ushant at four in the mom-* 
ing, having passed it in the night From the moment' 
of approaching the Channel, ships of the line and 
frigates were seen sailing in various directions. The 
coast of England was discovered towards evening. 
The vessel anchored in Torbay about eight the neirti 
morning (the 24th). The Emperor had risen at six, 
and went on the poop, whence he surveyed the coast 
and anchorage. Captain Maitland immediately dis^^ 
patched a messenger to Lord Keith, the commander- 
in-chief at Plymouth. General Gourgaud rejoined 
the Emperor* He had been obliged to deliver up the 
letter with which he was charged for the Prince- 
Begent, and had not only been refused permission to 
land, but prohibited from all communication. This 
was a bad omen, and the first indication of the num* 
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berless tribulations that followed. It was nothing^ 
short of madness to expect anything else. No sooner 
had it transpired that the Emperor was on board the 
Bellerophon, than the bay was covered with vessels 
and boats full of people. The owner of a beautiful 
country-seat in sight of the ship sent a present of a 
quantity of fruit. The concourse of boats and crowds 
of spectators continued without intermission. The 
Emperor saw them from the cabin-windows, and oocft^ 
sioiwlly showed himself on deck. The French here 
received some letters from their frienda From the 
length of the passage, the French papers had had 
time to transmit an account of every particular that 
had happened, so that whatever related to Napoleon 
and his suite was abready known in England, where 
they had been expected for some days befora 

Orders arrived in the night of the 25th for the ship 
to repair immediately to Plymouth: they reached 
their new destination at four o'clock in the afternoon^ 
ten days after their departure from Rochfort, twenty^ 
seven after quitting Paris, and thirty-five from th^ 
Emperor's abdication. From this day forward things 
looked worse. Armed boats rowed round the ship : 
those whom curiosity had attracted were driven away 
by threats or force. Lord Keith, who was in v the 
bay, did not come on board. Two frigates stood out 
from the roadstead and anchored on each side of the 
Bellerophon. Every visage seemed now turned 
towards the French with a sullen distrust ; the most 
sinister rumours had reached the ship : several desti- 
nations were mentioned — ^imprisonment in the Tower 
was the least frightful, and some spoke of St Helena. 
This sudden ill news threw the French into, all the 
agonies of despair; and Las Cases declares that 
it turned his hair grey I The Emperor continued 
to appear on deck as usual The different reports 
had reached him ; but he disbelieved or seemed 
to disbelieve them. He still trusted to the gene- 
rosity of the English character. As an additional 
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proof of this generosity (if any were wanting) tib.^ 
virulenoe of the English newspapers was let loose 
upon the victims of our bad faith at the moment 
when they were in our power: and all kinds of 
horrors, falsehoods, and imprecations were accumu- 
lated on their heads, to reconcile the public mind to 
the measures of violence and meanness about to be 
perpetrated towards them. The character of English 
generosity is not sufficiently understood. It only 
begins to operate when all power of resistance on the 
part of an enemy ceases, with every pretext for ven- 
geance or alarm ; and a lurking malignity descends 
even into the tomb, so loth are we to quit the shadow 
of that which excited our hatred and our dread — the 
only passion of which we are ordinarily susceptible I 
None can escape the influence of slander, constantly 
repeated ; and as was designed, the demeanour of those 
around the French Emperor and his followers became 
less easy, their politeness appeared constrained, and 
their countenances more misgiving. 

Lord Keith, after announcing himself for some 
time before, had only just made his appearance. 
The papers gave an aocoimt of the measures in con- 
templation ; but nothing official appeared, and this 
kept the captives in a state of uncertainty and sus- 
pense, the most painful of all others. Meanwhile^ 
their arrival in England had produced a singular sen- 
sation: the presence of the Emperor excited a 
curiosity bordering on delirium. All England seemed 
hurrying towards PlymoutL People were stopped on 
the road for want of post-horses and accommodation. 
The Sound was covered with an inmiense number of 
boats, for which enormous prices were given. The 
Emperor, to whom the statements in the newspapers 
were read, betrayed no decrease of composure either 
by his conversatiou or general habits, ftwasknown 
that he always appeared on deck towards five in the 
afternoon. A short time before this hour, all the 
boats collected along-rside of each other : there were 
thousands : and so close together, that the water could 
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no longer be seen for them. The people looked more 
like a multitude collected in a public square than any- 
thing else. When the Emperor came out, the noise 
and gestures of so many people had a most striking 
eflfect It was evident, however, that nothing hostile 
was meant ; and that if curiosity had brought them, 
they felt interested on going away. At first, the 
spectators merely looked towards the ship, they ended 
by saluting ; some remained uncovered and occasion* 
ally went so far as to cheer. Several persons of both 
sexes came decorated with red carnations — a circum* 
stance of which the newspapers took advantage to 
pour out fresh abuse and instigate farther severities. 

A report had been in circulation for two days, that 
an under-secretary of state was coming from London 
officially to notify the final resolution of the English 
ministers with respect to the Emperor. Accordiagly 
(on the 30th) the messenger appeared : it was Sir 
Charles Bunbury. He came on board, accompanied 
by Lord Keith, and delivered a dispatch, authoriEong 
the removal of the Emperor to St. Helena, and limiting 
the number of persons who were to accompany h\vn 
to three, excluding, however, the Duke of Rovigo and 
General Lallemand, included in the list of those pro- 
scribed by the Bourbons. The bearers of this sentence 
fipoke and understood French : they were admitted 
alone. Napoleon protested with firmness and warmth 
i^ainst the violation about to be exercised on his 
person. The following is the form, in which the 
notification was conveyed : — 

" Communioati<yii made by Lord Keithy m ihe rvarn^ 

of tke JEnglish Mmiaters. 

*^ As it may, perhaps, be convenient for General 
Baonaparte to learn, without farther delay, the inten- 
tions of the British government ynth regard to him, 
your Lordship will commimicate the following in- 
formation. 

** It would be inconsistent with our duty towards 

02 
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our country and the allies of his Majesty, if General 
Buonaparte possessed the means of a^n disturbing 
the repose of Europe. It is on this account that it 
becomes absolutely necessary he should be restrained 
in his personal liberty, so far as this is required by 
the foregoing iraportajrvt object 

^^ The islajad of St Helena has been chosen as his 
future residence; its clinwie is Icealthy; and its 
local 'position wiU allow of his being treated with 
more indulgence than could be admitted in any 
other spot, owing to the indispensable precautions 
which it would be necessary to employ for the security 
of his person. 

" General Buonaparte is allowed to select amongst 
those persons who accompanied him to England (with 
the exception of General Savary and Lallemand) 
three officers, who, together with his surgeon, will 
have permission to accompany him to St Helena : 
these individuals will not be allowed to quit the island 
without the sanction of the British government 

" Rear-Admiral Sir George Cockbum, who is named 
Commander-in-Chief at the Cape of Good Hope and 
seas adjacent, will convey General Buonaparte and 
his suite to St Helena ; and he will receive detailed 
instructions relative to the execution of this service. 

" Sir G. Cockbum will, most probably, be ready to 
sail in a few days ; for which reason it is desirable 
that General Buonaparte should make choice of the 
persons who are to accompany him without delay.'' 

Although this sentence had been expected, it 
deeply affected most of those whom it concerned. 
The Emperor did not however fail to appear on deck 
as usual, with the same coimtenance as before ; and 
tranquilly surveyed the crowds which seemed more 
eager than ever to see him. The exclusion of Generals 
Savary and Lallemand was particularly afflicting ;. and 
it sounded in the circumstances of the time like their 
death-warrant The rest hoped that the Emperor's 
choice might fall upon them ; entertaining no fear but 
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that of being left behind. The Emperor had the 
papers read to him every day. Only two amongst 
them were favourable ; yet this gave some hope that 
the hatred inspired by an enemy would at length 
turn to more generous sentiments. The grand- 
marshal (Bertrand) and the Duke of Rovigo alone 
saw Napoleon habitually. Many of those who had 
followed his fortunes did not approach or speak to 
him more frequently than when he had been at the 
Tuileries. He usually sent for Count Las Cases, when, 
there were any letters or papers to translate ; and on 
the evening of the 1st of August, asked him if he 
would accompany him to St. Helena, to which the 
latter cheerfully assented. While they were talking 
on the subject, Madame Bertrand rushed into the 
cabin ; and in a frantic manner entreated the Em-f 
peror not to go to St. Helena, nor take her hus^ 
band with him. But observing the astonishment 
and calmness of Napoleon, she ran back as preci- 
pitately as she had entered. In a moment after, loud 
cries were heard ; and on inquiry it was found that 
she had attempted to throw herself overboard, and 
was with difficulty prevented. 

Count Las Cases was personally acquainted only 
with General and Madame Bertrand, whom he had 
known in Illyria, when he had been on a mission 
there. He had a prejudice against Savary, which 
soon vanished on a nearer acquaintance with him. 
He was sent for again by the Emperor, who made a 
number of inquiries concerning St Helena. " But 
after all,'' said he, " am I quite sure of going there ? 
Is a man dependent on others, when he wishes that 
his dependence should cease f' They continued to 
walk to and fro in the cabin : Napoleon seemed calm, 
though strongly affected, and somewhat absent " My 
friend," he continued, " I have sometimes an idea of 
quitting you, and this would not be very difficult ; it 
is only necessary to give way to a little mental ex- 
citement, and I shall soon have escaped. All will be 
over ; and you can then tranquilly rejoin your fami- 
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liea This is the more easy, since my internal con- 
victions do not oppose any hiur to it I am one of 
those who conceive that the pains of the other world 
were only imagined to make up for the inadequate 
allurements which are offered to us there. God can 
never have willed such a contradiction to his infinite 
goodness, especially for an act of this kind ; what is 
it after all, but wishing to return to him a litUe 
sooner?'"* Las Cases remonstrated warmly against 
such notions : he urged the inconsistency of any rash 
step with the station the Emperor had held in the 
world, and said there was no knowing what future 
events might produce. " Some of these suggestions 
have their weight,'' said Napoleon ; "but what caji 
we do in that desolate place V — " Sire," replied his 
attendant, " we will live on the past : there is enough 
of it to satisfy us. Do we not enjoy the life of Caesar 
and that of Alexander ? We shall possess still more, 
you will re-peruse youself, sire !" — " Be it so !" re- 
loined Napoleon," we wiU write our memoirs. Yeg^ 
we must be empl oj^gfit^fflr nffflapfttion lo tbo eaytho ^ 
^of tiine. A man ought to fulfil his des tinv: this is 

'^ liesuminglffonrthis instant an air of ease and even*"*^ 
gaiety, he passed on to subjects totally unconnected 
with his situation.f 

Orders had arrived during the night of the 3rd for 
the Bellerophon to sail at an early hour. As she was 
too old for the voyage, and the Northumberland was 

* The idea is to be found in Werter. '' And wouldst thou, O 
Ood t banish this child from thine awful presence ?" 

t The following is an order of the day issued by the First Consul 
to his guard against suicide, dated 22 Floreal, year X. 

" The grensulier Cbbain has committed suidde from lo-ve ; he was 
in other respects an excellent soldier. This is the second incident 
of the same nature that has occurred within a month. The First 
• Consul directs it to be inserted in the order-book of the guard : — 
That a soldier ought to know how to vanquish the pangs and melan- 
liholy of the pasaons ; that there is as much true courage in bearing 
.up against mental sufferings with constancy, as in remaining firm 
on the wskU of a battery. To give ourselves up to grief without re- 
instance, or to kill ourselves to escape affliction, is to abandon the 
"field of battle before the victory is gained." 
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known to be fitting out at Portsmouth or Chatham to 
convey them to St Helena, this sudden removal and 
their proceeding up the Chamiel occcasioned a variety 
of surmises among those on board. At this period 
Napoleon signed a protest against his forcible deten^ 
tion, which was sent to Lord Keith.* On leaving 
Plymouth Sound the vessel stood to eastward ; but 
the sea was rough, and the wind blew contaraiy, and 
no progress was made during the day. In the evening; 
whUe conversing with Las Cases, the Emperor gave 
him in charge a girdle containing a diamond necklace 
of great value, which Hortense had forced bim to 
accept on leaving Malmaison. This deposit the count 
was enabled to return to him (when suddenly torn 
fix>m Longwood) through the courage and fidelity of 
an Englishman — a perfect stranger to him. On the 
6th they met the Northumberland, with two frigates 
full of troops, which were to compose the garrison of 
St Helena. The three ships came to an anchor close 
by them; the precautions lest any boats should 
approach were stul continued. A report was now in 
curculation which cleared up the mystery of their so 

* " I solemnly protest in the &oe of heaveny and of all men, against 
the violation of every sacred right towards me, since it is by foroe 
that my person and my liberty are disposed o£ I voluntarily de< 
livered myself up to the Bellerophon ; I am therefore no prisoner^ 
but the guest of England. 

"Once embariced on board the Bellerophon, I was xmder the safe^ 
guard of the English people. If the government, when issuing orders 
to the commander of the vessel to receive me, with all my retinue^ 
only sought to entrap me, it has broken the ties of honour, and dis- 
graced the British flag. 

" If this order is to be put into e£Ei9ct» in vain will the English 
henceforth proclaim their integrity, their laws, and their libertjr to 
Europe : hospitalily thus violated on board the Bellerophon must for 
ever compromise the good fiuth of England. 

"I appeal therefore to history ; wMch will record that an enemy^ 
who, for twenty years made war against the British nation, came 
freely in his misfortune to demand an asylum under the safeguard of 
their laws. What proof more striking could be given of his esteem- 
and his confidence ? But in what manner have the English replied I 
They tendered the hand of hospitality to that enemy ; and when he 
delivered himself up, they sacrificed him ! 

" On board the Bellerophon at sea, 4th of August, 1815. . , 

"Napolbon." 
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suddenly quitting Plymouth, which was, that a puHicr 
officer had proceeded from London with a writ of 
habeas corpus to claim the person of the Emperor in 
the name of the law. This might probably allude to 
an attempt of the kind actually made at the time by 
Mr. Capei Lofit, an English constitutional lawyer and 
friend of liberty, but wfich proved abortive. 

Admirals Keith and Cockbum came on board the 
Bellerophon, and communicated to the Emperor the^ 
instructions relative to his passage to and stay at St. 
Helena. According to these, the money, valuables, 
arms, &a, belonging to the Emperor and his suite- 
were to be taken from them, which was done shortly 
after. This measure occasioned great disgust and 
irritation. Constrained to limit his suite to three 

Ersons, Napoleon chose Bertrand, Montholon, and 
IS Cases. But Oourgaud, in despair at being left 
behind, made interest to be admitted as a fourth ; 
and Las Cases was considered as in a purely civil 
capacity. The Emperor addressed a new protest to 
Lord Keith, which Las Cases took on board the 
Tonnant, where the admiral, a fine-looking old man, 
received him with great politeness; but said he 
would give an answer in writing. This did not 
satisfy the envoy. He stated that Napoleon was 
tmweU, having swelled legs ; he explained his repug- 
nance to have his effects searched and tossed about^ 
assuring the admiral that he would prefer seeing- 
them thrown into the sea : finally, he demanded 
whether those employed in the search would go so far 
as to deprive the Emperor of his sword. The admiral 
replied that it would be respected ; but that Napoleon 
was the only person exempted, as all his foUowera 
would be disarmed. A secretary who was writing 
near them observed to Lord Keith aside that the 
order stated that Napoleon himself was to be dis^ 
armed — ^this was truly English : upon which the ad^ 
miral drily answered, "Mind your own business, sir, 
and leave us to ourselves.'' This was also English. 
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Admiral Cockbum, aided by an officer of the customs, 
went through the examination of the Emperors 
effects : they seized four thousand napoleons, leaving 
fifteen hundred for present use. No one but the 
valet de chambre, Marchand, attended during the ex- 
amination. Meantime, the moment of quitting the 
Bellerophon arrived. The door of the cabin being 
opened, the Duke of Rovigo bursting into tears threw 
hunself at the feet of his old master ; who still calm 
and collected, embraced the duke, and continued his 
way towards the accommodation-ladder, graciously 
saluting all those who happened to be on the quarter-* 
deck. He reached the Northumberland between one 
and two o'clock on the 7th of August* He remained 
on deck conversing familiarly and cheerfully with a 
number of English who approached him, particularly 

* With a slow step Buonaparte mounted the gangway, and on feel* 
ing himself fism on the quarter-deck, he raised his hat, when the 
guard presented arms, and the drum rolled. The officers of the 
Northumberland, who were uncovered, stood considerably in ad- 
Tance. Those he approached, and saluted with an air of the most 
affitble politeness. He then addressed himself to Sir Qeorge Cock- 
bum, and hastily asked for the " capitaine de yaisseau," who was 
immediately introduced ; but, finding that he did not speak French, 
he successiyely spoke to several otibers, till an officer of artillery 
replied to him in that language. In a few minutes, he intimated a 
desire, though more by gesture than by words, to enter the cabin, 
where he continued for about an hour. 

His dress was that of a general of French in&ntry, when it formed 
a part of his army. The coat was green, faced with white ; the 
Test was white, with white silk stockings, and a handsome shoe, 
with gold oval buckles. He was decorated with a red ribbon and a 
star, with three medals suspended from a button-hole. One of them 
zepresented the iron crown, and the others different gradations of 
the legion of honour. His face was pale, and his beard of an un» 
shaven appearance. Indeed, his general aspect justified the con- 
jecture that he had not passed the preceding night in sound repose, 
Sis forehead was thinly covered with dark hair, as well as the top 
<»f his head, which was laree, and had a singular flatness : what 
hair he had behind was bushy, and I could not discern the slightest 
mixture of white in it. His eyes, which were gray, were in con- 
tinual motion, and hurried rapidly to the various objects around 
him. His teeth were regular and good; his neck was short, but 
his shoulders of the finest proportion. The rest of his figure, though 
a little blended with the Dutch fulness, was of a very handsome- 
form. 
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mth Lord Lowther and a Mr. Littleton. At the 
moment of getting under weigh, a cutter ran down a 
boat full of spectators, among whom were two women. 
They were at length under i^ for St Helena. Those 
of the attendants whom Napoleon was not allowed to 
take with him were the last to leave the ship. Their 
departure gave rise to an affecting scene. The 
!^peror retired to the cabin allotted to him about 
seven o'clock 

The English ministry had strongly censured the 
deference ^own to the Emperor on board the Bellero- 
phon, and issued fresh orders in consequence ; so that 
a totally different style of behaviour was adopted in 
the Northumberland. The crew betrayed a ridicu- 
lous appearance of anxiety to be covered before the 
Emperor : it had been sbictly enjoined to give him 
no ot^er title than that of O&neraZi and only to treat 
him as such. This was the ingenious device of the 
English ministers, and this title they thought proper 
to confer by way of insult and reproach on him whom 
they had recognised as First Consul ; whom they had 
so often styled head of the French government ; with 
whom they had treated as Emperor at Paris, when 
Lord Lauderdale was sent over to negotiate a peace^ 
and probably had even signed the articles of a treaty 
at Chatillon. Hence, in a moment of wrath, the 
Emperor in allusion to this regulation, observed: 
"They may call me what they please, but they 
cannot prevent me from being myself t' The Em- 
peror who intended (had he landed m England) to 
have taken the name of Colonel Duroc or Muiron, no 
longer thought of it now that his former titles were 
disputed. 

The ship was in the greatest confusion from the 
diort notice at which she had sailed ; and for the two 
first days the crew were employed in restoring order 
and getting ready for the voyage. The following 
particulars will &Sord an idea of that part of the 
Northumberland occupied by the Emperor and his. 
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suite. — ^The space abaft the mizenmast contained two 
public and two private cabins : the first was a dining- 
room about ten feet broad, and extending the whole 
width of the ship, lighted by a porthole at each end 
and a skylight above. The drawing-room took up all 
the remaining space, except two cabins on the right 
and left, each having an entrance from the dining or 
mess-room, and another from the drawing-room. The 
Emperor occupied that on the left, in which his camp- 
bedstead had been put up ; that on the right was 
appropriated to the admiral It was peremptorily 
enjoined that the drawing-room should be in common 
and not given up to the Emperor : — ^was this to pro- 
vide for his greater safety ? Surely he who was kept 
a prisoner because, if at large, Europe could not con- 
tain him, might have been allowed a drawing-room to 
himself, though it was a thing of no great importance. 
The form of the dining-table resembled that of the 
mess-room. The Emperor sat with his back to the 
drawing-room or after-cabin, and looking towards the 
head of the ship ; on his left sat Madame Bertrand^ 
and on his right the admiral, who with Madame 
Montholon filled up one side of the table. At the 
end next that lady was Captain Boss, who commanded 
the ship, and opposite him M. Montholon and the 
admiral s secreta^. The side of the table facing the 
Emperor was occupied by the grand marshal, the 
colonel of the 53rd regiment. Las Cases, and Gour- 
gaud. The admiral invited one or two of the officers to 
dinner everyday. The band of the58rd, newly formed, 
played during dinner-time. There were two courses^ 
ill supplied ; and the taste of the hosts was very dif- 
ferent from that of the guests. It would not however 
answer any purpose to be nice. The vessel made as 
much sail as the wind would permit, in order to get 
out of the Channel; and stood along the coast of 
England, to procure additional supplies of sea-stock. 
On the 10th of the month they cleared the Channel, 
vand lost sight of land. They had now entered upon 
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the dreary unknown course, to which fate had doomed 
them. This circumstance could make little difference 
to the Emperor; who, wherever he went, had the 
eye of the world stiU upon him, as he will have that 
of future ages. In little more than a month, he had 
abdicated the throne, and placed himself in the hands 
of the English, who were now hurrying him to a barren 
rock in the midst of the ocean — ^to prove that he had 
never occupied one, nor a Stuart been driven from 
that of England ! — Since his late reverses, whatever 
he did was cavilled at. He was blamed for hesitating 
to abdicate a second time, and then for making the 
sacrifice; and now he was censured for want of mag- 
nanimity in tamely suffering himself to be transported 
to St. Helena. But was he to contend with a sentinel 
in the cabin of a ship ; or to attempt to set fire to the 
powder-magazine; or kill himself, or some one else 
with his own hand ? He had done all he could for 
fflory and his country : and had now only to endure 
lith the same fortitude with which he had acted. 
Conquered by fate, he must submit to her award, 
and be passive under the worst blows that pride and 
malice could inflict 

The course of the ship was shaped to cross the Bay 
of Biscay, and double Cape Finisterre. The wind 
was fair, though light, and the heat excessive. 
Nothing could be more monotonous than the time 
they now passed. The Emperor breakfasted in his 
own cabin at irregular hours. He sent for one of 
his attendants every morning to know what was going 
on ; the distance run, the state of the wind, and other 
particulars connected with their progress. He read 
a great deal, dressed towards four o'dock, and then 
came into the public cabin : here he played at chess 
with one of the party : at five o'clock the admiral 
having come out of his cabin a few minutes before, 
announced that dinner was on the tabla It is well 
known that Napoleon was scarcely ever more than 
£fteeii minutes at dinner : hei« the two courses alone 
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took up nearly an hour and a half. This was a serioud 
annoyance to him, though he never noticed it : his 
features, gestures, and manner always evinced perfect 
equanimity. Neither the new system of cookery, the 
difference or quality of the dishes, ever met with 
his censure or observation : he never expressed any 
wish or objection on the subject He was waited on 
by two vadets, who stood behind his chair. At first 
the admiral was in the habit of offering to help the 
Emperor ; but the acknowledgment of the latter was 
expressed so coldly, that the practice was given up. 
The admiral contmued very attentive; but thence- 
forth only pointed out to the servants what was pre- 
ferable : they alone minded these matters, to which 
the Emperor appeared wholly indifferent He was 
generally silent, remaining in the midst of conversa- 
tion as if imacquainted with the language, though it 
was French. If he spoke, it was to ask some technical 
or scientific question ; or to address a few words to 
those whom the admiral occasionally asked to dinner. 

The Emperor, already tired by the length of the 
dinner, could not have endured the English custom 
of sitting drinking afterwards ; he rose, therefore, 
from the first day, immediately after coffee had been 
handed round, and went on deck, followed by the 
grand marshal and Las Cases. This disconcerted 
Admiral Cockbum, who expressed his surprise to his 
officers ; but Madame Bertrand, whose maternal lan^ 
guage was English, replied with spirit — "Do not 
forget, sir, that your guest is a man who has governed 
a large portion of the world ; and that kings once 
contended for the honour of being admitted to his 
table.'' — " Very true,'' rejoined the admiral ; and from 
that time did his utmost to comply with the Emperor's 
habits. He shortened the time of sitting at table^ 
ordering coffee for Napoleon and those who accompa- 
nied him, even before the rest of the company had 
finished their dinner. The moment Napoleon had 
taken his coffee, he left the cabin ; upon which every 
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body rose till he had quitted the room, and then con- 
tinued to take their wine for another hour. The 
Emperor remained walking on deck till dark, which 
became his regular practice. On returning to the after-* 
cabin, he sat down to play wngt-wri with some of his 
suite • and generally retired in about half an hour. 
On the morning of the 16th, all his suite asked per- 
mission to be admitted to his presence, and entered 
his cabin at the same time. He was not aware of the 
cause of this visit : it was his birthday, which seemed 
to have altogether escaped his recollection. They had 
been accustomed to see him on that day on a larger 
stage and in far different circumstances. What a con- 
trast' and what a train of reflections it must have 
(»lled up ! Usually, the Emperor lost at play : this 
day he won a considerable sum : while those present 
were congratulating him on his singular good fortune, 
an English officer observed, that it was the anniver- 
sary of his birthday. 

On the 16th they doubled Cape Finisterre ; and 
up to the 2 1st, passing the Straits of Gibraltar, con- 
tinued their course along the coast of Africa towards 
Madeira. The Emperor commonly remained in his 
cabin the whole morning: from the extreme heat, be 
wore a very slight dress. He could not sleep well, 
and frequently rose in the night Reading was his 
chief occupation. He often sent for Count Las Cases 
to translate from the Encyclopcedia Britarmica and 
such other books as were on board, whatever related 
to St. Helena or the countries by which they were 
gaoling. This led to the mention of the Historical 
Atlas a work by Las Cases, with which Napoleon 
-i^as so much pleased that he said, had he known 
of it sooner, he would have had it introduced into 
all the schools and Lyceums in France. In the walks 
on deck after dinner Las Cases was frequently left 
alone with the Emperor, as Bertrand had to attend 
his wife, who suffered greatly from sea sidkness. 
Napoleon used to start a subject of conversation, or 
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revive that of some preceding day ; and when he had 
taken eight or nine turns the whole length of the deck, 
he would seat himself on the second gun from the 
gangway on the larboard side. The midshipmen soon 
observed this habitual predilection^ so that the cannon 
was thenceforth called the Ern/peror'a gun. It was 
here that Napoleon often conversed for hours toge- 
ther, and communicated to his faithful follower a 
ntmiber of particukrs concerning himself arfd others, 
most of which have been inserted m the course of the 
precediDg work. 

On the 22nd they came within sight of Madeira, 
and at night arrived ofif the port. They stopped to 
take in provisions for a day or two. The Emperor 
was indisposed. A sudden gale arose ; and the air 
was Med with smaU particles of sand and the suffo- 
cating exhalations from the deserts of Africa. In the 
evening of the 24th they made way again, and sailed 
on smoothly and rapidly ; the time seeming long as it 
pa^d, and brief in the retrospect from the want of 
variety. The Emperor added to his amusements by 
a game at picquet. He was but an indifferent chess- 
player, and there was no very good one on board. He 
asked jestingly, " How he frequently beat those who 
beat better players than himself?'^ Vi/ngt-un was 
given up, as they jflayed too high at it ; and Napoleon 
had a great aversion to gaming. On the 27th they 
passed the Canaries without seeing the famous peak 
of Teneriffe, and on the 29th they crossed the tropia 
One night a negro threw himself overboard to avoid a 
flogging, which occasioned a great noise and bustla 
A midshipman, an interesting youth between ten and 
twelve, meeting Las Cases descending into the cabin, 
and thinking he was going to inform Napoleon of the 
cause, caught hold of his coat, and in a tone of great 
concern exclaimed, " Ah, sir, do not alarm the Em- 
peror ! Tell him the noise is owing to an accident 1" 
In g^eral the midshipmen on board behaved with 
marked respect and attention to the Emperor : they 
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i^atched his motions with an anxious eye, iind either 
by signs or words directed the sailors to avoid incom- 
moding him. He sometimes noticed this conduct, 
and remarked that youthful hearts were always prone 
to enthusiasm. On the 1st of September they found 
themselves in the latitude of the Cape de Verd islands : 
the admiral expected to see them on the right, but 
they were on his left Every thing now promised a 
prosperous passage : they were already far advanced 
on their course. But the time hung heavy, and nothing 
but occupation could hghten it Las Cases had 
undertaken to teach his son English ; and the Emperor 
also expressed a wish to learn. He, however, soon 
grew tired and laid it aside ; nor was it resumed till 
long after. His manners and habits were always the 
same : never did a wish or a murmur escape his lips ; 
he invariably appeared contented, patient, and good- 
humoured. The admiral, who had assumed a certain 
distance at first, gradually laid aside his reserve, and 
took a greater interest in his captive. He pointed 
out the danger incurred by coming on deck after din- 
ner, owing to the damp of the evening : the Emperor 
would then sometimes take his arm and prolong the 
conversation, which never failed to gratify him ex- 
ceedingly. Napoleon sometimes talked on naval 
affairs, on the French resources in the south, and on 
the improvements he had contemplated in the ports 
and harbours of the Mediterranean — ^to all which the 
admiral listened with deep attention, and as if fearful 
of interruption, and is said to have carefully noted 
down every particular. 

Meanwhile, Napoleon observed that Las Cases was 
busily employed ; and suspecting the cause, obtained 
a sight of his journal, with which he was not displeased. 
He however took notice that some of the militaiy 
details and anecdotes which were set down gave but 
a meagre and unsatisfactory idea of the subject of wan 
This first led to the proposal of his writing his own 
MemoirSy which was discussed at various times after- 
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wards. At length, the Emperor came to a determi- 
nation ; and on Saturday the 9th of September, he 
called his secretary into his cabin and dictated to him 
for the first time some particulars of the siege of 
Toulon, which are to be found in the campaigns of 
Italy. On approaching the line, they fell in with 
what are called the trade-winds, that blow, constantly 
from the east. The course of the ship is regulated by 
these winds. The heat had been very moderate after 
leaving Madeira. On the 16th there was a consi- 
derable fall of rain to the great joy of the sailors, who 
were in want of water. The rain began to fall heavily, 
just as the Emperor had got upon deck to take his 
afternoon walk. But this did not disappoint him of 
his usual exercise; he merely called for his famous 
grey greatcoat, which the crew regarded with much 
interest The English were fond of talking with 
the French officers, and they mutually surprised 
each other by the opposition of their views and sen- 
timents. One of the principal officers of the ship 
one day said — " I suppose you would be very much 
alarmed if we were to land you on the coast of 
France ?"— " Why so ?"— " Because the King would 
make you pay dearly for having left your country to 
follow another sovereign, and for wearing a cockade 
which he has prohibited.'' — " And is this language,'* 
was the answer, "becoming an Englishman? You 
must be strangely degenerated. You are, it is true, 
far removed from the period of your Revolution, to 
which you so justly apply the epithet glorious. But 
we who are nearer to ours, by which we have gained 
so much, may tell you that every word you utter is 
heresy.'* The English were also very fond of asking 
questions concerning the Emperor, and the libels that 
had been published against him. This led to an ex- 
amination and exposure of several of them. No man 
had ever been more assailed by calumny than Na- 
poleon, which is not. to be wondered at : but he would 
never permit any one to reply to the attacks that were 
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made upon him. ^^ Whateyer pains/' he said, " might 
have been bestowed on such answers, the j would only 
have given additional weight to the accusations they 
were intended to refute. Facts were the most con->- 
TOicmg answers. A fine monument, another good 
law, or a new victory were sufficient to defeat a thoor 
sand such falsehoods. Declamation passes away, bat 
deeds remain.'' 

The Eknperor now began regularly to dictate the 
campaigns of Italy. For the first few days he viewed 
the occupation with indifference ; but the regulanty 
and promptitude with which his amanuensis presented 
his daily task, together with the progress that was 
made, soon excited an interest; and at length the 
pleasure he derived from this occupation rendered it 
in a manner necessary to him. He was sure to send 
for Las Cases about eleven o'clock every morning, 
and he seemed to await the hour vdth impatience. 
He had what was dictated on the preceding day read 
to him ; and he then dictated farther with great 
rapidity and earnestness. In this way the time 
passed till four o clock arrived, when his valet was 
summoned. He then proceeded to the state cabin 
and spent the time till dinner in playing at piquet or 
chess. After dinner, the Emperor never £sdled to 
allude to his morning dictation, as if pleased with the 
occupation and amusement it afforded him. Oh, 
mighty heart! that having done and suffered aU, 
could ever summon resolution to turn its thoughts 
from the image of the past, or form another wish or 
purpose, and that flung itself into the dreary vdid 
before it, su&rtained by the greatness of its own nature; 
and becoming to itself, as it was to others, an 
abstraction, an idea, a name in history, could be 
amused with casual trifles, and sit down contented 
under the loss of the emjdre of the world as if it hBtd 
been a game at chess ! 

On the 23rd of September they passed the line. 
This was a day of great merriment and disorder 
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among the crew; it was the ceremony which the 
English sailors call the ^'Christening.'^ No one is 
speared ; and the officers are generally more roughly 
lumdled than any one else. The admiral, who had 
previously amused himself with an alarming descrip- 
tion of this ceremony, now very courteously exempted 
faifi guests from the inconvenience and ridicule at- 
tending it. The Emperor was scrupulously req)ected 
through the whole of this satumalian festivity. On 
being informed of the decorum which had been 
observed with regard to him, he ordered a hundred 
Napoleons to be presented to the grotesque Neptune 
and his crew, which the admiral opposed, perhaps 
from motives of prudence as well as politeness. One 
:afkemoon, about this period, the sailors had caught an 
•enormous shark ; and Napoleon going too near it out 
of curiosity, had like to have met with a serious 
accident. 

The west wind which had blown for some time 
still continued, and drove them from their course. 
The Emperor every morning continued his dictation, 
in which he daily took more interest He had at 
first nothing to guide him but a wretched work, 
entitled, " Wars of the French in Italy.'' The Em- 
peror glanced through it, and his memory soon 
supplied all deficiencies. When he commenced his 
stated task, he complained that the circumstances to 
which he wished to recur were no longer famiHar to 
him. After considering a few moments he would 
rise and walk about, and then begin to dictate, when he 
became quite another man, and everything seemed to 
vcome as if by inspiration, — ^places, dates, phrases — 
nothing stopped him. 

Owing to the haste with which they had been 
hurried from England, the painting of the ship had 
been only lately finished; and this circumstance con- 
fined Napoleon, whose sense of smell was very acute, 
to his room for two days. They were now, in the 
beginning of October, driven into the Qxdf of Guinea, 
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where they met a French vessel bound for the Isle of 
Bourbon. They spoke with the captain, who ex- 
pressed his surprise and sorrow when he learnt that 
Napoleon was on board. The wind continued un- 
favourable, and the ship made little progress. The 
sailors grumbled at the admiral, who had gone out of 
the usual course. At length they approached the 
termination of their voyage. The weather cleared 
up and the wind became favourable ; but this change 
did not take place till twenty-four hours before their 
arrival On the 14th, the admiral had informed them 
that he expected to come within sight of St. Hel«ia 
that day. They had scarcely risen from table when 
their ears were saluted with the cry of " Land !" This 
was within a quarter of an hour of the time that had 
been fixed on. The Emperor went on the forecastle 
to see the island ; but it was still hardly distinguish* 
able. At daybreak the next morning they had a 
tolerably clear view of it : it looked considerable at 
first, but seemed to diminish as they approached.. 
At length, about seventy days after their departure 
from England, and a hundred and ten after their 
quitting raris, they cast anchor about noon. They 
found in the harbour several vessels of the squadron 
which had separated from them, and which they 
thought they had left behind. The Emperor, con- 
trary to custom, dressed early, and went upon deck : 
he went forward to the gangway to view the island. 
He beheld a kind of village surrounded by numerous 
barren hills towering to the clouda Every platform^ 
every aperture, the brow of every hill, was planted 
with cannon. The Emperor viewed the prospect 
through his glass. His countenance underwent no 
change. He soon left the deck ; and sending for Las 
Cases, proceeded to his day's work. The admiral, 
who had gone ashore very early, returned about six 
much fatigued. He had been walking over various- 
parts of the island, and at length thought he had 
found a habitation that would suit his captives. The 
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iplaoe stood in need of repairs, which might occupy 
two months. His orders were not to let the French 
quit their wooden dungeon tUl their prison on shore 
was ready to receive them. He wa^ however, in- 
capable of such a piece of barbarity, and undertook, 
on his own responsibility, to set them ashore next 
<iay. 

On the 16th, after dinner, the Emperor, accom- 
panied by the Grand-Marshal, got into a boat to go 
ashore. As he passed, the officers assembled on the 
quarter-deck, and the greater part of the crew on the 
gangways. The Emperor, before he stept into the 
boat, sent for the captain of the vessel, and took leave 
of him, desiring him at the same time to convey his 
thanks to the officers and crew. These words appeared 
to produce the liveliest sensation in all by whom they 
w^ere understood, or to whom they were interpreted. 
The remainder of his suite landed about eight They 
found the Emperor in the apartments which had been 
assigned to him; a few minutes after, he went up 
tstairs to his chamber. He was lodged in a sort of 
inn in the town of St. Helena, which consists only of 
one very short street or row of houses, built in a 
narrow valley between two rocky hills. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

EESIDENCE AT ST. HELENA. 

Amusements; characteristic remarks of Napoleon; house built for- 
his reception ; arrangements of his establishments ; conversations 
with the Englifth admiral. 

The Emperor, the Graad-Marshal, and the Admiral 
riding out to visit Longwood, which had been chosen 
for the Emperor's residence, on their return saw a 
gmall villa with a pavilion attached to it about two 
miles from the town, the residence of Mr. Balcombe, 
a merchant of the island. This spot pleased the 
Emperor; and the admiral was of opinion that it 
womd be better for him to remain here than to return 
to the town, where the sentinels at his door, with 
the crowds collected round it, in a manner confined 
him to his chamber. The pavilion was a sort of 
summer-house on a pointed eminence, about thirty or 
forty paces from the house, where tiie family were 
accustomed to resort in fine weather to amuse them- 
selves; this was the obscure retreat hired for the 
temporary abode of the Emperor; and he took pos- 
session of it immediately. There is a carriage-road 
from the town; and the valley is here less rugged in 
its aspect. Las Cases was soon sent for. As he 
ascended the winding path leading to the pavilion, he 
saw Napoleon standmg at the threshold of the door. 
His body was slightly bent, and his hands behind hi& 
back: he wore his usual neat and simple uniform and 
his celebrated little hat. Las Cases paused to look 
at him with that feeling of respect which greatness 
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and misfortune inspire! In none of bis campaigns 
had he been so badly lodged. The summer-house 
contained only one room on the ground-floor, with 
neither curtains nor shutters, and scarcely a seat in 
the room. The Emperor was alone: the servants 
were preparing his bed. He took a fancy to walk a 
little; but thefe was no level ground on any side of 
the pavilion, which was surrounded by huge pieces of 
rock. He took the arm of his companion; and 
began to converse in a cheerful strain. Night was 
advancing, profound silence, undisturbed soHtude 
reigned around: — ^here then was a man who had 
governed the world, stripped of everything but his 
unfading renown, and with all his grandeur concen- 
trated in himself alone; and there were persons who, 
not satisfied with this, were disposed to crush h\rr\ 
still further and insult over his fall ! When Napoleon 
was about to retire to rest^ the servants found that 
one of the windows was open close to the bed: they 
barricaded it as well as they could, so as to exclude 
the air, of the effects of which the Emperor wasyeiy 
susceptible. Las Cases ascended to an upper room, 
about seven feet square, with only a bed and a mat- 
tress on the floor, which served for himself and his 
son. From this retreat they could hear the sound of 
the Emperor's voice and distinguish his word& The 
valets-de-chambre lay stretched in their cloaks across 
the threshold of the door. Such is the description of 
the first night Ni^leon passed at the Briars. 

They breakfSAsted without a table-doth or plates ; 
and the remains of the preceding day's dinner fur- 
nished their repast An Englidii officer was lodged in 
the house as their guard ; and two inferior ^oeis 
marched up and down before the door with consi* 
derable state, to watch their motions. The Emperor 
next proceeded to his dictation, which occupied him 
for several hours ; and then took a walk in the garden, 
where he was met by the two Miss BaloombeSy lively 
and innocent girls about fourteen or fifiieen years (X 
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age, who presented him with flowers^ and over- 
whelmed him with the most whimsical questiona 
Napoleon was amused by their familiarity, to which 
he had been little accustomed. " We have been to a 
masked ball,'" said he, when the young ladies had 
taken their leave. 

The next day a chicken was brought for breakfast, 
which the Emperor undertook to carve himself, and 
was surprised at his succeeding so well, it being a long 
time since he had done so mucL The coffee was so 
bad, that on tasting it he thought himself poisoned, 
and sent it away. He happened to be using a snuff- 
box set with ancient medals, naving Greek inscriptions. 
He gave it to Las Cases to translate one of the names, 
but presently laughed and said, '^ I see you are no 
better a scholar than myself. "" It was then handed 
to young Las Cases, a boy of twelve or thirteen years 
of age, who easily read the names of Mithridates, De- 
metnus Poliorcetes, and some others. This led Napo* 
leon to remark on the excellent education he had 
given to the youth of France. He said, if he had 
thought only of himself, and of securing his own 
authority, he should have hid learning under a bushel, 
instead of doing everything in his power to diffiise 
and improve knowledge. The plan of his university, 
he . added, had been spoiled by others. In the 
evening, the Emperor went to visit Mr. Balcombe* 
The voimg ladies, and an English gentleman who 
was there, fell into some droll anachronisms respect- 
ing persons they had read of in history and in tiie 
newspapers of the day. On the 21st the admiral 
came to visit the Emperor, and might have been kept 
waiting outside the door, as there was no one but I^ 
Cases to open it for him. Among other privations^ 
Napoleon could not procure a bath, which was so 
necessary to his health. In the evening, the whole 
of his suite met, and were assembled round him, when: 
he made some bitter reflections on their situation. 
The English ministers had treated him as a prisonez: 
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of war : he was not one ; or if he were, the right over 
him ceased with the war itself. His detention and 
the mode of it was equally an act of violence and 
duplicity. The Emperor transmitted a paper stating 
these arguments (and desiring to hear news of his 
wife and son) to the English ministry, by the captain 
of the vessel which was about to set sail on its return 
to Europe. 

- The mornings were passed in business : in the 
evening the Emperor sometimes strolled to the neigh- 
bouring habitation, where the young ladies made him 
play at whist. The " Campaign of Italy'' was nearly 
finished : and Las Cases proposed that the other 
Frenchmen who were lodged in the town should come 
up every morning to assist in writing out the " Cam- 
paign of Egypt," the " History of the Consulate," 
&c. The suggestion pleased the Emperor, so that 
from that time one or two of his suite came regularly 
every day to write to his dictation. They then staid 
to dinner, and thus afforded the Emperor a little 
more amusement than he had received hitherto. A 
tent, the gift of the colonel of the 53rd regiment, was 
spread out so as to form a prolongation of the paiolion. 
Their cook took up his abode at Briars. The table- 
linen was taken from the trunks ; the plate was set 
forth ; and the first dinner after these new arrange- 
ments was a sort of fiste. One day at dinner. Napo- 
leon casting his eye on one of the dishes of his 
campaign-service, on which the imperial arms were 
engraved, " How they have spoiled that ! " he ex- 
claimed; and he could not refi:^in from observing, 
that the king was in great haste to take possession of 
the imperial plate, which certainly did not belong to 
him. One day he drew out a cabinet, in which were 
a number of medallions, given him by the Pope and 
other potentates ; some letters of Louis XVIII. which 
he had left behind him on his writing-table in the 
suddenness of his flight from the Tuileries on the 
20th of March ; and a number of other letters found 
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in the portfolio of M. Blacas, intended to calumniate 
Napoleon. He now never dressed till about four 
o'clock : he then walked in the garden, which he par- 
ticularly liked on account of its solitude : the English 
soldiers having been removed at Mr. Balcombe's 
request A Uttle arbour in it was covered with 
canvas, and a chair and table placed in it : and here 
the Emperor afterwards dictated a great part of his 
" Memoirs." In the evening, when he did not go out, 
he generally contrived to prolong the conversation till 
eleven or twelve o'clock. He avoided retiring to bed 
too early ; as when he did so, he awoke in the night, 
and was obliged to rise and read, to divert his mind 
from sorrowful reflections. 

It was now November. Napoleon one morning had 
a misimderstanding with Bertrand about a letter of 
complaint to the governor, which had not been 
delivered. " If you thought it improperly expressed, 
why did you not say so ? This did not require more 
thsua twenty-four hours to deliberate upon ; but it is 
now a fortnight." His good humour, however, soon 
returned ; and in the evening, to show it had left no 
disagreeable impression on his mind, he repeated more 
than once, '^ It was after we had made it up with the 
grand-marshal — ^it was before the misunderstanding 
with the grand-marshal." The Emperor, in conversing 
on the subject, expressed doubts of the accounts of the 
prodigious armies of Xerxes and Darius, and of the 
oriUiant victories obtained by the Greeks over them. 
He believed, on the contrary, in the numerous armies 
of Tamerlane and Oengiskan, and the hordes of 
barbarians who overran Europe in the middle ages : 
and said the situation of Russia was admirably csdca- 
lated to bring about another such catastrophe. He 
observed, that a conqueror to succeed must be fero- 
cious, thinking probably that he had shown too much 
mildness. They had hitherto had no books to assist 
them in their labours, and were glad to obtain firom 
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Major Hudson^ a resident in the island, the volumes 
of the "Annual Register," from 1793 to 1807. 

The Emperor had been dictating in the garden to 
Generals Montholon and Gourgaud; and on walking 
out, found himself fatigued and indisposed. He was 
annoyed at seeing some females advancing to throw 
themselves awkwardly in his way: he turned aside ta 
avoid them. He had three horses at his disposal ; and 
it was suggested that riding might be beneficial to 
him ; but he replied that he never could reconcile 
himself to the idea of ridinsf with an £n£clish officer 
coBstaoitly at his side; adding, that evTrything in 
life must be reduced to calculation, and that if the 
vexation arising from seeing his jailor were greater 
than the advantage he might derive from riding, it 
was of course advisable to renounce the amusement 
altogether. The horses wer6 accordingly sent back. 
The Emperor closed thq day with a walk. After 
some broken conversations, he looked at his watch, 
and was glad to find it was near midnight. He said 
that sometimes he could not reflect without dismay on 
the many years he might still have to live, and on the 
inutility of a protracted old age; and that if he were 
sure France was tranquil and happy and not needing 
his aid, he should have lived long enough. 

Thus time passed with little variety or interruption. 
The weather at this time of the year became delightful, 
and Napoleon insensibly recovered from his indis- 
position. One day, his usual task being done, he 
strolled out in a new direction. He proceeded to- 
wards the town till he came within sight of the road 
and shipping. As he was returning, he met Mrs. 
Balcombe and a Mrs. Stuart, a very pretty woman 
about twenty, who was on her way back from Bombay 
to England. The Emperor conversed with her respedr- 
ing the manners and customs of India, and the incon- 
veniences of a long sea-voyage, particularly to females. 
He also spoke of Scotland, which was Mrs. Stuart's 
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native country ; said a great deal about Ossian, and 
complimented the lady on the climate of India not 
having spoiled her clear Scottish complexion. At 
this moment, some slaves carrying heavy boxes pafised 
by on the road ; Mrs. Balcombe desired them to keep 
back ; but the Emperor interfered, saying, " Respect 
the burden, madam 1 '" At these words, Mrs. Stuart 
who had been attentively observing the Emperor's 
features, said in a low tone of voice to her friend :— 
^' Heavens ! what a countenance, and what a cha^ 
racter ! How different from what I had been led to 
expect V — Napoleon shortly after repeated the same 
walk and went into the house of Major Hudson who 
had lent him the " Annual Register,^' and where he 
saw some beautiful children at play at the gate. This 
visit occasioned considerable alarm to the constituted 
authoritiea The governor gave a ball, to which the 
French were invited ; and Las Cases about the same 
* time rode over to Longwood with Madame Bertrand 
in a carriage drawn by six oxen, to see what advance 
had been made in the preparations for their reception 
there. His report on W return was not very 
favourable. They were to have remained only a 
few days at Briars ; and they had now been six weeks 
there, dming which time Napoleon -had been nearly 
as much confined as if on board the vessel His 
health began to be impaired by it Las Cases gives 
it as his opinion that the Emperor did not possess 
that constitution of iron that is usually ascribed to 
him ; and that it was the strength of his mind, not of 
his body, that carried him through the labours of the 
field and of the cabinet In speaking on this subject, 
Napoleon himself observed that nature had endowed 
him with two peculiarities: one was the power of 
sleeping whenever he needed repose, at any hour 
or in any place : another advantage, as he considered 
it, was his being incapable of committing any injurious 
excess either in eating or drinking. " If," said he, 
" I go the least beyond my mark, my stomach in- 
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gtantly revolts.'' He was subject to nausea from 
▼ery slight causes, and to colds from any change 
of air. 

• Mr. Balcombe's little garden, in which they so often 
walked, was superintended by an old negro. The 
first time they saw him, the Emperor according to his 
usual custom desired several questions to be put to 
him ; and his answers excited a strong interest in his 
favour. He was a Malay Indian, and had been 
forced from his home by the crew of an English vessel 
and sold at St Helena, where he had continued ever 
since in slavery. His stoiy bore every mark of truth. 
The Emperor expressed a wish to purchase him, and 
send him back to his own country ; but when they 
left Briars, poor Toby, sharing the fate of all earthly 
things, was forgotten. The Emperor generally stopped 
near his hut, and after entering into talk with him, 
as if wishing to study the feelings of the old slave, 
closed the conversation by giving him a Napoleon. 
He became much attached to the Emperor and called 
him the good gentleman. These meetings with the 
old Indian were mostly followed by novel, spirited, and 
characteristic remarks on the part of the Emperor. 
" Poor Toby," he would say, " has been torn from his 
family, from his native land, and sold to slavery : could 
anything be more miserable for himself, or more 
criminal in others ! If this crime be the act of the 
English captain alone, he is one of the vilest of men ; 
but if it be that of the whole of the crew, it may have 
been committed by men, perhaps not so base as might 
be imagined : for vice is always individual, and scarcely 
ever collective. Joseph's brethren could not bring 
themselves to slay him ; while Judas, a cool, hypocri- 
tical, calculating villain, betrayed his master. A philo- 
Bopher has affirmed that men are bom wicked : it 
would be both difficult and idle to attempt to discover 
whether the assertion be true. This, at least, is certain, 
that the great mass of society is not wicked ; for if 
the majority were determined to be criminal and to 
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violate the laws, who would have the power to 
restrain or prevent them ? This is the triumph oC 
civilization ; for this happy result springs from its 
bosom, and arises out of its nature. Sentim^its are 
for the most part traditional ; we feel them because 
they were felt by those who preceded us : thus we 
must look to the development of the human reaaoa 
and faculties for the only key to social order, the only 
secret of the legislator. Only those who wish to de- 
ceive the people and rule them for their ovm personal 
advantage, would desire to keep them in ignorance ; 
for the more they are enlightened, the more they will 
feel convinced of the utility of laws and of the necessity 
of obeying them ; and the more steady, happy, and 
prosperous will society become. If, however, know- 
ledge should ever be dangerous in the multitude, it 
can only be when the government, m oi>position to 
the interests of the people, drives them into an un- 
natural situation, or dooms 4;he lower classes to perish 
for want. In such a case, knowledge would inspire 
them with spirit to defend themselves, or to become 
criminal. 

" My code alone, from its^ simplicity, has been more 
beneficial to France than the whole mass of laws 
which preceded it. My schools and my system of 
mutual instruction are preparing generations yet 
unborn. Thus, during my reign, crimes were rapidly 
diminishing; while, on the contrary, with our neigh- 
bours in England, they have been increasing to a 
frightful degree. This alone is sufficient to enable any 
one to form a decisive judgment of the respective 
governments. 

" Look at the United States, where, without any 
force or effort, everything goes on prosperously; every 
one is happy and contented ; and this is because the 
public wishes and interests are in fact the ruling 
power. Place the same government at variance with 
the will and interests of the inhabitants, and you 
would soon see what disturbance, trouble, and con- 
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fufflon, and, above all, what an increase of crime would 
ensue. 

^ When I acquired the supreme direction of affidrs, 
it was wished that I might become a Wadiington.* 
Words cost nothing ; and no doubt those who were 
so ready to express the wish, did so without anj 
knowledge of times, places, persons, or things. Had 
I been in America, I would willingly have been a 
Washington, and I should have had little merit in 
so doing ; for I do not see how I could reasonably 
have acted otherwise. But had Washington been in 
France, exposed to discord within, and invasion from 
without, I would have defied him to have been what 
he was in America ; at least, he would have been a 
fool to attempt it, and would only have prolonged the 
existence of evil. For my own part, I could only have 
been a crowned Waskmgton. It was only in a con- 
gress of kings, in the midst of kings yielding or sub- 
dued, that I could become so. Then and there alone, 
I could successfully display Washington's moderation, 
disinterestedness, and wisdom. I could not reason- 
ably attain to this but by means of the uni/versal 
Dictatorship. To this I aspired ; can that be thought 
a crime? Can it be believed, that to resign this 
authority would have been beyond the power of 
human nature? Sylla, glutted with crimes, dared to 
abdicate, pursued by public execration ! What mo- 
tive could have checked me, who would have been 
followed only by blessings? But it remained for me 
to conquer at Moscow? How many will hereafter 
regret my disafrters and my fall ! But to require pre- 
maturely of me that sacrifice, for which the time had 
not arrived, was a vulgar absurdity ; and for me to 
have proclaimed or promised it, would have been taken 
for hypocrisy and quackery : that was not my way. I 
repeat, it remained for me to conquer at Moscow !'' 

On another occasion, pausing before Toby, he said : 
— ''What, after all, is this poor human machine? 
There is not one whose exterior form is like another. 
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or whose internal organization resembles the reet L 
And it is by disregarding this truth that we are led 
to the commission of so many errors ! Had Toby been 
a Brutus, he would have put himself to death ; if an 
j£sop, he would now, perhaps, have been the gover- 
nor's adviser ; if an ardent and zealous Christian, he 
would have borne his chains in the sight of Grod, and 
blessed them. As for poor Toby, he endures his 
misfortunes very quietly ; he stoops to his work, and 
spends his days in innocent tranquillity.^' Then, after, 
looking at him for a few moments in silence, he turned 
away and said, " Certainly there is a wide step from 
poor Toby to a King Richard ! — and yet," continued 
he, as he walked along, " the crime is not the less 
atrocious ; for this man, after all, had his family, his 
happiness, and his liberty ; and it was a horrible act 
of cruelty to bring him here to languish in the fettera 
of his slavery." Then, suddenly stopping short, he 
added, '^ But I read in your looks that you think he 
is not the only example of the sort at St Helena !" 
And whether he felt offended at being placed on a 
parallel with Toby, whether he thought it necessary, 
to raise my spirits, or whatever else might be his 
reason, he went on with dignity and animation: — 
^n\{y dear Las Cases, there is not the least resem* 
blance here: if the outrage is of a higher class, tho. 
victims also furnish very different resources. We have 
not been exposed to corporeal sufferings ; or, if that 
had been attempted, we have souls to disappoint our 
tyrants ! Our situation may even have its charms I 
The eyes of the universe are fixed upon us ! We are . 
marty^ in an immortal cause. Zillions of humao. .. 
beings are weeping for us: our country sighs, aud 
glory mourns our fate ! We here struggle against the ^ 
oppression of the Gods, and the prayers of natioiiia 
are for us ^" After a pause of a few seconds^ ho » 
continued: — "Besides, this is not the source of my. 
real sufferinga If I considered only myself, perhaps 
I should have reason to rejoice. Misfortunes are n^t 
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withdut their heroism and their glory. Adversity was 
wanting to my career. Had I died on the throne, 
enveloped in the dense atmosphere of my power, I 
should to many have remained a problem ; but now 
misfortune will enable all to judge of me without 
disguise.'' 

The Emperor, among other things, amused himself 
by reading the " New Eloise," which he criticised at 
first very favourably, and afterwards more severely; 
and with giving an account to those about him of his 
different generals. There was now a talk of their 
removal to Longwood, which had been got nearly 
ready: they removed there on the 10th of December, 
1815. The Emperor invited Mr. Balcombe to break- 
fast with him that morning, and conversed with him 
in a very lively and cheerful manner. About two, 
Admiral Cockbum was announced ; he advanced with 
an air of embarrassment. In consequence of the 
restraints imposed upon him at Briars, and the 
manner in which those of his suite residing in the 
town had been treated, the Emperor had discontinued 
receiving the visits of the admiral ; yet on the present 
occasion he behaved towards him as though nothing 
had happened. At length they leffc Briars, and set 
out for Longwood. The Emperor rode the horse 
which had been brought for him from the Cape : he 
was a small, sprightly, and tolerably handsome animal. 
The Emperor wore his uniform of the chasseurs of 
the guard : his graceful manner and handsome coun- 
tenance were particularly remarked. The admiral 
was very attentive to him. The road was lined- with 
persons collected to see him pass. At the entrance of 
Longwood, they found a guard under arms, who 
rendered the prescribed honours to their illustrious 
<»ptive. . The Emperor's horse, unused to this kind 
of parade, was startled at the sound of the drum; and 
refused to proceed without the help of the spur. The 
itdmiral took great pains to point out the minutest 
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details at LongwoocL He had himself superintended 
all the arrangements, among which was a bath. The 
Emperor was satisfied with everything, and the ad- 
miral seemed highly pleased. He had anticipated 
petulance and disdain ; but the Emperor manifested 
perfect good humour. 

They were now settled in their new abode, and 
could teU the limits of their prison. Longwood, 
which was originally a farm belonging to the East 
India Company, and was afterwards given as a 
country residence to the Deputy Governor, is situated 
on one of the highest parts of the island. The 
difference between tiie temperature of this place and 
the valley below is very great It stands on a level 
height of some extent, and near the eastern coast. 
Continual and frequently violent winds blow regularly 
from the same quarter. The sun, though rarely 
seen, nevertheless exercises its influence on the 
atmosphere, which is apt to produce disorders in the 
liver. Heavy and sudaen faJls of rain inundate the 
ground ; and there is no settled course of the seasons. 
The sun passes over their heads twice a year. Not« 
withstanding the abundant rains, the grass is either 
nipped by the wind or dried up by the heat. The 
water which is conveyed up to Longwood by pipes, is- 
so unwholesome as to be unfit for use till it has been 
boiled. The trees which at a distance impart a 
smiling aspect to the cotmtiy, are merely gum-trees, 
a wretched kind of shrub, affording no shade. On 
one hand, the horizon is bounded by the ocean: but 
the rest of the scene presents only a mass of huge 
barren rocks, deep gul&, and desolate valleys ; and in 
the distance appear the green and misty chain of 
mountains, above which towers Diana^s Peak. In 
short, Longwood can be agreeable only to the tra* 
veUer after the fatigues of a long voyage, to whom 
the sight of any country is a relief. las Cases seems 
to hint that uiey had paid dear for this pleasing 
illusion : but it was not from the reports of such 
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travellers that they were sent to St Helena. Of that 
at least we may be sure. 

Workmen had been employed for two months in 
preparing Longwood for their reception : the result 
of their labours, however, amounted to little. The 
entrance to the house was through a room which had 
been just built, and which was intended to answer 
the double purpose of an ante-chamber and a dining- 
room. This apartment led to another, which was made 
the drawing-room: beyond this was a third room, 
running in a cross direction, and very dark This was 
intended to be the depository of the Emperor s maps 
and books, but it was afterwards converted into the 
dining-room. The Emperors chamber opened into 
this apartment on the right hand side. This chamber 
was divided into two equal parts, forming the Em- 
peror's cabinet and sleeping-room : a little external 
gaUery served for a bathing-room. Opposite the 
Emperor's chamber,at the other extremity of the build- 
ing, were the apartments of Madame Montholon, her 
husband, and her son, which have been since used as 
the Emperor's library. Detached from this part of 
the house was a little square room on the ground 
floor, contiguous to the kitchen, which was assigned 
to Las Cases. His son was obliged to ascend to his 
through a trap-door, and by the help of a ladder ; 
it was a loft in which there was hardly room for his 
bed. The windows and beds had no curtains. The 
furniture was mean and scanty. Bertrand and his 
family were left at a distance of two miles, at a 
place called Hufs-Gate, General Gourgaud slept 
under a tent, as well as Mr. O'Meara, and the officer 
commanding the guard. They were surrounded by a 
kind of garden, which was so only in the name. In 
front, and separated from the house by a tolerably 
deep ravine, was encamped the 63rd regiment, 
different parties of which were stationed on the neigh- 
bouring heights. The domestic establishment of the 
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Emperor consisted of eleven persons, whose names 
are inscribed below.* 

On the 12th Colonel Wilks, formerly governor of 
the island, and who had been succeeded by the 
admiral, came to visit the Emperor : on the 14th the 
Minden sailed for Europe, by which letters were for- 
warded to London and Paris. As soon as all his suite 
were assembled at Longwood, Napoleon determined 
to settle his establishment, and to assign to each the 
employment fitted to. their respective capacities. Most 
of them were strangers to one another ; and there 
was little affinity between them in age, character, or 
pursuits. Their attachment to the Emperor was the 
only thing they had in common : he was the centre 
around which they revolved : and it was his good 
temper and love of justice that kept them together and 
pervented disagreements from breaking out amongst 
them, or soon reconciled their differences. On his 
first arrival, he went to visit the barracks occupied by 
some Chinese living on the island, and a place called 
Longwood Farm. He complained to Las Cases that 
they had been of late idle : but by degrees their hours 
and the employment of them became fixed and 
regular. The "Campaign of Italy*- being now 
finished, the Emperor corrected it and dictated on 
other subjects. This was their morning's work They 
dined late, Madame Montholon being seated on the 
Emperor's right, Las Cases on his left, and Qourgaud, 
Montholon, and Las Cases's son sitting opposite. The 
smell of the paint not being yet gone off, they re- 

« 

• Marchand, native of Paris, valet-de-cbambre. 
St. Denis, called Aly, native of Versailles, the same. 
Noverraz, Swiss, the same. 
Santini, Oorsican, the same. 
Archambault, sen., and Archambault, jun., bom at Fontaine- 

bleau, grooms. 
Gentilini, native of Elba, footman. 
Cypriani, Corsican, died at St. Helena, maitr« d'bdteL 
Pierron, native of Paris, butler. 
Lepage, cook. 

Rousseau, native of FontainebleAa, Btevard. 
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mained not more than ten minutes at table, and the 
dessert was prepared in the adjoining apartment, 
where coffee was served up, and conversation com- 
menced. Scenes were read from Moliere, Racine, 
and Voltaire: and regret was always expressed at 
their not having a copy of ComeiUe. They then 
played at reversis, which had been the Emperor's 
favourite game in his youth. The recollection was 
pleasing to him, and he thought he could amuse 
himself at it for any length of time, but was soon 
imdeceived. His aim was always to make the 
reverais — ^that is, to win every trick. Character 
developes itself in the smallest things. He read a 
Kbel on himself (which it was not difficult to meet 
with even at St. Helena) and contrasted the compli- 
ments which had passed between himself and the 
Queen of Prussia with the brutal behaviour ascribed 
to him in the English newspapers. On the other 
hand, two common sailors had at different times, 
while he was at Longwood and at Briars, in spite of 
orders and at all risks, made their way through the 
sentinels to gain a sight of Napoleon and to testify 
their regard for him. On seeing their emotion and 
the interest they took in him, he exclaimed — "This 
is fanaticism! Yes, imagination rules the world!" 
By degrees the prejudices of the English who came in 
contact with him wore off; and they wondered at 
the gross imposition which had been so long and so 
successfully practised upon them. Eventh e admira l, 
in^hkjfreguent^ <Ui^^ JJlg^Trgenfih, Hid^Jtost 

"SeSt^eJodeclaxe^^ was by^far the 

mi^t^^g^^ Xugijaad^jcfiaaanahk^f 

t he^^oIesfi L. His being open to conviction in so 
material a point might perhaps be thought to render 
his removal necessary, to make room for a successor 
who had no such "compunctious visitings" of common 
sense or feeling. 

The instructions of the English ministers with 
regard to the treatment of the Emperor at St Helena 
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were dictated. m that disgraceful sgmt of vind|c^i[e 

stgmceg. and fmin: th^fe. pergpgg^ copcemed^ Aa-feigjish 
( officer was to be constantly at tlie IBmperor's teHe* 
so^Jto predude thg^gg;tisfaction of familiar convergar 
fion. This*! order was,.jiat ca»nried into effect An 
oS^s&LJSDS&ji^ i5LSSSS^?^J *l^§* JEx^Beror iii^ ms 
cid^s: this OTjer.was dj^jijweS with withui^^^^^ 
j PSSS^^obl^ ISi te^ beca i^ the JEniperor had reifusedjo 
( ijd a XHlt ^ alTioa ^ch conditions. Almost evei^'Say 
brought with it some new cause of uneasiness and 
pe^tj^agg^vation of his situation.; and the motives 
assigneaiof these vexations often assumed the ap- 
pearance of irony, '^us sentinels were posted beneath 
the Emperor^s windows auAbefQjre his door§;^an(JL;fl& 

(jiiieLMst&^i^^ TJ^^IiCTich 

were cut off from aU free communicatipn.with the 
mnabitants oi tne island : they were put mto a kmd 
orclosecii^'ay; aria were assiedtla^ this was^Joa^ 
tojreej^. Emperor fiom all annoyanca The pass- 
words and orders were incessantly changed ; so that 
those whom they concerned lived in continual per^ 
plexity and apprehension of being exposed to some 
unforeseen insult Buonapaxte address^ a conoplaint 
to the jj^dmiral througBTMrifontholon T£e answer 
explained IKe wh^^^ guestion, 'iMa.,mS^MSSSj^ 
qm^^ZJEmmror v^^lcnown\a^ No! 

Emperors and kings are bom and not made, ever 
since an Elector of Hanover was made King of Eng- 
land I From that period the two races of men and 
kings are supposed to go on in parallel and opposite 
lines for ever ; and it was for having made a breach 
in this order that Buonaparte w;as first to hp Jiutntigd 
dQ\m and then madeltp ieel hJs fall with eye]ry refijoe- 
ment of studied insult^ to wipe put the stain of the 
imHeard-orequaJJiiZ^^ had assuined with na^Sal- 
bonxrtyrants — or the chosen kings of a free peorfe i 
In these circumstances, the only resource was in 
resignation, as satisfaction was placed beyond their. 
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reach. Las Cases is in doubt (from not having a 
sufficient knowledge of the royal mind) whether to 
address a direct complaint to the Fnnce Begent 
would not have been to furnish a gratification to that 
prince, as well as to convey a recommendation of him 
who had incurred their displeasure. In the midst of 
these altercations, the admiral wished to introduce 
some ladies (who had arrived by the "Doris'*) to the 
Emperor ; but he refused, not liking this alteroation 
of affix)nt8 and civilities. He however agreed to 
receive the officers of the 53rd regiment at the 
request of the colonel. After this officer took his 
leave, the Emperor prolonged his walk in the garden* 
He stopped awhile to look at a flower in one of the 
beds, and asked his companion if it was not a lily } 
It was indeed a magnificent one. The thought that 
he had in his mind was obviou& He spoke of the 
number of times he had been wounded ; and said he 
had^been imaged never to have been exposed to 
tKese sort oTacddentelrom his having them 

^ecret as much as po^ble. ' "'^ 

Tt was iieiair the end of December. One day after 
a walk and a turrMe in the mud, the Emperor re- 
turned and found a bundle of English newspapers, 
which the grand-marshal translated to him. This 
occupied him till late, and he forgot his dinner in 
discu&sing the content& After dinner was served. 
Las Oases wished to continue the translation^ but 
N^gioIeonT wouHT iioi let ESn proceed on account gj^ 
^ffiCe^SIt state b^^ wait till to- 

morrow T" he asftd. ' "Such was his consideration for 
every one. The admiral came ifl pfer^ii to visit hiBoT; 
and i£e Interview took a very favourable turn. After 
some animated discussion, it was settled that the Em- 
peror should henceforth ride freely about the island; 
that the officer should follow him only at a distance: 
and that visiters should be admitted te the Emperor, 
not with the permission of the admiral as the inspector 
of Longwood, but with that of the grand-marshal^ 
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who was to do the honours of the establishments 
These concessions were presently recalled ; but their 
having been made in an unguarded moment wa» 
enough to show that the admiral was not a man fit 
for his place, any more than gyves are to be trusted 
to, which yield to the warm touch of the limbs whi<^ 
they are to gall and confine ! On the 30th of thia 
month, Pijmtkowsky. a Pole, wJjlo. had been left 
behind, Jutl^^^ 

oT^e English government, joined the JEmperor^,.Qa 
new^yearg, .da^^aU. Jheirl Jittl^^i^ty was_assem|^l; 
an3_Napolgo%..exitering.^^ J;he^7eelings jof^^e 
occagon^^bggged tt^t. th^ .°^%k^ breakfast andj^jss it 
Ip^th^r. Ty&jnter est and complaeencj^^tinji^for 
{he ^raiallest jthiS^spsHow^ 

Ka3 cost him ! Evety' 3ay furnished some new trait 
prtEis kiiST ; "but havmg given some idea of the Em- 
peror s situation and of his general mode of life^ 
which admitted of slight variation, it is necessary to 
hasten forward. 

The English officer having insisted on accompany- 
in g N apoleon in his lides^ in consequence of some 
new orders of of his oavti jarbstihacy, he gave up the 
exercise for some time, diiring whicK he wasglaf of 
any book to amuse himself witL " Time," he said, 
"is the only thing of which we have too mucKJbere." 
Among others, the collection called the AntigoMiccm 
was thrown in his way, at which he laughed heartily. 
Las Cases observes, that the calumnies in this worik 
were so gross and absurd, that with the exception of 
the most vulgar class of English, its poison carried its 
own antidote with it It would be difficult on tl^ 
principle to say which was the most vulgar class of 
EugHsh society ! They heard by the papers succes- 
sively of the insurrection in Spain and the death of 
Porlier, the execution of Ney and the escape of La- 
valette. All these events interested Napoleon ex- 
ceedingly^ and he made a variety of remarkis on them : 
he had by this time, with Las Cases's assistance. 
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learnt to read a little in the English newspapers 
himself. 

After some mixed conversation one evening, the 
Emperor inquired, " What was the day of the 
month?" It was the 11th of March. " Well," said 
he, "it is a year ago to-day ; it was a brilliant day : I 
was at Lyons. I reviewed some troops; I had the 
mayor to dine with me, who by the way has boasted 
since that it was the worst dinner he ever made in 
his life.'' The Emperor became animated : he paced 
the chamber quickly. " I was again become a great 
power,'' he continued; and a sigh escaped him, 
which he immediately checked with these words, in 
an accent^ and witE a, warmtT which rTis^^fficigLlt tp 
describe :—^TrTm37 founded t^e^"^^^^ empire upon- 
e StE ^aiid T was so necessary to it, ^hat spite lif^all 
iny~last'l;everses7fhere^^ vi]^on my rock, I seem still to 
remSii master of France. Look at what is going on 
tEere ;"^ read the papers ; you will find it so in every 
line. Let me onc e mo re set my foot there : thev will 
seewhat Trance and what I can do 1 What a 
faSEEyTEat my return ffbm the Tsle of Elba was not 
acquiesced in ; that every one did not perceive that 
my reign was desirable and necessary to the balance 
and repose of Europe 1 But both kings and people 
feared me ; they were wrong, and may pay dearly for 
it I returned a new man ; they could not believe 
it : they could not imagine that a man might have 
sufficient strength of mind to alter his character or 
to bend to the power of circumstances. I had, how- 
ever, given proofs of this, and some pledges to the 
same effect Who is ignorant that I am not a man of 
half-measures ? I woiSd have been as sincerely the 
monarch of the constitution and of peace as I had 
been of absolute sway and great enterprises. What 
oould the kings apprehend? Did they still dread 
my ambition, my conquests, my universal monarchy ? 
But my power and my resources were no longer the 
flame; and besides^ I had only defeated and con* 
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<ragred_them in mjjwn defence: this is a tra^ 
wEi^r^time, mCT more luHy Seveldp^ every m^. 
Sntr^ie'never cea»sd to too^ /^ 
irr/rhcypXea] "and me; aiid we were compelled lo 
I^roy, to save ouraeCvea'from destruction- Tto 
obsdition always existed openly or secretly, avowed or 
denied ; it was permanent : it only remained with 
the allies to make peace : for ourselves, we wej:e worn 
out; the French dreadedinakmg new congufistfll 
But even the French mistrusted me : they had the 
WSAJlyjbo discuss when .there was notMng to dojbsit 
tp fight i and to divide when they should have y^gi^ed 
on any terms. And was it not better to run the risk 
of having me again for master, than to expose them- 
selves to that of submitting to a foreign yoke? 
Would it not have been easier to rid themselves of a 
single tyrant than to shake off the chains of all the 
nations united ? And whence did they derive this 
mistrust of me ? Because they had already seen me 
concentrate every effort in myself, and direct them 
with a vigorous hand. But do they not learn at the 
present day to their cost, how necessary that was? 
Well ! the danger was in any case the same : the 
contest terrible, and the crisis imminent In^Jta$ 
stote of things, was not absolute power almost indis* 
^msableT The wellare of jffie country oTi^^ 
even to declare it openly on my retjum from Leipsip- 
r^ould have done so agaSTon my return from Mba. 
I was wanting in consistency, or rather in confidence 
in the French, because many of them no longer placed 
it in me, and it was doing me a ^eat wrong. If^ 
narrow and vulgar mmds only saw m all my efforts 
the care of jay own power, ought not those of ^leatgf 
scQp3[iKLBayj?,._know^ cifcumstanc^ in 

whicii^ w^ ..were^'j^aaid, my power . idd' the. couStey 

ire such erreat an3Tn- 




BGilSy will do me more justice : it will point me out 
•as the man of self-denials and disinterestedness. To 
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what temptations was I not exposed in the anny of 
Italy ? England offered me the crown of France at 
the time of the treaty of Amiens : I refused peace at 
ChatUlon : I disdained all personal stipulations at | 
Waterloo — ^and why ?^ Because all this had no refer- 
ence^to myooimtry,' and I had^ ho amKGon "^tincl 
from "Ker'that of £eF~gISn^r^eF' i^ 
majesty. And Jnat is the reason why, m spit£of_so 
many icSIamitresfTT^fiiain so popular in" France. Jj 
iTasort of Instinct ofaJler-justice on their part'' 

TES Emp efof asked whether^ If lie ad4r?ssed..a 
letterTome Prince iSegenff if woiil^^^ forwarded ? 
TKjp'adrriirar fepliedj that" i^ woiild^ "be opened first ; 
aSiJ^on this condition the TTmperor declined writing. 
Eas^Cases complains, amoiag other ffiiigs, that the 
animals sent them as food had often died a natural 
death. One day, the discourse turning on the height 
and splendour of the imperial power — " For all that,^' 
interrupted Napoleon, "Paris is so extensive and 
contains so many people of all sorts, and some so 
eccentric, that I can conceive there may be some who 
never saw me, and others who never even heard my 
name mentioned. Do you not think so I'' And it 
was curious to observe with what whimsical ingenuity 
he maintained this assertion. All present loudly 
insisted that there was not a town or village in 
Europe, perhaps not even in the world, where his 
name had not been pronounced. One person in par- 
ticular added — " Sire, before I returned to France at 
the treaty of Amiens, your Majesty being then only 
First Consul, I determined to make a tour in Wales, 
as one of the most extraordinary parts of Great 
Britain. I chmbed the wildest mountains, some of 
them of prodigious height : I visited cabins that 
seemed to belong to another world. As I entered one 
of these secluded dwellings, I observed to my fellow- 
traveller, that in this spot one might expect to find 
repose and escape the din of revolution. The cottager 
suspecting us to be French from our accent, imme- 
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diately inquired the news from France, and what 
Buonaparte, the First Consul, was about?"* "Sire," 
said another, " we had the curiosity to ask the Chinese 
officers whether our European affairs had been heard 
of in their empire ? ' Certainly,' they repUed, ' but 
in a confused manner, because we are totally unin- 
terested in those matters; but the name of your 
Emperor is famous there, and connected with grand 
ideas of revolution and conquest ; just as the names 
of those who have changed the face of that part of the 
world have anived in ours, such as Cenghis Khan, 
Tamerlane, and others.' " So is it that single objects 
strike the mind at a distance from their height and 
elevation, and that the whole world is filled with the 
greatness and renown of an individual ! Bet^^, 




fEenT' exclaimed Napoleon, "it seems % am.thfi-SS^ 
one^amonof yoii who has ever been a.republigan !" — 
uch were the diversions of St Helena. 



* In 1801, an old woman, living servant with a celebrated poet in 
Cumberland^ had never heard of the French Revolution. The poet 
himself and his friends seem since to have forgotten that such an 
event had ever taken place. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

SAME SUBJECT CONTIKUED. 

Arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe, the new governor ; severe regulations 
and restrictions ; Napoleon's bed-chamber ; remonstrates against 
the treatment of the governor ; his reply to the " declaration of 
the allies;" arrival of the allied commissioners; more restric- 
tions imposed ; Napoleon*s remarks on a caliminious assertion of 
Lord Gastlereagh; on the distress in England in 1817; his 
opinion of the battle of Waterloo. 

On the 14!th of April, 1816, the new governor. Sir 
Hiidgpn Lowe, arrived. It was not enough to pro- 
Vide Napoleon with a prison : it was thought neces- 
saxy to DO nice in the choice of a jailer. ^ To judge 
fiowTitfle any new restrictions 'or severities were 
required for the mere purposes of security, the fol- 
lowing sketch of Ug situation may suffice. 

A space of abo^ttwelve miles in circumference was 
allo]E!effl6 '^Napoleon, within which he might ride or 
"v^^^being accompanied by a British officer. Within 
this space was placed the camp of the 63d at Deadwood, 
about a mile from Longwood-House, and another at 
Hut's Gate, opposite Bertrand's, close to whose door 
there was an officer's guard. A sub altern's guard 
was posted at the entrance oiXongwood, a few 
hundred paces from the house; and a line of sentinels 
and pi quet s was placed round the limits.^ _At nine 
o|S[ocF tlie sentinels Vere drawn in, and stained 
in" (^mm unication with eachjother • surrounding the 
house m sucE^'a mianher tTiat no "person could ^^ome 
in Qjr. go ouT witEput'Tem^^ Sfiea.a^d scrutinized by 
the|22. At the entrance of fJie hmise dp^iblfi «^y>^^^^'« 
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wer^jglacg^j^ ^^^.patroles were contiixually passing 
backward anj forward. fflRer jaine, S^oTeon^jsQi^ 
not j Oiberty to. leave tlie house, uMegSuiiLlgflffi pap y 
' with_^^aj5e^^ whatevexjjas 

allowed to pass without the countersign. T his ^tafce 
otaS&s continued ^u Every landing- 

place in the island, an J indeed every place which pre- 
sented the semblance of one, was furnished with a 
piquet, and sentinels were even planted upon every 
goat-path leading to the sea, though in truth the 
obstacles presented by nature in almost all the paths 
in that (firection would of themselves have proved 
insurmountable to so unwieldy a fugitive as Napoleon. 
From the various signal-posts on the island, ships 
are frequently discovered at twenty-four leagues' dis- 
tance, and always long before they can approach the 
shore. Two ships of war constantly CTuised»„j!?;iftg^ 
windwarcTand tlie other to leeward^ to which s^ials 
were made the instant a vessel was discovered trom 
the iposts on shore. Every ship, except a British man- 
of-war, was accompanied down to the road by one of 
the cruisers, who remained with her until she was 
either permitted to anchor or was sent away. Jfo 
foreign vessels were allowed to . anchor, except imder 
circumstances of great distress, in which case no one 
was permitted to land, and an officer and party from 
one of the ships of war was sent on boaxd to take 
charge of them, and to prevent any improper commu- 
nication. Every fishing-boat belongLqg to the island 
wjg^ numbered^ and Vjn^^ every evening at suigget 
imdeiMbSIp superintendence of a lieutenant in tKe n^yy. 
ffoTboats, except gusgrd-boats, which rowed about ^ite 
M&iMJ...afiloignt^ were suffered to be out after sunset. 
The ord<erljM)fficer was also instructed toj^certai^^Jhe 
actual presence of N'apoleon twice within the twenty- 
four hours, which was done with as much delicacy as 
possiUe. In fact, eveiyhuman preca,ution.JtQ Lpr6yen t 
escaje^t shorfofa^alljm^ or. nli^injp ghi Tnj 

was adopted under Sir <George Cockbum. 
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But this was not enough. The Knes of circumval^ 
lation weredrawn around him, from which he had no 
chance of escape; but within them he retained^ his 
habitual good-humour, a'^freeSomTFoHTTnleHuptiop," 
and anjjggearance of putwax^^ 

fore resolved to pass those lines ; to infix stings in the 
Victim of jealousy and revenge ; and to irritate and if 
poss3J2is^jp.Xfe^,m to some act of desperatior^ by mces- 

'^5iJE?(^^--^^^^X?'!?^??® anSTnsiilis," to resent' ox^ to 
sliBmit to which was equal indigiiJ^^ Nothing could 
git035e'1o!r?he height t^^ had raised 

himself, but making him drink the cup of scorn aad,, 
bitterness to tfievery dregs. It was not enough to 
mSKTuK a pHsoher^iinles^^ could at the. saijae time 
be treated as a felon jand a rufl^wjay slav^,. A map. 
wias picked out of the whole na\y^T^,4j^^ 
sgryice^ e(j^y^dev^^^^ d^mm a^^Msogmfe JI»Bd 
m whom the feeling of the insolence of office was 
happilv seconded by a (acawimg servility. Inere was 
not a common Jjinglish sailor or a drummer-boy that 
would not have shown more magnanimity and sense 
of justice than the English government and its chosen 
agent. But the mere rabble had never felt the galling 
contrast between merited and accidental elevation to 
supreme power and distinction. Or else the case was 
plain. Either there was nothing in Napoleon to make 
it necessary to take all these precautions against him 
as an object of dread and alsixm to the whole world ; 
and as if he alone, once at liberty and left to himself, 
were a match for all Europe in arms— or if he were 
that mighty and almost preternatural being that 
wielded such power and whose name was a spell that 
worked miracles^ then that very power and renown 
that rendered him formidable ought (at least) to have 
screened him from being treated with ignominy and 
contempt. 

As soon as Sir Hudson Lowe had landed, and had 
been instaO^ governor m the customary forms, a 
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xnessa^^ was sent to Longwood, that the new governor 
wbiila visit NapineonnStniSe^'^cl^ onTE^Ionowinff 
morning. Accordingly, a little before nine, Sir Hudson 
lowe arrived, in the midst of a pelting storm of wind 
and rain, accompanied by Sir George Cod^b.iirn. ftqd j i 
^umerous stajl " As the Tioiif lixed upon was unsea- 
sonable, and one at which Napoleon haid never received 
any one, intimation wa^ given that he was indisppsej 
and could'^receiye no Visitors that morning. TDhis 

appear^Tto^di^QQ^c^r^ ■1Sil*"Hudson Lowe, wEo7afieir 
pacing^ up and down before the windows . Qt^jSie 
drawijQg-room for a few "minutes, demajuded atjsb*"'^ 
hour_QJiytlie following day Tie could be intrpduCji^^ 
Two o'clock was fixed upon for the interview, at which 
time he arrived, accompanied as before by the admiral 
and his sta££ They were at first ushered into the 
dining-room, behind which was the saloon, where 
they were to be received. A proposal was made by 
Sir George Cockbum to Sir Hudson Lowe, that the 
latter should be introduced by him as the most official 
j and proper manner of resigning the charge of his 
' prisoner to him, for which purpose they should enter 
the room together. This was acceded to by Sir 
Hudson Lowa At the door of the drawing-room 
stood Noverraz, one of the French valets, whose busi- 
, ness it was to announce the names of the persons 
introduced. After waiting a few minutes, the door 
was opened, and the governor called for. As soon as 
the word governor was pronounced. Sir Hudson Lowe 
started up and stept forward so hastily that he entered 
the room before Sir George Cockbum was well ap- 
prise({ of his intention. The door was then closed ; 
and when the admiral presented himself, the valet^ 
not having heard his name called, told him that he 
could not enter. Sir Hudson Lowe remained about a 
quarter of an hour with Napoleon, during which time 
\ the conversation was carried on in Italian ; and subr 
1 sequently the officers of his staff were introduced. The 
i admiral did not again apply for admittance. 
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The day after, Mr. O'Meara, who had been retained 
as his surgeon from the time he had left the Belle- 
rophon (at the Emperor's own request) took him 
some newspapers which had been lent him by the 
admiral. Napoleon said, "I believe that he was 
rather ill-treated when he came up with the new 
governor: what does he say about it?" The reply 
was, that the admiral conceived it to be an insult ana 
felt greatly oSended, though some explanation EaT 
Been given T)y General Montholon on the subject. 
Nap^on answered, " He should have sent me wprd^ 
. that, he wanted to see me ; biit he wished to embrpiL 
me with the new governor, arid for that purpose per- 
) suaded him to come up here at nine o'clock in the 
I morning, though he well knew that I had never 
received any persons, nor ever would, at that hour." 
He continued: "I, in my misfortunes, sought an 
) asylum among you ; and instead of that, I have found | 
I. contempt, ill-treatment, and insult. Shortly after I | 
( came on board his ship, as I did not wish to sit \ 
; at table for two or three hours, guzzling down wine | 
' to make myself drunk, I rose from table, and walked | 
' out upon deck. While I was going out, he said in a ^ 
' contemptuous manner, ^ I believe the O&neral has 
never read Lord Chesterfield :' meaning that I was 
. deficient in politeness, and did not know how to con- 
? duct myself at table. If Sir George had wanted to 
see Lord St. Vincent or Lord Keith, would he not 
have sent beforeliand, and asked at what hour it 
might be convenient to see them ? And should not 
; I be treated with at least as much respect as either of 
^ these ? Putting out of the question, that I have been 
. a crowned head, I think," said he, laughing, " that the 
actions I have performed are at least as well known 
as anything they have done." 

G^eral Montholon caine in at this moment with a 

paper sent by Sir Hudson Lowe, which the servants 

weare. required to sign, such being the pleasure of the 

Prince Regent. T he improved gystei a.Qf domiciliaxy 
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i^e told that thev nught return to Eiiropg, as jf , h e 
kept, them with him against their will ; or if ttey^d 
not choose to detach themselvea from him, they were 
to be frightened into it by being oomgeiled. to 
dechyTktion». tbat^fl^eyjcCTereajy. ta rfnnaiii .nnii 
i^ew and more iSfiyere restrictions which werQ.^kbontuto 
1^gJja^K>sed upQA him. Jhey^howeyer,aIl^ si gned the 
paper ; but Sir Hudson, not satined mth the success 




ot his experiment, ingiaffd ^^ tw^JTig ||hfjnni hiTps^j^to 

ksow^h6th£C M, ffontbolon..j3i^ not played .biro ■» 
lock. The next thing was that Mr. Brook, the colo- 
maT secretary. Major Gorrequer, ^^H$dgQn's^<}e- 
denQafopfjaa^ other official perspne^ went rpunil^tojdl^ 
<!]J3rerent shgpl^gpers in , {he ^^yO(^, pn^f^iig tha m in 
the name^.gf jbhe governor, not to give casedit tp^ aojLi^f 
tEeTrench or to ^11 them any article^ unl^ foLX^i^ 
money^ imder pain of not 0Dly.lnsing the amQUniu>f 
the^ sum so credited, but of sufifering. such fttitt^ 
pimislmient as th^.^overnor might tbinkJU^toAaK^jQ^ 
Tl§y were further dir«rted to hold no communication 
^•^tever with them, without special penn'issiqn few 
the new governor, under pain of being tmndUff Ae 
islan3r 

"TSlany of the officers of the 53rd, who were in the 
habit of calling on Madame Bertrand at Hut's-gate, 
received hints that their visits were not pleasing ta 
the authorities lattely arrived ; and the officer of the 
Hut's-gate guard was ordered to report the names of 
all persons entering Bertrand's house. Sentinels were 
placed in different directions to prevent the approach of 
visitors, several of whom, including some ladies, were 
turned back. A sense of reluctance or rather fear to 
associate with the exiles, very different from the feeling 
which existed a few days before, appeared to become 
pretty general among the inhaldtants. Several of the 
officers of the 53rd went to Hut's-gate to take leave 
of Countess Bertrand, as they declared the impossi- 
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Inlity iSiere was for men of honoor to comply with tiie 
new regulations. It was expected and requiired that 
all perBons who vkited at L^ogwood or at Hut's-gate 
isftKmld make a report to the goiT^eroor or to Sir Thomaa 
Beade of the conversations Hnffj had held with the 
Frendi. Serv^gs^ additiqn.$i.l sentinels weregost^ 
around LcmgwooH^fiouse «»d grouncis. What was 
aU tms for ? JN ot for the, Jbj^tter security of Buona- 
parte sperson^ but to prevent a. report iram getting 
afc^oaJrlB,. Eiirope and from woundiogthe ear ^ 
princes, that he was not either i;qi teipper.,or jaoaKii^einL 
tSTm^f we had described him. 
"-Tte weather was elS^^&lA^ wet and fo^y (with 
high winds) for several days, dtiring which Napoleon 
did BOt stir out of doors. Messengers and letters con- 
tinually succeeded one another from Plantation-hoiiiBeL 
The ^vemar was apparently very anxious to see 
Napolecm, and evidently distrustful, although the resi- 
dents at Longwood were assured of his actual prosence 
by the sound of his voice. He had some communi- 
x»tions with Oount Bertrand on the necessity which 
he said titere was, that some of his officers shpul^ ag^ 
Nap( 
nims 

in obte Simg an mterview with Napoleon in his bed* 
cEimEer^'" which lasted' about a quarti^r of an hour. 
Some days before, he sent ioT Mr. O'Meara, asked a 
variety of questions concerning the captive ; wailked 
round the house several times and before the windo^KS^ 
measiuing and laying down the plan of a new ditch, 
wfei^'Be sisdd^e wbmd have dug in order topreverd 
the ^ooMe from trespassing^ On his arrival at the 
angle, formed by the meeting of two of lihe old ditches, 
be obs gj^d a tree^ the branches of which co nsiderabb 
^^SB^gJ! T^ appeared to excite senous alarm 
in his excellency's breast, as he desired Mr. O'Meara 
to send instantly for Mr. Forteous, the superintendant 
of the Company's gaxdeos. A few minutes after the 
messenger was 4iq)atc^ed, t^ govCTnor who had hig 

- a 2 



fgpoleon daily ^ He als o came to LpMwood freguefidfly 
imseff an?, mally, after some difficulty^ succ ee^fej . 
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WLSkgarajaja^^ Mr. For- 

Sir Hudson Lowe walking up and downj, contgja- 
plaSSJftTie oKecf 1^^ sucn ajumrce 

nf alarm tn him^ ^hT^flJiii|3TftdjTfmTinAr heOT Oere d 

Mf.TPorteous to s enJ som e workmen instantl yto ^ave 
tte tree erublSed up ; a nd befofelglMng'^tEe OTounJL 
directed Mr. O Meara, m an under-tone, to see that 
"it was done." After this commencement, we need 
not wondgrat the sequel ^ We have J ier e an loyalu- 
aBIedescription of tlie wrong, side of a^nJSfiEaEjQSoPs 
charactj^. He'sees IJugTKears and objects of suspicion 
in every thing : of these he is bent to make the worst - 
and there is no real evil which he will not undergo or 
inflict upon others, to get rid of the wilful phantoms 
he conjures up, or rather to furnish food for his habi- 
tual gloom and terrors. This account (as far a& it 
goes) seems to bring Sir Hudson Lowe within a known 
class again, and not to make him out a luaus naturae 
in point of wanton cruelty and meanness. What fol- 
lows is of a piece. On the 4th of May, Sir Hudson 
Lowe went to see Count Bertrand, with whom he had 
a long conversation, which did not appear to be of a 
nature very pleasing to him, as on retiring he mounted 
his horse, muttering something, and evidently out of 
humour. He had told the count that the French 
made a great many complaints without any reason ; 
that considering their situatipn, they were very well 
treated, and ought to be thankful instead of making 
complaints, and abusing the liberal conduct which was 
I practised towards them. This is the true English 
I character, which does not consist so much of passion 
/ or malice, as of headstrong self-will, which makes ua 
/ do whatever we please, and of insensibility to the 
{ feelings of others, which makes us think whatever we 

• do is right ; and the more wrong it is, the more we 
. ate convincfed of the truth and justice of the grounds 

* on which we have acted, and the unreasonableness of 
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others in not becoming parties to their own condem* 
nation. 

On the 6th, Napoleon sent for his surgeon to come 
to him about nine o'clock. He was introduced into 
his bed-chamber, a description of which is worth 
giving here. It was about fourteen feet by twelve, 
and ten or eleven feet in height The walls were 
lined with brown nankeen, bordered and edged with 
common green bordering-paper, and destitute of sur- 
base. Two small windows, without pullies, looked 
towards the camp of the 53rd regiment, one of which 
was thrown up, and fastened by a piece of notched 
wood. There were window-<mrtains of white long- 
cloth, a small fire-place, a shabby-grate and fire-irons 
to match, with a paltry mantel-piece of wood, painted 
. white, upon which stood a small marble bust of his 
; son. Above the mantel-piece hung the portrait of 
'•^ Maria-Louisa, and four or five of yoimg ifapoleon, 
; one of which was embroidered by the hands of his 
> mother. A httle more to the right himg also the 
portrait of the Empress Josephine; and to the left 
was suspended the alarm chamber-watch of Frederick 
the Great, obtained by Napoleon at Potsdam ; while 
i on the right, the Consular watch, engraved with the 
cypher B, hxmg by a chain of the plaited-hair of 
Maria-Louisa, from a pin stuck in the nankeen lining. 
The floor was covered with a second-hand carpe);, 
which had once decorated the dining-room^ of jj^^ 
tSeSETXffthi&'St Helena Jartiflery. In the right-hand 
coriier was placed the little '^Kin iron camg-bsdstead^ 
with green silk curtains, on wEicK^its master had 
reposed on .the„ fields of Marengo and _^sterlitz. Ber 
tween the windows there was a paltry secbncl-liand 
cBeSroTHiJ^ oldliook-case wifF^een 

blinds stood on fKe lefTof the dbbf leading to the next 
apartment iWrorfiyejsa^e-bottomed chairepamted 

Sreen were s^jjdingTSSresmdZtEk^^ 
efore tKe""BiBw;k-door there' was a screen covereifwith 
nankeen ; and between that and the fire-place, an old- 
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faMoofdA ^^^x.^y^Tei3nt]i w^ite long-doth^j^owhiebv 
Napoleon reclined, dressed^.m^JugT'^^E^^jmo nu^ 
^^SPjIwHte^ioose trowsers and stCKMngsairui onej 
a^gqjiered red handkercliief upon his head, and ]^ 
[^^^QtD&r opeiit withoui a cravat. His ^•^irwasjieb^ 

^holy and troubled. Befiia& Jugillfeod VlSfleKmncL 

table, triffi some books, at the footbf wEcn T^m 
gfikih- upbnlEe-c^-a heap, of th^~w^^ 
Bad already pefuseAand at the opposite sidew flie 
'^i^w^ SUspendSd Isabe/s portrait of .theKregft 
MariarLouisa. holding her son in her arma In frcaat 
ohEi^i^^acraS^Ieis Oaae^'^tElil^arais folded 
onex his loeast and some papas in one of his hands. 
Of aU the fonner magnificence of th« onoe migMy 
XimpeffQr of Fran^e^ nothis^ remamed but a sap^1> 
vash-hand stand oontatmng a sflrer basin asd waiter-- 
ug of the same metal, in the left-hand ccniier. The 
object oi Napoleon in sending for O'Meara on thj% 
occaStx^Tn was to question him whether in their fufSSh 
intercourse "he was to consider him in the liglit oTa 
y and a tool of the governor or as his physician^- 
he doctor j^ve a decided and satisfactory answer ^^ 
tfis pcant, and It was foa: ^adhering ^Vlu^^res^ 
in"^ne of ^ the taopenbg and threats that :¥^ere used 
to influence him. that he was afterwards dismisse3!^i»»' 
i^^u^in difi|ps^ honourable!'' Ka- 

pcdeon continued : " During the short interview that 
th]» governor had wiffilne in inyT)ed-chambei^^one' 
dttJie first things he proposed^was to send yoTu.^..%w^' 
OTBEeara), "aaid that I should take his own siur- 




mm a flat refusaL when he was going: out ^^ turned 
a^boiit and again jximosed ii''' [This in an Itaiiaa 
w^dpdLhrt^adoubmflccmd inanJ^^^Eui^ 

it irm merely pertinacijrg and^ want IST^l^^ 
iierraT^a^dfiatbe Emperor, " saw such a Eorna conn- 
tfinanoe. He sal <» a cjbair opposite the 80&» and osu 
the little table between us tkei?e was a eup of coffee^ 
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HiB pfayBiognomy made such an unfavourable impres- 
sion on me that I fancied his looks had poisoned it, 
and I ordered Marchand to throw it out of the win- 
dow : I could not have swallowed it on any account.'* 
Las Cases, who probably was not prejudiced in his 
&vour, describes Sir Hudson as of the middle height, 
thin, red-haired, with lai^e white bushy eye-brows, » 
smister look, and freckled. 

On the 11th, a proclamation was issued by the 
governor, '< forbidding any persons on the island from 
Ending letters to 7 re^iVing them from General 
Buonaparte or his suite, on pain of being immedi- 
atdy ajrested and dealt with accordingly.'^ This had 
never been done in the former governor's time, 
though Sir Hudson pretended that he changed 
nothing. This prohibifeoncouldjoot^beone of policy 
—for no_c£e"~woiaIcr tEink ^^Joon veymg imprope r 
inteniSeiiceTiy Tellers any~one might openr—it 

wasto apgr avate and irritate^ ..wiuph was Sir Jt4,iia.gl2Sk.s 
im^on. jWotEing escaped his imp^^ mity a^ desire 

to int^fere and show Hs poW^j'^l^^^S^^fe?"^ ^ 
oChef matters. ^ "^TSe ' g6vemor," said ^Sapoleditt, 
^nSSsjasT sent an invitation to B^ixand for Gen«:al 
Buonaparte to come to Plantation-house to meet 
Lady Moira. I told Bertrand to return no answ^ to 
it If he really wanted me to see her, he would have 
pot Plantation-house within the limits ; but to ..^n^ 
saeh an invitation, knowing I must go in charge of a 
ffuard if I wished to avail myself of it. was an msult 
--it appeals,"' addeTBe,^ " that this governor was whJi 
Hucher, and is the writer of some despatohes to his. 

foverament de55mtiye of j)8urt of th^ operaiions^m 
814. I pointed tnem oJit to him the last time I Mr 
himf and asked hm^ ^JoBatyo^^ ge repUed 

!F3ir rtoH himlSBOTwere f ulTof misrepresentalibns 
|nd nonsense . He shru^ed up nisfi»ouWers, 
a ffleareH "^ confused, ^^STid^jJ^^CSJS^S^STt saw~ §11 
tnat?!^'^Xr ffiose^ were the only accounts be 

transmitted, he betrayed nis coimtgr. A few days 
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after, in consequence of ano ther ^yisit from 
eovemor, he expressed Eimseir^Tiiis T^— " 13!ere has 
been this iD-fa^rcrn'reS'^ wretch to^Tofment me agun. 

TetrEImTEat T heveF wah{.";fSlJgfife"l^^ 
fiog^eTnay not come ^j^^ annoy me^jadth^his 
hateful prese nce^j^nle^jijl^ejyith^ despatch 

ma He will tfien find^y b^astjSaHyJftf i^^ 

i me be nd of his odious cou] 




fflon to this man appears to have ^^^lfflt^T?R^^j,glj 
as iust as it was involuntary. 

. ^ From this time tKe whole of his intercourse with 
the governor and his agents was nothing but a serie s 
of pttx affi-onte^^^ed more and more into.S25i^ 
as tfie imiafion mcreasec[, or of ineffectual remon- 
strances against oompolsoryfiabmissionto them. "Your 
govemm^ said £. « Je mistaken, if they imagine 
that by seeking every means to distress me, such as 
sending me here, depriving me of all communication 
^ with my nearest and dearest relatives, so that I am 
\ ignorant if one of my blood exist, isolating me from 
; the world, imposing useless and vexatious restrictions 
; which are daily getting worse, sending out the dregs 
I of mankind as keepers, they wiU weary out my 
> patience, and drive me to commit suicide. Even if I 
, ever had entertained a thought of the kind, the idea 
■ of the gratification it would afford them would pre- 
) vent me from completing it And then that jpoZocd/' 
he added, laughing, " which t^hey say they are sendii^g 
out for me, is so much money thrown into the sea. I 
would much rather they had sent me four or five 
hundred volumes of books than all their furniture 
and houses. Beside^ it will take some years to build 
it ;. and before that time, I shall be no more.'' 

Hagoleon, notwithstaiidm^ JE^^ the ^lagtidi^Lwd 
buoyancy of Tiis spirits, soon , xecove^ed his j@i§ty 
when out of the presence of his tormentojuana 
inquired after the ViAWf^^pTnfl^'pr TYinif-f j^ ^ p«"ft^^ 

;fe,was'Tnformed ibHat some laiEes he ha(Lreceived,a 
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few day s^ before we re hi ghly ddighted with ^ s 

heardjjb§xraigsnj2r^^ 

imagined I w as some fer ocious homed animal/' fib 
was this re-ac tion of^pmion which minis ters dreaded ; 
^g^they th^fojTP. set a pe rsoii jpy^TEim, .who Jg(fflld 
P^f^^lff the, pri^ Ptejudke^. mtkaae Att TJim MS 

n^^^toltQQt^Jn^^ ihe^^ayidfinca of hk Bfin?ig& , 

Soon after came the ds^[t!!^J::9J^^ ai^d 

the acta of parlia/menty aul^riziqgTlie^ detention of 
Napoleon Buonaparte as'STprisoner of war^anSTdS 
turber of the ..peace of Europe. Against the bill 
wEen brought into tW^buse of Lords, there were 
two protests^ those of Lord Holland and of the 
Duke of Sussex. These official ducuments did not 
tend te soothe the temper or raise the spirits of the 
French to endure the petty insults and harassing pri- 
vations of their jailer, who seemed to think it his 
duty not only to confine their persons, but to circum- 
BcriL their ^mforts; to grufc them the smaUest 
mterval of ease, and to suppose that a mementos 
oblivion of their sufferings or situation was a crime 
equally in him and in themselves. It is peculiar to 
the English to consider their enemi§§^ aSJSdfcQPJftXlctgi 
cfiminiJ§r"' Among otheF in of this vulgar 

assumption and want of decorum, he refused to for- 
ward a political pamjphlet, because it was addressed 
." To Napoleon the Great;''* when a complaint was 
made of the want of trees at Longwood, he jeeringly 
said " he would plant some ;"' and declared that " he 
thought Ali Pacha a more respectable scoundrel than 
General Buonaparte.^' Having afforded a clue to the 
principle, I shall avoid the details as much as I can, 

* Sir Hudson alleged as a reason for keeping back the work, that 
. something was said in it against Lord Oastlereagh. On the same 
I .principle, he was only allowed a sight of the "Times "and those 
L^English newspapers in which he was abused. The " Edinburgh Be- 
j^view" was carefully kept out of his way. 
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though they will for ever remain a stain upon English 
history and on the English character, which cannot 
be excused from having had its full share in them. 
j The Emperor had not only the impertinence and in* 
I justice of ihe Englii^ to endure, but the mie^vings 
and unmanageable humours of his own people to 
contend with. As men are apt in such circumstanceE^ 
they sometimes disagreed among themselves; and 
part of their petulance and ill-temper fell upon their 
chief. He took these little inddoits deeply to heart. 
On one occasion, he said in bitterness, " I know that 
I am Mien; but to feel this among you! I am 
aware that man is frequently unreasonable and sus- 
ceptible of offence. Thus, when I am mistrustful of 
mjrself, I ask, should I have been treated so at the 
Tuileries ? This is my sure test'* Hg5g:j?^eEjB,.^his 
words and actions seem to accord wiffime^ expipeast^ 
n^ that fine marble bust, that vies in grande!UZLan4 
tiunplicity with those of the great men handed ^[jQioi 
to us from antiquity ! 

To the "DecIaKition of the Allies" he desired Gour^ 
gaud to give the fdlowing masterly reply : -^ 

OFFICIAL DOCUMENT. 

" Greneral, — ^I have received the treaty of the 2nd of 
August, 1815, concluded between his Britannic Mah 
jesty, the Emperor of Austria^ the Emperor of Busaa, 
and the King of Prussia, which was annexed to your 
letter of the 23rd of July. 

"The Emperor Napoleon ^otests against the 
purpOTT^onhai ti:eaty; he is not the priao^; ^^ of 
Ehglancr. ^After baving placed His AHi^Atj^^ in t^^ 
hands of the representatives of the nation^ foar ^^ 
B^efftjpr Iheconstitution adoptedTy The F rend b^ 
peo^ej^and in favour of his son, he proceeded v^S^ 
taiBy and 'freely to England, Jfor the ji urpose o f 
resiffifig "^ere as a. priva.te percon,' in retifem^ijt, 
uiider the protection of the Bntish laws. The viola- 
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tion of all laws cannot constitute a right in feict. The 
person of the Emperor Napoleon is in the power of 
England ; but neither, as a matter of &ciy nor of right, 
has it been, or is it, at present, in the power of 
Austria^ Russia, and Prussia ; even according to the 
laws and customs of England, which has never in-r 
eluded, in its exchange of prisoners, Russians, 
Austrians, Prussians, Spaniards, or Partuguese, al- 
though united to these powers by treaties of alliance, 
and making war conjointly with them* The conven- 
tion of the 2nd August, made fifteen days after the 
Emperor Napoleon had arrived in England, cannot, 
aa a matter of right, have any effect; it merely 
presents the spectacle of the cojaJition of the four 
j^cipal powers of Europe, for the oppression of a 
9ingle man ; a coaLltion whidb the opinion of every 
people disavows^ as do aU the principles of sound 
morality. The Emperors of Austria and Russia, and 
the King of Prussia not possessing, either in &ct or 
by ri^t, any power over the person of the Emperor 
Napoleon, were incapable of enacting anything 
with r^ard to him. If the Emperor Napoleon had 
'b^esk in the power of the Einperor of Austria^ 
that prince would have remembered the relatians 
formed by rehgion and nature between a &ther 
and a son, relations which are never violated with 
impunity. He would have remembered that four 
times Napoleon re-established him on his throne ; at 
Iieoben in 1797, and at LuneviUe in 1801, when his 
armies were imder the walls of Vienna; at Plresburgk 
in 1806, and at Vienna in 1809, when his armies 
were in possession of the capital and of three-fourths 
o£ the monarchy. That prince would have remem^ 
bered the protestations which he made to him at the 
bifouac of Moravia in 1806, and at the interview at 
Dresden in 1812. If ihe person of the Emperor 
Napoleon had been in the power of the Emperor 
Alexander, he would have remembered the ties of 
dp contracted at Tilsit, at Erfurt^ and during 
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twelve years of daily intercourse ; he would have 
remembered the conduct of the Emperor Napoleon 
the day subsequent to the battle of Austerlitz, when 
having it in his power to take him prisoner, with the 
remains of his army, he contented himself with his 
word, and let him eflfect his retreat; he would have 
remembered the dangers to which the Emperor Napo- 
leon personally exposed himself to extinguish the fire 
of Moscow and preserve that capital for him ; un- 
questionably that prince would not have violated the 
duties of friendship and gratitude towards a friend in 
distress. If the person of the Emperor Napoleon 
had been even in the power of the King of Prussia^ 
that sovereign would not have forgotten that it wa& 
optional with the Emperor, after the battle of Fried- 
land, to place another prince on the throne of Berlin; 
he would not have forgotten, in the presence of a dis- 
armed enemy, the protestations of devotedness and 
the sentiments which he expressed to him in 1812, at 
the interviews at Dresden, It is accordingly evident 
from the 2nd and 5th articles of the said treaty, 
that being incapable of any influence whatever over 
the fate and the person of the Emperor Napoleon, 
who is not in their power, these princes refer them- 
selves in that respect to the future conduct of his 
Britannic Majesty, who undertakes to fulfil all obliga- 
tions. 

" These princes have reproached the Emperor Napo- 
leon with preferring the protection of the English 
laws to theurs. The false ideas which the Emperor 
Napoleon entertained of the liberality of the English 
laws, and of the influence of a great, generous, and 
free people on its government, decided him in pre- 
ferring the protection of these laws to that of his 
father-in-law, or of his old Mend. The Emperor, 
Napoleon always would have been able to obtain the 
security of what related personally to himself, whether 
by placing himself again at the head of the army of 
the Loire, or by putting himself at the head of the army 
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of the Gironde, commanded by General Clauzel; but 
looking for the future only to retirement and to the 
protection of the laws of a free nation, either English 
or American, all stipulations appeared useless to him. 
He thought that the English people would have been 
more bound by his frank conduct, which was noble 
and full of confidence, than it could have been by the 
most solemn treaties. He has been deceived; but 
this delusion will for ever excite the indignation of 
real Britons, and with the present as well as future 
generations, it will be a proof of the perfidy of the 
English administration. Austrian and Russian com- 
missioners are arrived at St. Helena; if the object of 
their mission be to fulfil part of the duties, which the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia have contracted by 
the treaty of the 2nd of August, and to take care that 
the English agents in a small colony, in the middle of 
the ocean, do not fail in the attentions due to a prince 
connected with them by the ties of afifinity and by so 
many relations, the characteristics of these two sove- 
reigns will be recognised in that measure. But you, 
sir, have asserted that these commissioners possessed 
neither the right nor the power of giving any opinion 
on whatever may be transacted on this rock. 

" The English ministry have caused the Emperor 
Napoleon to be transported to Saint Helena, two 
thousand leagues from Europe. This rock, situated 
under the tropic at the distance of five hundred 
leagues from every kind of continent is, in that lati- 
tude, exposed to a devouring heat ; it is, during three- 
fourths of the year, covered with clouds and mists ; it 
is at once the driest and wettest country in the world. 
This is the most injurious climate to the Emperor's 
health. It is hatred which dictated the selection of 
this residence as well as the instructions, given by the 
EngUsh ministry to the officers who command in this 
country ; they have been ordered to call the Emperor 
Napoleon General, being desirous of compelling him 
to acknowledge that he never reigned in France, 
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whidi decided him not to take an incognito title, bb 
be had determined, on quitting Franca First 
Magistrate for life, under the title of First-Consul, he 
<x>ncluded the preliminaries of London and the trea^ 
of Amiens wim the King of Great Britain. He te^ 
ceived as ambassadors, LK>rd Oomwallis, Mr. Merry, 
and Lord Whitworth, who resided in that quality at 
bis court He sent to the King of England, Count 
Otto and General Andreossi, who resided as ambas* 
sadors at the court of Windsor. When, after the 
exchange of letters between the ministers for foreign 
affidrs belonging to the two monaiduc^. Lord Laudei^ 
dale oame to Paris, provided with full powers &om 
the King of England, he treated widi the plenipoten- 
tiaries provided with full powers from the Emperor 
Napoleon, and resided several months at the court oi 
the Tuileries. When afterwards at Chatillon, Lord 
Casdereagh signed the ultimatum, which the allied 
powers presented to the plenipotentiaries of the Em«- 
peror Napoleon, he thereby recc^ised ibe fourA 
dynasty. That ultimatum was more adTantageous 
than the treaty of Paris ; bnt Franoe was required to 
renounce Belgium and the left bank of the Rhinoi 
which was contrary to the propositions of Frankfort 
and to the prodamations of the allied powers ; and 
was also contrary to the oath by which, at his oonse- 
cration, the Emperor had sworn the int^rity of the 
empire. The Emperor then thought these national 
limits were necessary to the security of Franoe as well 
as to the equilibrium of Europe ; he thought that the 
French nation, in the circumstances under which she 
found herself, ought rather to ri^ ev^ry dianoe of 
war than to give them up. France would have ob^ 
tained that int^rity, and with it preserved her 
honour, had not treason contributed to tiie success of 
the allies. The treaty of the 2nd of August and ti^ 
bill of the British parliamait style the &3peror, Na^ 
poleon Buonaparte, and give him only the title of 
general The title of General Buanapcerte k^ no 
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doubt, eminently glorious ; the Emperor bore it at 
Lodi, at Castiglione, at Rivoli, at Axcole, at Leoben, 
at the Pyramids, at Aboukir ; but for seventeen years 
he has borne that of First Consul and of Emperor ; it 
would be an admission, that he has been neith^ first 
magistrate of the republic, nor sovereign of the fourth 
dynasty. Those imojbhi iik that n ations are floeksj ^ 
which y by div ine right, beT^og^ to some fami lies, are 
^Sb&er^fjB&e present age^nor of the spirit of_^^ 
j flish legislature, which 1^ several times cEanged 
succession of its dynasties^bk?ause the great alte^^^ 
ations occasioned by opinions, fewTuch"Tfo reigning 
pfflocei^HSr no£^afticipata~ K^^ made them emsmi^ 




ie happiness of nations, and not nations lor th& 
satisfaction of kings.. It is the same spirit of hatred,, 
which directed that the Emperor Napoleon, should not 
wnte nor receive any letter without its bemg opened 
and read By the English ministers and the officera^of 
Samt Hel ena "He has, by that reguIatioi kJbeen In** 
t|CT Qi^^ ]ESe possibility of receiving inteUigenpg froig, 
^ motihS',1&ua wife^his son^ his brothsra^J^Jsiexi, 
wishjM''^t6lfee himself from the inconvenience . of 




told, tbat open letters only, couliljng .taken charggLjof 

and conveyed, and that suchjiKfit§ the inatcuctios^ oj 

tfeejDMmBtry. That measure stands in need of no 

obrnm^T; it will surest strange ideas of the spirit 

I of the administration by which it was dictated ; it 

\ would be disclaimed even at Algiers! Letters have 

' been received for general officers in the Emperor's 

I suite ; th^ were opened and delivered to you ; you 

, have retained them, because they had not been tran»r 

mitted through the medium of tiie English ministiy ; 

it was foimd necessary to make them travel four 

thousand leagues over again, and these officers had 

the mitfortune to know, that there existed on this 
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rock news from their wives, their mothers, and their 
children, and that they could not be put in possession 
of it in less than six months ! The heart revolts. 
Permission could not be obtained to subscribe to the 
Momvng Chronicle, to the Momi/ng Post, or to some 
French journals : some broken numbers of the Tmies 
have been occasionally sent to Longwood. In conse- 
quence of the demand made on board of the North- 
umberland, some books have been sent ; but all those 
which relate to the transactions of late years, have 
been carefully kept back. It was since intended to 
open a correspondence with a London bookseller for 
the purpose of being directly supplied with books 
which might be wanted, and with those relative to 
the events of the day; that intention was frustrated. 
An English author having published in London an 
account of his travels in France, took the trouble to 
send it as a present to the Emperor, but you did not 
think yourself authorized to defiver it to lum, because 
it had not reached you through the channel of your 
government. It is also said, that other books, sent 
by the authors^ have not been delivered, because the 
address of some was — To the Emperor Napoleon, and' 
of others — To Napoleon the Great, The English 
ministry are not authorized to order any of these 
vexations. The law, however unjust^ cons id ^ys the 
Emperor Napoleon as a prisoner of war; but ^- 
sonefs of "war * hate never been proKibitea fronTsub- 




dungeons of the mquisition. 

'"**The island of St. Helena is ten leagues in cir- 
cumference ; it is everywhere inaccessible ; the coast ; 
is guarded by brigs, posts within sight of each other 
are placed on the shore, and all communication with 
the sea is rendered impracticable. There is but one 
small town, James Town, where the vessels anchor, 
and from which they sail. In order to prevent the 
escape of an individual, it is sufficient to guard the ' 
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coast by land and sea. By interdicting the interior of 
the island, one object only can be in view, that of 
preventing a ride of eight or ten miles, which it Would 
be possible to take on horseback, and the privation of 
which, according to the consultations of medical men, 
is abridging the Emperor's daya 

"The Emperor has been placed at Longwood, 
which is exposed to every wind ; a barren piece of 
ground, uninhabited, without water, and incapable of 
any kind of cultivation. The space contains about 
twelve hundred uncultivated fathoms. At the distance 
of eleven or twelve hundred fathoms, a camp was 
established on a small eminence ; another has been 
since placed nearly at the same distance in an oppo- 
site direction, so that in the intense heat of the 
tropic, whatever way the eye is directed, nothing is 
seen but encampments. Admiral Malcolm, perceiving 
the utility of which a tent would be to the Emperor 
in that situation, has had one pitched by his seamen 
at the distance of twenty paces from the house ; it is 
the only spot in which shade is to be found. The 
Emperor has, however, every reason to be satisfied 
with the spirit which animates the officers and 
soldiers of the gallant 53rd, as he had been with the 
crew of the Northumberland. Logwood Hol^s§.Jffl6^ 
constructed to serve as a barn, to the Company's 
fmii^^^^son^ were afterwards..jpaade , in it 

^ the deputy-governor of the island ; he used it for 
-a country house ; but it was in no respect adapted for 
a residence. During the year it has been Inhabited, 
(Fhas been always in want of repair, and the Em- 
peror "Has '"BeSncdnstantly exposed to the incon- 
venience and unwholesomeness of a house in which 
workmen are employed. His bedchamber is too 
small to contain a bedstead of ordinary size ; but 
every kind of building at Longwood would prolong 
the inconvenience arising from the workmen being 
employed. There are^,. Jxo;«5rev«r^^ i^. thisj^r^^ 
idand jipme. .pea^ situatiops^^'^ wit^ fin^ trftegj 
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rardeikSy and tolerably good liouseg, among others 
rlaatation House; bat you are prevented by the 
pocdtiye instructionfi of the ministry from granting 
this house, which would have saved a great deal of 
expense laid out in building, at Longwood, huts 
covered with pitched paper, which are no longer of 
any usa You have prohibited ei?}eiy kin.d.oj[.ij;itex* 
cgijjse between us and Ibhe inhabitants of t^ej^god ; 
J81i..hwz£,^in factj^iogy^ Housemtajb 

sggret prison ; you have even thrown difficulties m the 
way <H our communication with the officers of the 
garrison. The most anxious care would seem to be 
taken to deprive us of the few resources afforded by thia 
miserable country, and we are no better off here than 
we should be on Ascension Bock. During the four 
months you have been at St Helena^ you have, sir^ 
rendered the Emperor's condition worse. It waa 
observed to you by Count Bertrand, that you violated 
the law of your legislature, that you trampled upon 
the privileges of general officers, prisoners of war. 
You answered, that you knew nothing but the letter 
of your instructions, and that they were still worse 
than your conduct appeared to u& 

" I have the honour, &c. &a, 
(Signed) " Count de Montool^. 

'l.£J§. I had, sir, signed this letter when I re- 
ceived yours of the 17th, to which you annex the 
estimate of an annual sum of 20,0002. sterling, which 
you consider indispensable to meet the expenses of 
the establishment of Longwood, after having made 
all the reductions which you have thought possible* 
The consideration of this estimate can, in no respect, 
concern us ; the Emperor s table is scarcely supplied 
with what is necessary; all the provisions are of a bad 
quality and four times dearer than at Paris. You 
require a fund of twelve thousand pounds sterling 
from the Emperor, as your government only allows you 
eight thousand pounds for all these expenses I have 
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Kfljjjjrmjh^^ pf tftljipg jrm^^ i;hat j^he, Emj^ejorjia^ 
njt^imds ; that no letter had been received or written 
forayear, and that he was altogether unacquainted* 
with what is passing or what may have passed in 
Europe. Transplanted by violence to this rock, at the 
distance of two thousand leagues, without being able 
to receive or to write any letter, he now finds tmnself 
at the discretion of the English agents. The Em- 
peror has xmiformly desired and still desires to provide 
himself for all his expenses of every nature, and he 
will do so, as £^edily as you shall give possibility to 
the means, by taking off the prohibition laid upon 
the merchants of the island, of canyin^ on his corre* 
spondence, and releasing it from all kind of inquisi« 
tion on your part or on that of any of your agents. 
The moment the Emperor's wants shall be known in 
Europe, the persons who interest themselves for him 
will transmit the necessary funds for his supplies. 

"The letter of Lord JBathurst, which you have 

communicated to me, gives rise to strange ideas! 

Can your ministers then be, so ignorant as not to 

kno w that the spectacle of a great man struggling^ 

with "adversity is the most. subUiaei.orspectaclgg? 

*) Can tliey be ignorant that Napoleon at St Helena, in 

) the midst of persecutions of every kind, against which 

{ his serenity is his only shield, is greater, more sacred^ 

I more venerable, than on the first throne of the world, 

\ where he was so long the arbiter of kings ? Those 

{ who fedl in respect to Napoleon, thus situated, merely 

j degrade their own character and the nation which 

1 tiiey represent I" 

Admiral Malcolm bjpought out some books for the 
Emperor, which had b^en ordered at Madeira : he 
was overjoyed at receiving them, and assisted in 
unpacking the cases himself. He was also much 
pleased with the countenance and manners of the 
new admiral The four allied commissioners arrived 
at the same time. Montcbenu, the French com- 

s2 
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f missioner, was an old French emigrant, at whoim 
V Napoleon laughed a eood deal Madame Bertrand 
fwa£ted to 8^ him, to inqoire after her mother's 
I health, and Las Cases after that of his wife, as he 
f had seen both a little before his departure from Paris ; 
[ but Sir Hudson Lowe would not permit it. Captain 
■ Hamilton took leave on his return to England, and 
was addressed by Napoleon in these words : — "Your 
government desire to know what T JHr a n t ; t -^^^ tbfja 
rdemand my liberty or death. A great deal oifuss 
was now made about the reduction oi the expenses 
of the household. Napoleon said, " I cannot under- 
stand this : your ministers go to an expense of sixty 
or seventy thousand pounds to send me out houses 
and furniture, which I do not want ; and yet grudge 
me a bottle of wine, and want to starve my servants. 
If necessary, I will go and mess with the 53rd regi- 
ment: there is not a soldier among them that woidd 
refuse me a share of his rations.'' Soon after, these 
privations and vexations not having been taken in 
good part, other restrictions were imposed of a still 
more irksome and disgraceful nature (for it is our 
way to clench one wrong by a greater), such as that 
the Emperor should be prohibited " from goinsr off 
the high road ; iroiri, .going on_the Jgath leading to 
Siss Masoii^s ; from entering into aiivTlousS^'lSd 
ffompp^versm^ 

meet in his rides or walk§/' The governor afterwards 

f saad,^tliat this lastlnfimation was meant as a civility>, 

1 lest he should be stopped by one of the orderlies in 

the midst of a conversation which might appear too 

long and growing dangerous. This interpretation 

I was much approved of by Sir Thomas B^ada The 

I same person, when Buonaparte declined receiving the 

/ visit of Sir Thomas Strange, remarked, " If I were 

/ governor, I'll be d — d if I would not make him feel 

{ that he was a prisoner. If he did not comply with 

j what I wanted. 111 be d — d if I would not take his 

1 books from him, which I'll advise the governor to do. 
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He is a d — <i outlaw and prisoner; and the govemor 
has a right to treat him Jth a. much severSy as.he 
likes, and nobody has any business to interfere with 
him in the execution of his duty/' Anything more 
characteristic than this speech wi n^ver put together. 
: tk^^maUgmtR.^^ 

^l^endeijn as^^ confusion, as,i)iia.fiQ^^ 

Su^Iw^ . the jpersons s§at.. out ^. to^,xepr»fie»t.JEe 
boasted heroism and generosity of the English nation 
and/ggygrnm§^t ! 
"Tfhenext piece of refinement was the reqjittiiog^sJl 
the*oS5cers anif domestics belonging to the Emperor^ 
suite^tgi^sigft a.pa^ contormmg^o tne^Sew i:egu|§s, 
ijons; fo llowed gy a " deteiraiinition to sejxd them off 
tte islanSj'TJecause, though thej readily subscribed to 
^ tlie condrtions/ffi the words 

Z' '^Ite "Emperor Napoleon ' for ^' Napoleon Buona- 
parte, in speaking oi their great master, bir Jluason 
congratulated himself on this dilemma, and said it 
was a trick which they were glad to avail themselves 
of, to get sent back. When^thgg^ foim d that th k 




t he domestiS^ 'SaiitinL SapoTeon, to avoid similar 
ckiiiiculties inftitufef offered (as he had formerly in- 
t^ded) to take the name of Meuron or Duroc. But 
nothing was ever done about it, as it would have 
deprived the governor of one of the sources of ill- 
blood and litigation between them. In aiiswer to an 



ab3rcale(rilie"'fEro^ of France," but hbt'TKe title ^ 

)eror 




01 rrance^ut_^wie^£iD^ JNa poleon. sovereigns 
gSieratly retain tKeiF'tiffes. " ^rhus Charles IV. of 
Spain retains the title of King and Majesty, after 



v/» 



. * He wae a Corsican, and in his moody fits, professed a deter- 
mination to shoot the governor, from which he was with some diffi- 
cnltj dissuaded. He was afterwards sent off the island. 
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• 

having abdicated in fekvour of his sod. If I were ia 
Englfmd, I would not call myself Emperor. Bat 
thgy^g^ttojngk ke it app ear that the Frendb nation 
Kaan^ right to choose mir^it8^6vere iffl]^ ] []tf^ 
^^^^~^®* ft right to maEe g^ Ei^peinor, H^Sy ^w &le 
^ffially^^caj^able of inaEmff me Tjfeneral. Tour 
naGoh, '^cbntinue3Tie, " called Washington a leader 
of rebelfi for a long time, and refused to adaiowledge 
either him or the constitution of his country : but his 
successes obliged them to change . their tone, and 
acknowledge both. It is success which makes the 
great man. It would appear truly ridiculous in me, 
were it not that your mmisters force me to it, to call 
myself Emperor, situated as I am here ; and would 
lemind one of those poor wretches in Bedlain, who fancy 
themselves kings amidst their chains and straw/' 

The_ answerjwhich.ie gayft-about this penodjoa 
question put to him hyi^.O'M^fk}^ ^TmxalAa^j^i, 
may relieve the nauafiQUP deiail of oiB&cial crueltyjiod 
chicane. It being remarked that it had excitea con- 
siderable surprise that during the heidbt of his. glory 
he had never given a duk^om in France to any 
person, he replied — " Because it would have produced 
great discontent among the people. If for example I 
had made one of my marshals Duke of Buigundy^ 
instead of giving him a title derived from one of mj 
victories, it would have excited great alarm in Bur- 
gundy, as they would conceive that some feudal rights 
and territory were attached to the title; and the 
nation hated the old nobility so much that the creation 
of any rank resembling them would have giv^i 
univeraal umbrage, which I, powerful as I was, durst 
not venture upon. I instituted the new nobO ^^ y to 
crush the old, and to/saSsify the^people, as the greater 
part oL those Icreateil liad sprung from the mselve s, 
and ev^"T)rivate soldier had a right to JookjmJso 
the title of duke^_jr_beueve^that I actedjyrQpg in 
dojflfi even this^ as it impaked the system of.eqiiality, 
which pTeiaised the.pepple so injjfib; but if I had 
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•creaied dukes with French titles, it wotdd h ayal^een. 
considered as a revival of the olf^aGT^ri^^, 



witib wEch &eii a ^ been ciireed so long . 

liiven the aI][ied^commisffl<mers were scandalized at 
the conduct of the English gov)»mor ; and expressed 

great dissatisfiaction at not having yet seen Kapolecm. 
ount Balmaine in particular observed, that diey 
appeared to be olgects of suspicion: that had he 
been aware of the manner in which they would be 
treated, he would not have come out. That the Em- 
peror Alexander had great interest in preventing the 
^escape of Napoleon, but that he wished him to be 
well treated and the respect due to him : for which 
reason he (Count Balmaine) had only asked to see 
Mm as & private person, and not officially as a com- 
missioner. That they should be objects of ridicule in 
Europe, as soon as it was known they had been 
330 many months at St Helena, without ever once 
seeing the individual, to ascertain whose pres^ioe was 
the sole object of their mission. That the governor 
always replied to their questions, that Buonaparte had 
refused to see any persons whatever. The botanist, a 
man of sdence, who had come out with them, held 
similar language, and remarked, that Longwood was 
the vilest abode in the woiid, and in his opinion the 
worst part of the island. 

The Imperial plate was now sold in parcels, to pro- 
cure provisions; the wine was so bad that it seemed 
to have been poisoned : but Sir Thomas Beade de- 
clarect, that ^as it had been sent out for his use, 
General Buonaparte was bound to drink it Four of 
tiie servants, with the Pole^ Piontkowsky, were se^jb 
iwsjj Uy ^ve..Qxpence and add a new incugnit^ : ai^ 
It beii^representei to Sir Hudson Ld^, that m con- 
sequence of his confinement to the house and so many 
harassing circumstances, the health of the Emperor 
declined, he pretended at first to take off the restric- 
tions which kept Buonaparte within doors, said the 
sentinels had no right to stop him; then that the 
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orders which had been given to that effect had been 
recalled, neither of which was true ; and the whole 
object of this insidious show of indulgence and bare- 
faced tissue of falsehoods seemed to be, to get Buona- 
parte collared, and perhaps struck down by one of the 
private soldiers, so that the question might be brought 
to a violent issue, or that he might refuse ever to stir 
out of his room again. Sir Hudson Lowe acknow- 
ledged to O'Meara^ that his appointment had another 
object in view besides the securing Buonaparte's 
person. What this object was, he did not say, nor 
was it (according to his statement) entrusted to his 
Majest/s government in g:eneral : he only commu- 
nicated on the subject with Lord Bathurst^ who 
probably communicated with Mr. Croker, who might 
commuiiicate with some higher person. Is it allowed 
to guess what this object was ? It was to reverse (if 
it were possible) the perspective of time and history ; 
to degrade Buonaparte in his own eyes and in those 
of all who came near him ; not to suffer a fallen 
enemy to brood in silence and soUtude on past 
achievements and past misfortunes; but to afford a 
consolation to offended pride in seeing one who had 
performed the greatest things, and who had waged 
the most stupendous warfare in a mighty cause, 
engaged in a contest with one of its own underlings 
about the most petty and contemptible vexations. 
Those who have no other merit than that of being 
bom to power, have of course a right to wreak their 
utmost vengeance on all those who challenge compe- 
tition with them by great actions or immortal renown. 
The next thing would have been (had not Sir Hudson 
answered the piupose equally well) to have caged 
Buonaparte with a baboon to '^mow and chatter at 
him ;" or to have had him up to the halberts for not 
pulling off his hat to the governor or his aide-de- 
camp : and there are people to be found who would 
have approved of his treatment mightily. 

Las Cases was removed from the island in 1817> 
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Mid O'Meara a year after ; because the one assisted 
him in his literary occupations and soothed his per- 
sonal feelings, while the other refused to be made a 
tool of the governor in prying into and making a 
ministerial version of his sufferings. It was wished 
that the iron should enter his soul, without alleviation 
or sjrmpathy. I shall here put together a few parti- 
culars of his manner of passing his time under these 
circumstances, when he could escape the importunity 
of English loyalty and patriotism, and retire into the 
receases of his own mind or the society of the few 
iriends who were left him. 

He passed the mornings in writing, and the even- 
ings in reading or conversation. He grew fonder of 
Bacine ; but his favourite was Comeille. He called 
his pieces head^tiarter tragedies, in distinction from 
waitiTtg-maida' gossip; and repeated that had he 
lived in his time, he would have made him a prince. 
He had a distaste to Voltaire ; and found great fault 
with his dramas, perhaps justly, as conveying opinions 
rather than sentiments. He criticised his Mahomet, 
and said he had made him merely an impostor and a 
tyrant, without representing him as a great man. 
This was from Voltaire's religious and political anti- 
pathies; for those who are free from common 
prejudices, get others of their own in their stead, to 
which they are equally bigoted, and which they are 
for bringing forward on all occasions. When the 
evening passed off in conversation without having 
recourse to books, he considered it a point gained. 
Some one having asked which was the greatest battle 
that had been fought by the Emperor, he replied, it 
was difBcult to answer that question without inquiring 
what was meant by the ^eatest battle. ^Mine^ 
qonlinued £e, " cannot be'judged of separately : -they 
formed a "portiSn of extensive plans. .^Tfiev must 
tterefore be judged o?l)y their results. Thebattle 
01 M.arengo^jvmcn was^so long^undecidgclMPCpcured 
fcr us""ffie"commaiid of "all Tt3y. TJlm annihilateSr*" 
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a whole army : Jena tlirew th^ whole Prasria p. 
monarchy _iiitp our hands ; Fiiedland opene d ISe 
Bussian^empire to. us ; and Eckmuhl decided tEOSS 
^ a^ waJr. TThe battle of the Mofikwa was one in 
which the greatest talent was displayed, and' by which 
the"^ fewest advantages were obtained. Waterl^ 
•where evefythi*tig feiled, would, had it siiQSeeded, have 
«Eve3Tmit-4 -givei ^eice to Europe.': Jliadia^e 
Hontholon having asked what troops mi^ht be 
accounted the b^, ''Those which gain victories, 
madam/' replied the Emperor. "But,'' added he, 
^'soldiers are capricious and inconstant; like you 
ladies. The best troops were the Carthaginians uiKler 
Hannibal; the Romans under the Scipios; the 
Macedonians under Alexander; and the Prussians 
tmder Frederic^' He thought, however, he might 
safely affirm, that the French troops were of all oilers 
those which could most easily be rendered the best, 
and preserved so. "With my complete guard of 
forty or fifty thousand men, I would have pledged 
myself to march through Europe. It is perfaipB 
sible to produce troops as good as those that comp 
^Wjr o?-Ttaly >d>u8terh;te; bat. mtaiphr 
nothing can ever stirpaas thein. The Einperor, who 
Ead dwelt for a ccmsiderable time on a subj^ so 
interesting to him, suddenly recollecting himself 
asked what it was o'clock. Being told it was eleven, 
" Well," said he, rising, " we at least have the merit 
of having got through the evening without the help 
either of trsgedy or comedy.'' 

It was the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. 
The circumstance was mentioned by some one present; 
and the recollection of it produced a visible impres- 
sion on the Emperor. "Incomprehensible ctaj^ 
saidj he, in a tone of sorrow — ^^"Concurrence of 
unheard-6T fatalities ! Grouchy, Ney, D*Erlon — ^was 
there treachery or only misfortune ? Alas ! poor 
France !" (Here he covered his eyes with his hands.) 
" And yet," said he, " all that human skill could do 
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was accomplished ! All was not lost until the 
moment when all had succeeded.'^ A short time 
afterwards, referring to the same subject, he ex- 
claimed, '' In that extraordinary campaign, thiice, in 
less than a week's space, I saw the certain triumph of 
France and the determination of her fate slip through 
my fingers. Had it not been for the. desertion of a 
"^^ajtOTjIshoulonave'annihil the enemy at the 

oSEset^f^^'EfeB'' campaim I should have' destroyed 
BimlTLigny, if my left had done its duty. I should 
have destroyed him a^ain at Waterloo, if my right 
had not failed me, Smgular defeat, by which, not- 
withstanding the most fatal catastrophe, the glory of 
the conquered has not suffered, nor the fame of the 
conqueror been increased ; the memory of the one 
will survive his destruction.; the memory of the other 
will perhaps be buried in his triumph \" 

It has been generally supposed, that Napoleon was 
a believer in the doctrine of predestmation, which, if 
true, would have been a blemish on his understanding. 
The foUowing conversation with Las Cases pretty 
clearly settles that point "Pray," said he, "am I 
not thought to be given to a belief in predestination ?'' 
—"Yes, sire ; at least by many people." — "Well, well ! 
let them say on : one may sometimes be tempted to 
act a part, and it may occasionally be useful. But 
what are men ? How much easier is it to occupy 
their attention and to strike their imaginations by 
absurdities than by rational ideas ? But can a man 
of sound sense listen for one momentTb^sueh a dpc- 
tnn£r~"TE[tler predestination admits ^e existence of 
foee-wiQ, or it rejects it If it admi ts it, wha t MnJof 
pre3etermined result Can thari6e''wmcra "simple 
resolution, a step, a '\vbrcl^ may alter of modify jkZ 
mji/nitum ?^ If predestination, on. . the ^ ponixaiy, 
rejects the existence of free-wiU, . it is j^uit e^ ano ther 
qjjpstion; in that case^Jal child nfie(Li|nly be^rpwn_ 
into its cradle as soon as it is born ; th ere is no necfiS- 
sity jFor bestowing the least care upon It ; for If it be 




J 
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s„uclL.A^doctaia^_ IS ftQt,tp_^Jbe -iwaintam 
tination is but a word without ixxeaninff. The Turks 
themselves, the patrons of predestination, are not 
convinced of the doctrine, or medicine would not exist 
in Turkey ; and a man residing in a third floor would 
not take the trouble of going down stairs, but would 
immediately throw himself out of the window. You 
see to what a string of absurdities that will lead/' 

Las Cases observes, that wJieaigjerv^tlie^JEnipfiiiSr 
took up any subject, if he became, m the least„_a©i- 
" MSe drEs lah'guage was fit to be pnntedr'^ thi one 
occasion, when an English ministerial newspaper 
spoke of the large treasures which Napoleon must 
possess, and which he no doubt concealed, he an- 
swered, " They are immense, it is true, but they are 
all exposed to light;'' and he then enumei^ed.ij^ 
eloquent terms the joreat public woits He ta ^executed, 
and the yast inaprpvements he had bestawed on Jb ranee. 
At another time, the Emperor reading in anTEnghsh 
newspaper that Lord Castlereagh had said, in a public 
assembly in Ireland, that Napoleon had declared at 
St. Helena, that he never would have made peace 
with England but to deceive her, take her by surprise, 
and destroy her ; and that if the French army was 
attached to the Emperor, it was because he gave the 
daughters of the richest families of the empire to his 
soldiers, moved with a just indignation, he spoke as 
follows: — "These calumnies uttered against a man 
who is so barbarously oppressed, and who is iK>t 
allowed to make his voice heard in answer to them, 
will be disbelieved by all well-educated and well- 
disposed persons. When Napdleon was seated on the 
first throne in the world, then no doubt his enemi^ 
had a right to say whatever they pleased ; his addons 
were public, and were a suflScient answer to them ; at 
any rate, that conduct now belonged to public opinioii 
and history ; but to utter new and unfounded ^um- 
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act of 

not answer the end proposed MiUions of Ubels have 
been and are still published every day ; but they are 
without effect Sixty millions of men of the most 
polished nations in the world raise their voices to 
confute them : and fifty thousand Englishmen who 
are now traveling on the continent, wiU on their 
return home publish the truth to the inhabitants of 
the three kingdoms of Great Britain, who will blush 
at having been so grossly deceived. As for the bill, 
bjvirtue of which Napoleon Jjas been draggea to this^ 
rqcE,'it'*rs an act of proscription similar tQ those, of 
Sylla, and stLtTnidre atrociQUs7,^The Romans unre- 
lentmgly pursued Hannibal to the utmost extremities 
of Bithynia; and Flaminius obtained from King 
Prusias the death of that great man ; yet at Borne 
Flaminius was accused of having acted thus in order 
to gratify his personal hatred, ft was in vain that he 
alleged in his defence that Hanmbal, yet in the vigour 
of life, might still prove a dangerous enemy, and that 
his death was necessary : a thousand voices jKiex^ 
raised and anpr^^ and unge- 

nerous deeds can n^gr be beneficial J<:)^a^re&tnatiQnj 
and that upon such pretences as that now set forth, 
murder, poisoning, and every species of crime might 
be justified. The succe eding ge nerat ions reproached 
theirancestors with this base act : tliey wouIcT Tiave 

Sven anything to have had the jsiam effaced from 
ten: a nnals ; and since the restoration of letters 
amongsTmodern nations, ev^ y subs equent agehas 
added its imprecations to {Eosepiron^^ 
n ibaTa ^^b' inoment when Ee' dranE" tlie fatal cu£ : 
ie cur^ff^Ebnaef wEo,'*WK!st" her fleets and legions 
covered Europe, Asia, and Africa, satiated her ven- 
geance against one man alone and unprotected, be- 
cause she feared or pretended to fear him. The 
Eom§j]LS^ however, never violated the r ights of h dspi- 
taEtv. ^Sylla found an asylum in theTibuse bfUaiius. 
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MamimuiL jdidL not, l?efore he proscribed HajuufaoJ; 
TgadYfl^^^ CP ^ajfj, I^is ship^ and declaxe iEath^J^^ 
orders tojaifigjt Jiim favqurablju- the Boman fleeldld 
notjco nvey him to^Jhe port of Osti^t; ^nd Haiuubal, 
insteaTof jplad^ hinjagijf wdec the. protection of the 
iCmaSsr^refOT to. a. king, pf 

^^a! 3tt£e jmyacaeili when he was banished^^ he was 
not underjbhejprotection of ..the RQjciiuaia fla£U~I^i3^ 
{m3 er the bgaafiiaL l£i>. Jdpfc, jffhp was an^ienemj^to 
J^me. If In fiitairi? acres ajdnerof England shouldl 



^.. ..^. ^ V lS^ta^?g?S-aJ4?gof England shoipbe 
onQ da y br ought..>b^Qra..the awful tnbunal of the 
nation^ his defenders will urge in his beh^the 
sacred^ character of a king, the respect due to the 
throne, "to alT crowned heads, to the a/noiifvted of Uhe 
Lord! But his^ accusers will have a right to answer 
thus : — One ^T the ancestors of this king whoni jqu 
defend rbanished ' a man that was his guest, in time Qf 
5eace*|l,^fimd„-tQ put him. to death m theJ^cj^H.* 
natiosLgoverned by positive laws wd hy iegular..aad 
public foijjig^he caused his victim to be ftTpofied oji 
l£e most insalubrious point of a rock situated in 
a iipthe r hemisphere in the midst of the ocean ^w^I^ 
tEis giiest penshed after a long agony, a prey to tEe 
cKinate, to want, to insults of every kind I Yet that 
guest was also a fflreat sovereign, raised to the throve on 
the shields of tmrty-six mimons of citizens; he was 
^naster^ almost every capital in Europe | th<g;,g^eatest 
kmg s composed Tus court ; he was generous JowarJB 
aH ;^iFw^s'duKhi^^iwenty years the arbiter of naS^ ; 
£is fami^ was allied to every relgmiig'fefflftjr, even"t(j 
that "of England ; he was twice the <x/nm^ted qj[^J^ 
jCWS", "t^ice conseciratednSyffie" august ceremom^^ of 
relTgion P' And did 'not Buonaparte perceive thajf^ 
these titles were so many damning clauses' ag^m^ 
Eim ; that it was necessaiy to pyjl down and sc^tt^r 
in the dust every trace of that scaffolding,.,which""Ead 
iaised one of the people to an equality with thrones, 
with the cmointea of the Lord; and to i^ow by 
every. a*t of indignity and degv^^m the a«i- 
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surable distance which subsisted between the meanest 



oXEBaa^J^^^Segr^e^ ilow then (jSdging 

by this rule) must the com/mon herd look in the com- 
parison ? And to what oonsidera tiop or mercy jnust^ 
the race at large be entitled ?^ ^ZlSjust ^ much as they 



£aye~received since the period we are speaking of> 
nameij;^ tfiS^pr^'n&he deKv^^^ of manEndj^^^jj_ 
t heir lead er i nto th e hands of the four great powers^! 

■Najpoleon coul^ pass, with equal spiht "anoTa^^ 
from jfa e^ T rince«Regent to Irus the beggar.^VA|ber 
dinner'^ (this w as in October 1816) "he resumed^^e 
reetding of the UcCy88ey:'"we had arrived^at the" 
passage describmg the combat between Ulysses ^.gjid 
Irfi^ on the threshold of the palace, both m Ihe^arb 
of b^gars. ^ llieTEmperof very* much disapproved oT 
^Kis episo de^ wliichTfe £ TOnounc w l tu bg mean, incon- 
grpus^ and beneath the character of The chief. ' And 
yet, cmGnued he, ^ i nilepehdently of all the fault s 
wWchJajgi^ia^^ still 

find m it something to mterest m:e. X jaScy m jgaelf 
in the situation of Ulysses, and then Fcan well con- 
cSye his dread of being overpdwered by a wretch^^ 
"leant Every prince or. general has not the 
' shouldeis of his guards or grenadiers: every 
man has not the strength of a porter. But Homer 
has remedied all this W representing his heroes, jag^ sq^ 
ma^jC^Tossuses : we Mve no such heroes how-a-days. 

iLaSrw6uirT)ecome of us,^ he added, glancing his 
gge rou nd, ^jf^we lived in ihose good times when 
"^o diiy 'pfio wess^ constituted^ real power ? Why 
Soveiraz (his vflet^de-ihambfe) would wield the 
sceptre over us all ! It must be confessed that civili- 
zation favours the mind entirely at the expeziise of the 
body/" 

Las Cases, who had written an historical Atlas, 
often^voiidered at Napoleon's apparently volunt^y 
power oFrecaDing namesdnd' dat^s,. Se^seemed to 
possess a stock of infoiSoSKbh on several points which 
remained within him i& reserve as it were to burst 
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fi^tk.4S&.«JI^ pft -iMtiadffl. >/Kyafflnna>. and 

which in his moments of carelessness appeared to be 
not only slumbering but nearly altogetner unknown 
ta^baaj^^^^JJe.^ hiffllslLaecoTmt^ cTearness*lc)f 

his ideas and the faculty"l[e possessed of being able 
to protract his aMjUcationto business for any lengfe 
of time, by saying that the ditierent atiaif a.3K£3:si4Mlt 
up, in. his bead a-q m a. pjnRftt, *^ W^fin J .W^f^l , fa>i 
int^iigt^a^t^^^ .drawfitJEhidx 

contams^iL^nHJ;^ 

tney do not mix together, and do not fatigue or incon- 
venience me. He nad never been kept awake, he 
said, by an involuntary pre-occupation of mind. "If 
I wishto^e^^ljhu^ u^^aUjhe^ dK^vjgffi .^iQ^J^ 
asleefi'^^ g gjl^t M tod. alway&.5dept. wheu.hfi.l0afi^ 
r esM tud^ .wiU^. The following traits as given 

by Las Cases will be curious to the reader and are 
characteristic of the man. " In the common inter- 
course of life and his familiar conversation, the 
Emperor mutilated the names most familiar to him, 
even ours: yet I do not think this would have 
happened to him on any public occasion. I have 
heard him many times, during our walks, repeat the 
celebrated speech of Augustus in Comeille's tragedy; 
and he has never missed saying, ' Take a seat, Sylla,' 
instead of Cinna. He would frequently create names 
according to his fancy ; and when he had once adopted 
them, they remained fixed in his mind, although we 
pronounced them properly a hundred times a day in 
his hearing ; but he would have been struck, if we 
had used them as he had altered them.* It was the 
same thing with respect to orthography: ingensjsyi^ 
he did not attend to it : yet if our copies had con- 

* ThiiB might be enlarged upon as one of the causes that brought, 
him to St. Helena. Does not this account of him in his latter years 
forcibly throw us back to the description of his early childhood, wi^ 
his stockings down about his heels, and fighting with all those wha 
noticed it, or repeating the verses — 

'* Napoleone a mezza calzetta 
Fa Pamore k Giaoominetta V* 
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tained any fiiults of spelling, he would have com- 
plaine dTdt it . One day the Emperor said to me, 
* T? on do not "write orthographically, do you?' This 
question gave rise to a sarcastic smile from a bystander, 
who thought it was meant to convey a reproach. The 
Emperor who saw this continued : * At least, I suppose 
you do not ; for aman pcciitpied with public or other 
iinportant business, a minister for instance, cannot a2l 
i^j^Tnof cittend. to orthography. His ideas must flow 
faster. ^thajft. his. hand can trace them; he has only 
tiine to place his points, he must put words in letters 
and phrases in words; and let the scribes make it out 
afterwards.' He i ndeed left a great deal for the 
c ^P jdsts to do V Ke" 'Was"~their torment : his hand- 
wntm^ actually resembled hieroglyphics; he often 
couTd not diecipher it himself. My son was one day 
readmg to him a chapter of the * Campaign of Italy:' 
on a sudden, he stopped short, unable to make out 
the writing. * The little blockhead,' said the Emperor, 
' cannot read his own hand-writing.'— 'It is not mine. 
Sire.' — * And whose, then?' — 'Your Majesty's.' — 'How 
so, you little rogue, do you mean to insult me ?' The 
Emperor took the manuscript, tried a long while to 
read it, and at last thr^w it down, saying, ' He is 
right : I cannot tell myself what is written.' He has 
often sent the copyists, to ine to try to read to them^ 
wBatTbe had been unable to'^'decipher.^^ 

'TSTot long after their arrival at St. Helena, Madame 
Bertrand was delivered of a son, and when Napoleon 
went to visit her, she said, " I have the honour of 
presenting to your Majesty the first French subject 
who has entered Longwood without the permission of 
Lord Bathurst." At the end of J 816, he first received 
a letter from his mother, saying, "she^^yas well^^ and 
wiShiedjpjoin him at St. Helena •''"'but it was given 
toTSTicT opened^ and Napoleon, hurt at this circum- 
stance, having twice read it^ tore it in fragments, and 
threw it on the floor. ^, A bust oFjKis son was at first 
detained from him : anoYorwarHed^ at last in' the most 

VOL. IV. T 
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imOTac^j^ manneT. His attachment to the little Na-: 
^o^on is acknowledged by all who had opportunities 
of judging : indeed the mere furniture of his room 
proved the value he set on this and other similar ties 
and recollections. He himself appealed to his beh^ 
viour to the two Empresses, and their affection for 
him, as a full answer to all the misrepresentations of 
his private character. 

The conversations which are recapitulated in Mr. 
O'Meara^s work have less sentiment and flow of dic- 
tion; but are perhaps still more distinguished by 
acuteness and solidity. Napoleon would naturally 
assume a difference of tone more or less confidential 
with these two persons. In the remarks occasioned 
by the arrival of Lord Amherst on his return from 
the embassy to China, he figures as a diplomatist 

'' I told the Emperor'' (says O'Meara), "that Lord 
Amherst (the late British Ambassador to China) was 
expected in a few days! He'"saidnhe tKougEt the 
English ministers had acted wrong in not prd ering_ 
Kim io comjly mth the customs of tTie Jglac§.iyejKas 
^STtOj^as otherwise they ought not .tQ.hay.Q.i«BrfJbiBCU. 
aTal E ^'I'"oBserved that the English would a)nsider it 
as^ebasing to the nation, i^ Lord Amherst had con- 
sented to prostrate himself in the manner required. 
That if such a point were conceded, the Chinese 
would probably not be contented, and would require 
similar ceremonies to be performed to those insisted 
upon by the Japanese, and so dii^racefully complied 
with by the Dutch. Napoleon replied, ' It is quite a 
different thing. One is a mere ceremony, performed 
by all the great men of the nation to their chief: the 
other is a national degradation required of strangers, 
and of strangers only. It .is cay opinion that what^^r 
is the custom of a nation^ and is pfac£ise31KnEEe^ret 
characters of that nation towards their cHieU'l ^ onSt 
degrade strangers who, perform. tha fijWaae*.^ iSi^ferent 
naGbhs ^have different customs* ,..In England, 'you 
kiss the kilig's hand at court. Such a thing in France' 
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would be looked upon as lidiculous, and the person 
who did it would be held up to public scorn : Ixit ^ill 
the French ambe^ador who performed it in England 
would not be considered as having degraded himsel£ 
In Engkyad, some hundred years baek, the king was 
served kneeling : the same ceremony now takes plaoe 
in Spain. In Italy you kiss the Pope's toe ; yet it is 
not Wdei«d a^ a degradation. Amaa wL goes 
into a country must comply with the c^emonies in 
use there ; and it would have been no degradation 
whatever for Lord Amherst to have submitted to such 
oearemonies before the Emperor of China as are per- 
formed by the first mandarins of that empire. You 
say that he was willing to render sucn homage 
as was paid to his own king. You have no right 
to send a man to China to tell them that they are 
to perform certain ceremonies because such are prac- 
tised in England. If I had sent an ambassador to 
China, I would have ordered him to make himself 
acquainted with the ceremonies performed by the 
first mandarins before the Emperor, and if required, 
to do the same himself, and no more. You ought to 
have treated those barbarians like children^ and to 
have humoured them, as if you had sent an ambas- 
sador to the moon. I recollect having had a conver- 
sation on the subject at Tilsit with the Emperor 
Alexander, when we were very good friends. He 
asked my opinion and advice : I gave it him nearly 
as I have done to you. He was perfectly convinced ; 
and wrote a reprimand to his ambassador for not hav- 
ing complied with the ceremonies required from him.' 
I^teersfii.lJbL%t- it wM-^iikd^ Jiord,. Amhersti .wjould 
T^'upon him._.y3jg^J^A,J^^ Vlf bft a.s tft.bft 
preseiited- is;.th£gSyera px.jli]3^laifc^ jend^^ 
of . his steff^thjjjm^ if Jlfi; 




OT^ijor. 

Hesays, that we may go round by Miss MasonX ^t 

t2 
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that we must not go off the main road. Where is 
the main road ? I never could find any. If I were 
by any accident to quit it for a foMj yards, I should 
be exposed to be shot at by a sentinel. I would 
not receive my own son, if he were to be presented 
by him.' 

" ' I always had a high opinion of your seamen,*^ 
said Napoleon one day, in a conversation arising out 
of our expeditition to Algiers. * When I was return- 
ing from Holland along with the Empress Marie- 
Louise, we stopped to rest at Givet During the 
night, a violent storm of wind and rain came on, 
which swelled the Meuse so much that the bridge of 
boats over it was carried away. I was very anxious 
to depart ; and ordered all the boatmen in the place 
to be assembled, that I might be enabled to cross the 
river. They said that the waters were so high that it 
would be impossible to pass before two or three days. 
I questioned some of them, and soon discovered that 
they were fresh-water seamen. I then recollected 
that there were English prisoners in the banttcks;: 
and ordered that some of the oldest and best seamen 
among them should be brought before me to the^ 
banks of the river. The waters were very high, and 
the current rapid and dangerous. I asked them if 
they could join a number of boats together, so that I 
might pass over. They answered that it was possible, 
but hazardous. I desired them to set about it instantly. 
In the course of a few hours they succeeded in effect- 
ing what the others had pronounced to be impossible;, 
and I crossed before the evening was over. I ordered 
those who had worked at it to receive a sum of mcmey 
each, a suit of clothes, and their liberty. Marchand 
was with me at the time.' " 

In the beginning of 1817 the papers were full of 
the distresses felt in this country. Buonaparte often 
adverted in forcible terms to this subject, and on one 
occasion said — " All your miseries I maintain to be 
owing to the imbecility and ignorance of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, and his inattention to the real interests of 
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his country. What would those EDglishmen who 
lived a hundred years ago say, if they could rise from 
their graves, be informed of your amazing successes, 
cast their eyes upon England, witness her distress, and 
be told that in the treaty of peace not a single article 
for the benefit of England had been stipulated ; that 
on the contrary you had given up conquests and com- 
mercial rights necessary to your existence? When 
Austria gained ten millions of inhabitants, Bussia 
eight, Prussia ten, when Holland, Bavaria, Sardinia^ 
and every other power obtained an increase of terri- 
tory, why not England, who was the main organ of all 
the success? Instead of establishing a number of 
independent maritime states, such as Hamburgh, 
Stralsund, Dantzic, Genoa, to serve as entrepdU for 
your manufjBtctures, with conditions either secret or 
otherwise, favourable to your commerce, you have 
basely given up Genoa to the King of Sardinia, and 
tmited Belgium to Holland* You have rendered 
yourselves hateful to the Italians and Belgians, and 
have done irreparable injury to your trade. For 
although it is a great point for you that Belgium 
should be separated from France, it is a serious dis- 
advantage that she should bo united to Holland. 
Holland has no manufactures, and consequently would 
become a warehouse for yours, from whence a pro- 
digious influx might be kept up on the continent. 
Now, however, that Belgium has been made a part 
of Holland, this last wul naturally prefer taking the 
manftfactures of its own subjects to those of a stranger, 
imd all Belgium may be called a manufacturing town. 
Independent of this, in case of any future war with 
Fiance, Holland must join the latter through fear 
of losing the provinces of Belgium. It would have 
been much better to have given it to Austria; or 
why not have made it an independent country, and 
placed an English prince on the throne ? Now let us 
see the state you are actually in. You are nearly as 
much shut out firom the continent as when I reigned 
and promulgated the continental system. I ask you 
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what peace dictated by me, supposing that I had been 
victorioas, could have been worse in its effects for 
England than the one made by Lord Oastlereagh, 
when she waa triumphant ? The hatred which your 
ministers bore to me has precipitated them into an 
abyss. Yon recollect I told you some time ago, that 
I thought it bad policy to leaye the English txoops 
in France, and make Lord Wellington coromaoder- 
in-chief. You now see the ill effects of iL Prussia 
denies entrance to your merchandize. What can you 
do ? You can neither pretend to intimidate, nor pro- 
ceed to extremities, as Frusta would fall upon Lord 
Wellingtofn and his forty thousand men. While you 
retain your troops upon the continent, you will never 
be independent. Had you, after the grand blow was 
struck, when I was disposed of, wxthdrawn your 
troops from the continait, you would not have drawn 
down the hatred and jealousy of ^e continental 
powers, especially at seeing Lord Wellington com- 
mander-in-chief, and they never would have dared ta 
shut their ports against you. You could then have 
sent your ships, blockaded their ports, and have 
dedaared, ^ If you do not permit my merchandize to 
enter, no other shall either go in or come out !' They 
would soon have listened to reason. Now, your handb 
are tied ; your meddling in continental a£^ars and 
tiying to make yourselves a great military power^ 
instead of attending to the sea and oommerce, will 
yet be your ruin as a nation. You wer eOTeatly 
', f offended with me for having^ called 'you a ^^umotTof 
' mfypkeej^rs. Had I meant by this that' you were a 
' nation of cowaJds" you would have had reason to j^ 
cBsj)leased, even though it/ were ridiculoiis andjgSR.- 
trary to historical'iacf s • but no suc£ thing was" ever 

mtended, 1 meant, that you were a nation of mer^ 

cEaoits, and that all jrour great riches and yoti? grand 
ies6urces arose Irom commejcce, which is true. Wh^ 
dfee constitutes the riches of England? It is not 
e;xtent of territoiy nor a numerous population. "Wis 
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not^min es of gold silver, or diamonds. Moreover, no 
ioan of sense oughf^ fe"asT&Lame^ ca lled" a 

sEopEeepef. " But jour Prince b^Tjout mmisle|s 
appear to wis£ to change altogether ffie 'cEaracter of 
ihe English, and to render you another nation ; to 
make you ashamed of jQiir. shops an d jrour fa ade, 
wKicKnave made you what you are, anStoSgETalEer 
nbl^ility, titles, ana crosses ; m^lact, to assimilate you 
with the French. What other object can there he m 
aJl those cordons, crosses, and honours, which are so 
profusely showered ? You are all gentlemen npv, 
instead of the plain old English characterj^ Nothing 
is to be seen or heard of in England at present but 
* Sir John* and * My lady.' AU those things did very* 
wiell with me in Irance, because they were conformr 
able to the spirit of the nation ; but beHeve me, it is 
contrary both to the spirit and interest of Engird. 
Stick t o your " ships, your commerce^ and cpunting- 
houses, anT leave cordons, crosses, and cavaliy uni^ 
foniis'to the conliiient^^^ liord 

CasETefeagh himself was ashamed of your being called 
a nation of merchants, and frequently said in France, 
that it was a mistaken idea to suppose that England 
depended upon commerce, or was indebted to it for 
her riches ; and added, that it was not by any means 
necessary to her. I^wljangh ed when I heard o f 
this false pridjBJ- ..^SiU^r^J InajagBntry. at JJlg 
^ raoTnoti jsaean to say that he did so from his 
fesSrt, b ut Ee belrayed it by gross^^ ^ 

interests. " Se was in short the agent of the allied 
iovereighs. Perhaps he wanted to convince them that 
you were not a nation of merchants, by showing 
clearly that you would not drive any advantageous 
bargain for yourselves^ but magnanimously give up 
everything that other nations might cry, ^ Oh I how 
nobly England has behaved [' Had he attended to 
the interests of his own country, had he stipulated for 
commercial treaties and advantages, to indemnify her 
for the waste of blood and the enormous sacrifices she 
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bad made, why then they might have said, ' What a 
mercenary people I' They are truly a nation of shc^ 
keepers ; see what bargains they want to make I' and 
Lord Castlereagh might not have been so well re- 
ceived in the drawin£:>room. Talent he may have 
displayed iu aome Sices," continued, the Emperor, 
" and great pertvruiaity va ajCC(ympU8hmg vay a/yumr' 
faU;* but as to a knowledge of or attention to the 
interests of his own country, he has manifested 
neither the one nor the other. Probably for a 
thousand years, such another opportunity of aggran- 
dizing England will not occur. In the position 
of a&drs, nothing could have been refused you. 
But now, after such romantic and unparalleled 
successes, after having been favoured by God and by 
accidents in the manner you have been, after effectmg 
impossibilities, as I may say— effecting what the most 
sanguine mind could never have entertained the most 
distant idea of, what has England gained ? The cor- 
dons of the allied sovereigns for Lord Castlereagh! 
When a nation has been favoured so much as youiB 
has been, and misery exists in that nation, it is owing 
to the imbecility of its ministera The transition 
from war to peace cannot explain it. It is of too long 
: a continuance. Endand hay)layed foiiaU^OTjQO^Sg. 
i She has gained23lr"pefr6rmed wonders, yet has 
' nothing ; and her j;eople are starving and_VHas£LQff 
than they wereTnthe midst of the war 5 while France, 
who" Bas lost everything, is doing well,' and .the wants 
, ^ . of her people abundantly suppEed. FranoeKag got 
latj notwithstanding the liberal bleeding s£§ ^ l^as 
K^jl^g^fle I^ is like a man who nas had, a 
"SS^^omen^y strength ^v^^ to him by ipft)^(i£ng 
liguop, but who, after their effect ceases, sinks into a 
] f ' slate^oT debility.-—^ see no other way now to exfaricate 
I ; I jou from your difficulties than by reducing thainteis^ 
: '\ of the national debt, confiscating the greatest ^aijLof 

* That was the only thiog he was charged with. 
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t he revenues of the clergy^ abolishing all the BJnec ures, 
dimmishmg^considerablv the ,an nv> and establishmgijt 
systemoi reduction altogether. Let those who want 
priests pa y them._ Your smking-mnd is a Duoble. 
linpbse a neavy tax on absentees. It istoojatenow 
for jou to make commercial treaties.' llie^ippor ^ 
lunityTS gonVf and yoiif' nation is indett^. toj^pur 
Sriveirers of ininistefs for all the calamities whi^ 
will befal it, and which are to T)e entirelj attril^jited^ 
to their criminal nerfecf 

~Il is plainby the tenour of these observations, that 
Napoleon had not arrived at that pitch of philosophy 
by ^hich our ministerial writers proved, that the 
" wagte of plood^' was omj; a seasonable draining of 
tKj suiperfluous population, and that the debt and 
i Sxes t ake nothing Trom, if indeed they do not add to 
t he w ealth and prosperity of the country. He had 
nSTrecelved the new light on abaenteeisrrL Buona> 
piarte probably thought, that a loan of ten millions to 
Austria was a loss of ten millions to England, and 
that it was no answer to say that it would come back 
to us on the tide of commerce, as it would enable them 
to buy so much more goods of us— with our own 
money. As well might you advise a shopkeeper to 
give five pounds to a beggar at his door, because the 
beggar may come in and purchase goods to that 
amount with it He would lose so much either in 
goods or money. The individual shopkeeper would 
not be gulled by this argument, though the nation of 
shopkeepers were, who in spite of their ledgers and 
arithmetic could easily have been persuaded that two 
and two made five in their hatred of Buonaparte; for 
however great their love of themselves, their hatred of 
others is a much stronger principle. Mr. Southey 
somewhere accounts for the distress of the country in 
1817 (and probably at present) by the phrase of " the 
transition from war to peace,'' and emphatically ob- 
serves, that "the war was a customer to the manufac- 
turers of Birmingham ajid Sheffield alone, to the 
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amount of twenty millions a year." Be it so : but if 
this were all, and this were really a benefit and source 
of riches to the country, why not continue to be a 
customer to these manufacturers of steel and brass in 
peace as well as war ; and having bought and paid 
for so many cannon and so much gunpowder, fire 
them off in the air as well as against the French ? 
The manufacturers of Birmingham and Sheffield 
would flourish equally in either case. If the enoou- 
ragmg and paying for labour were the only thing to 
be considered, and not the manner in which that 
labour is directed so as to produce a supply of the 
wants and comforts of life, then it would not £gnify 
whether a hundred men (and by parity of reason a 
million) were employed in building houses and making 
necessaiy articles of furniture, or in digging a hole in 
the ground and filling it up again, in raising so much 
com or in throwing it into the sea when raised. Men 
may be equally employed and paid for doing good, for 
doing mischief, or for doing neither one nor the other ; 
but tiie benefit to the community is not the sama A 
sword, however well-tempered or expensively wrought 
in the workshops of Birmingham and Sheffield, is not 
good to eat, or to drink, or to clothe oneVself with, 
or to shelter any one fix>m the cold or wet — ^it is 
merely good to defend oneVself against an enemy, 
and however necessary the sword may be for this 
purpose, it is still an expensive article, though the 
money is well laid out. But if the enemy is a mere 
bugbear y then those who have raised it and occasioned 
all this waste of blood and treasure, ought to pay 
dearly for their folly and their guilt Either war is a 
losing trade, or the government who have so long 
carded it on must have been bad husbands of the re- 
sources put into their hands ; for otherwise they must 
have been able to return those who lent them their 
wealth, both principal and interest, long since. The 
government wasted^ the principal in ajavishjesf 
expenditure (this wa§ the penQd4f5u£3ii ^3niSin^ ') 
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— the people have now to^make^upj^einterest (this 
is the C0Hapse).^*7rhe mflUons sunkJn^S^Sjjrar were 
sunt in llie sealTT^^JB^^ 

tlie ships dismantled, the cannon spiked, the ^n- 
powder'BRyWioTnlhe air,^will' "fetch not}4J^ Jii J^e 
market. Slip^se not only what ihe fimdholdersTiave 
already advanced, but all they have left in money^ 
houses, goods were thro.wn away in sham sea fights, 
or in mock crusades for religion and social order (not 
quite so ionocent a thing), or shipped off to the conti- 
nent — would this be no logs to the country, that is, 
would it not ruin the wealthier classes if not made up 
to them, or if made up to them by taxes and the hard 
labour of the poorer, would it not proportionably 
oppress and impoverish the later ? To say the con- 
trary is not sophistry, but impudence ; yet it has been 
called science. We cannot have our caJce, and eat it, 
We^have insisted on our poimd.(^ flesh, like Shylock; 
but we must forego our three thousand' ducata^ We 
Eave restored the '^ourbbns^^^lind to iriake slaves of 
others, have made becrgars of ourselves. Th^ minister 
has followed Buonaparte's advice with respect to 
Catholic emancipation : we shall see whether his next 
attempt will be upon the tithes or funda I doubt 
the fact and the consequences.* 

Napoleon expressed his opinion of the battle of 
Waterloo in these terms : — 

" The plan of the battle/' said he, " will not in the 
^es of the historian reflect any credit on Lord 
Wellington as a general In the first place, he ought 

* War tends to increase the natural inequality of property, by an 
arbitrary accumulation of wealth, hy contracts, monopolies, grants, 
pensions, kc. It is pretended that this is no detriment to the com- 
rnunibr, because the wealth remains in the ooimtry, and is laid out 
by rich individuals in giving employment to the poor. Suppose a 
thousand pounds thus accumulated in the hands of an individual : it 
is spent in hiring labourers to build him a fine house, or to make 
fine Aimiture, or a hot-hoiue, or on ice-honse, &c. Had it remained 
in the pockets of ten or twenty individuals, it would have been 
equally laid out by them in emplo3dng labourers to procure comforts 
for themselves, instead of pampering an individual. 
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not to have given battle with the armies divided. 
They ought to have been united and encamped befoie 
the 15tL In the next^ the choice of ground was bad; 
because if he had been beaten he could not have 
retreated, as there was only one road leading through 
the forest in his rear. He also committed a favdt 
which might have proved the destruction of all his 
army, without its ever having commenced the cam- 
aign, or beiug drawn out in battle; he allowed 
imself to be surprised. On the 15th I was at 
Charleroi, and had beaten the Prussians without his 
knowing anything about it I had gained forty-eight 
hoiurs of manoeuvres upon him, which was a great 
object ; and if some of my generals had shown that 
vigour and genius which they had displayed in other 
times, I should have taken his army in cantonments 
without ever fighting a battla But they were dis- 
couraged, and fancied that they saw an army of a 
hundred thousand men everywhere opposed to them. 
I had not time enough myself to attend to the 
"tni/nuticB of the army. I counted upon surprising 
and cutting him up in detail I knew of Bulow's 
arrival at eleven o'clock ; but I did not regard it I 
had still eighty chances out of a hundred in my 
favour. Nftwx^hstauding the. gr^at superiority i 
force against me, I was convinced that I should 
obtain the victory. I had about seventy thousand 
men, of whom fifteen thousand were cavalry. I had 
also two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon; but my 
troops were so good, that I esteemed them suflSicient 
to beat a hundred and twenty thousand. Of all those 
troops, however, I only reckoned the English as 
being able to cope with my own. The others I 
thought little of I believe that of English there 
were from thirty-five to forty thousand. These I 
esteemed to be as brave and as good as my own troops ; 
the English army was well known latterly on the 
continent ; and besides, your nation possesses courage 
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and energy. As to the Prussians, Belgians, and 
others, half the number of my troops were sufficient 
to beat them. I only left thirty-four thousand men 
to take care of the Prussians. The chief causes of 
the loss of that battle were, first of all, Grouchy's 
great tardiness and neglect in executing his orders ; 
next the grenadiers ct cheval and the cavalry under 
General Guyot, which I had in reserve, and which 
were. never to leave me, engaged without orders and 
without my knowledge ; so that after the last charge,, 
when the troops were beaten, and the English cavaliy 
advanced, I had nol a single corps of cavalry in 
reserve to resist them ; instead of one which I 
esteemed to be equal to double their own number. 
In consequence of this, the English attack succeeded, 
and all was lost. There was no means of raUying. 
The youngest general would not have committed the 
fault of leaving an army entirely without reserve 
which however occurred here, whether in consequence 
of treason or not, I cannot say. These were the twa 
principal causes of the loss of the battle of Waterloo. 
. " If Lord Wellington had entrenched himself, 
Qontinued he, " I would not have attacked him. As 
a. general, his plan did not show talent He certainly 
displayed great courage and obstinacy: but a little 
must be taken away even from that, when you con- 
sider that he had no means of retreat, and that, had 
he made the attempt, not a man of his army would 
have escaped. First, to the firmness and bravery of 
his troops, for the English fought with the greatest 
coumge and obstinacy, he is principaUy indebted for 
the victory, and not to his own conduct as a general ; 
tod next, to the arrival of Blucher, to whom the 
victory is more to be attributed than to Wellington, 
^nd.more credit due as a general ; because he, although 
beaten the day before, assembled his troops, and/ 
brought them into action in the evening. I believe, "^^ 
however," continued Napoleon, " that W ellington is a 
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man of great firmness. The gloty of such a victory 
is a great thing ; but in the eye of the historian, his 
military reputation will gain nothing by if 

These opinions got vent in Europe, and it was 
thought necessary to stop that vent; for anything that 
tended to strip the truth of its disguises, or to show 
that Buonaparte had common sense, common decency, 
and common humanity, went to divert the public mind 
from the great object of fear and hatred that had 
been so long held up to it, and to expose that system 
of violence and fraud by which mankind had been 
mocked and robbed of their dearest and just-dis- 
covered birthrights. It was therefore judged ex- 
pedient to deprive the Emperor of the society of 
those who might serve as a medium of commimication 
between him and the rest of the world, to insulate 
him more and more, and to leave him to perish on 
his rock almost alone. Las Cases was first disposed 
of. He had been foolish enough to write a letter on 
silk, addressed to Lucien Buonaparte, complaining of 
the treatment they received, and entrusted it to a Mu- 
latto servant (a creature of Sir Hudson Lowe's) to be 
forwarded to Europe. He was of course detected ; and 
this was made a ground for sending him, with his son, 
after six weeks' confinement, first to the Cape and 
then to England, where he was not suffered to land; 
but ran through Europe, trying in vain to interest the 
legitimate rulers in favour of his and their former 
master. Napoleon's mother at the same time ad- 
dressed a letter to the Congress of Allied Sovereigns on 
the same subject, which was beneath her own and her 
son's dignity. There is no appeal fix)m or to deliberate 
injustice and arbitary power. It can answer no end 
but to gratify pride and tyranny, by a voluntary as 
well as involuntary submission to them. It ought of 
All things to be avoided. Las Cases sent out a bust 
of young Napoleon to the Emperor by a gunner who 
was going by way of St Helena to India. This was 
made a state crime and misprision of treason against 
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the constituted authorities of the island. Sir Hudson 
took the bust from the man, concealed it for some 
time, would not let the gunner land, but sent him on 
to the Cape, and detained from him for several 
months three hundred francs which Napoleon had 
ordered to be transmitted to the poor fellow after he 
had received the present His expressions of grief 
and indignation on this occasion were most poignant. 
" Look at that bust,"' he exclaimed. " The man who 
would give an order to break that image" (alluding to 
a report that Sir Thomas Beade had done so), "would 
plunge a knife into the heart of the original, if it were 
in his power.'^ Though the governor was unwilling 
to let Napoleon see the bust of his son, he lost no 
time in forwarding to him the newspapers containing 
an account that he had been deprived, by a decree of 
the allies, of the succession to the Duchies of Parma 
and Placentia. Napoleon at first seemed vexed, but 
afterwards appearea reconciled to it It was not 
always possible from his countenance to telThow news 
affected him. "I could listen,'^ said he, "to the 
intelligence of the death of my wife, of my son, or of 
all my family, without a change of features. Nqt^the 
slightest emotion_gr alteration of counteji 
bVjnsjIire. Eveijthin^ would appear indiffererit.^nd 
calm. TBuT when alone inmy cKamber, then f suffer. 
Then the feelmffs of the man burst fprtK His 
health declined; and he declared his conviction (in 



kng. ^Hisjljnessjyaaj^^ the w^ |^ 

of exercise^owing to'^^e r estrict ions on his rides, 

.^S3iBfised-.aeE§^ntl^^ l^^j^TS?^^:^^^:^ 

)vemorj|nd his surgeon had^many disputes on this 
^[Qectas^well aslSn that qTlKeTattef's turning][]S^ 
whi3b!o?'^ud30fi"^rdudly inSsteTon "as ' acIuOTno 
Qwed to his^'^Kmg 'aiia "counjbg^r^^ all these 

escpostulations^HrV 0T3!eara held out like an English- 
man of the old, not of the new school. Anjdea m^ 
be^i^Sined of the ^scaji^aJon^Jgngth,^^^ 



/ 
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^cejgA.^^Jgiysej^_t^egov^rnor we re^ carried by 
leTollowi ng specimen : — "The governor replied that 
iTwasmyHiSy to iiiformTiim of whatever drcumstanees 
came to my knowledge, and of the subject of my 
conversations with General Buonaparte; for if I did 
not, it was easily in his power to prohibit me from, 
holding any communicati<m with him, except on. 
medical subjects, and then only when sent to for that 
purpose. I answered that it would be acting the part 
of a spy, an informer, and a mouion. That I never 
understood the government had placed me about 
Napoleon for other than medical purposes, that my 
duty did not require me to commit dishonourable 
actions, and that I would not do so for any person. 
Sir Hudson remained silent for a few moments, 
eyeing me furiously, and asked what was the meaning 
of the word mouton / I replied, * Mouton means a 
person who insinuates himself into the confidence of 
another for the purpose of betraying it' Sir^iidaott 
then^oke out mto a £arQXJ[sm .of. rage ;"iaidthaiT[ 
EacT^^breji hun the greatest possible insult jfi[JE& 
^Tcial capacity that coul<j[})e offered, and.cqncjjjdfiii 
wit^ ordering ine to JTeave the room ; saying that he 
would not sufei: any person Wfi6"'had made usebTsu^^ 
language to at in his presence. I told him that T did 
hot voluntarily "come into it, nor even would have 
entered his house,^tmless coinpelled .to.3p^sor^^^^S 
walked about in a. frantic manner, repeating in a 
boisterous tone^ / Leave_th§ room, sir/ wmch K'jcan- 
tinued'b^wling out for squtg time after TEacTactually 
quittedlt.''^ This stafe of things coiild not"iast very 
long. Buonaparte not unreasonably conjectured that 
Sir Hudson's object in setting O'Meara to watch and 
report his conversation was not merely to debar him 
of his society as a companion, but to lessen his con- 
fidence in him as a physieian, and deprive him' of 
medical aid altogether, so that the struggle might be 
sooner over. . Mr. O'Meara was soon a,fter .or d< 
home, and took leave of Buonapaxibe on the 25th of 
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Julgi^lSlS ^ His iiis tnictions ^ ere to seetnej iimperor 
no more : but these^Jio^xeAQliLtQljulifisi^ 

gtesmbe a rggimen for him, and ^prepare themedi- 

cines which it wouTTT)elpfoper foin&LiinTo^taEe m ffie 

abs ence oi a surgeon^ an absencaJikel yjo be of long 

<iuration, as, he was perfectly sure hie would accept of 

none re cQm:qaLended^b3[bir iii:^ctson Jtjowe^__Hg^ ^arv 

miY^iTifylY wfiT|pnstfl,y)t^IyI!tQ..Ng.po1ft^^ fl.Tifl.rt.Tnpnt., 

^1 . 1r-:r~i 



c ommunica ted to him^th^prder he^ h^^ receive , 
^'The crime/' said he, " will be the sooner completed. 
iT yi^veJ lived^too long for them. Tour ministers are 
yer^ darin g. Wfien the Pope was iS France, sooner 
would I have ciil off my right hand than have signed an 
or3eribrlhS removat of his sursjeon.*^ ' He ga ve Kmi 
in^oducti£n£Jp nis ^^ Europe, md dfisiaedjhaj; 

none^oT them sEoiild' come to St. Helena to witness 
the jpnvations and hunuJJiaJbions . ung§i:. .Mifih he 
laBoufeST'TIe begged tQ^J^ve information sent him 
respectin g the edu cation oi nis son. and embracing 
lumTsaSr^rS^l^^ no more; 

n his return to Europe, Mr. O'Meara published his 
"Journal;^' and it was one of the first works that 
tended effectively to remove the veil which had been 
spread over the character and sentiments of him 
who was the subject of it. General Gourgaud and 
Madame Montholon had returned to Europe some 
time before.* 



* I add the following to the previous list of particulars : — 
" Shortly afterwards I met Captain Balston, of the Hon. Com- 
pany's sea-service, who reminded me of our former acquaintance. 
By him I was informed that a gentleman had arrived from China, 
with a letter of introduction to me from Mr. Urmston, of Kacao, 
with whom I had been on terms of intimacy. On seeing the gen- 
tleman afterwards, I found that his name was Manning, and that 
he was the person of whom I was in search. He wore a long black 
beard, and had travelled through the kingdom of Thibet, as far as 
the frcmtiers of China. I told him that the Emperor had expressed 
great curiosity about the Grand Lama, and that if he came up to 
Longwood there was every probability that he would see him. Mr. 
Manning related that he had been a prisoner in France, and had 
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been released by Napoleon, and furnished with a passport^ as soon 
as the Emperor had learned that he was a person travelling for in- 
formation which might ultimately benefit sociely; that as a mark of 
his gratitude for this &vour, he had sent some tittle presents to the 
governor for him, with a request that they might be forwarded, 
and that he would ask a pass for the purpose of endeavouring to 
see him. 

"Mr. Manning, accompanied by Captain Balaton, came up to 
Ck>unt Bertrand's. The former tSid me that he had been directed 
by the governor, for what reason he could not divine, not to com« 
municate to the count that he had sent a few presents to him for 
Kapoleon. After they had been about an hour at Count Bertrand's,. 
ITapoleon came in, accompanied by General Montholon. He accosted 
Captain Balston first, and observed, 'Oh, I have seen you here 
beK>re !' He then asked Mr. Manning some questions. Manning 
related that he had been in France in 1805 (I think), and was one 
of the persons who had been detained ; that he had written a letter 
to him (Napoleon), stating that he was travelling for the benefit of 
the world at large, which had procured his release. 'What pro- 
tection had you?' asked Napoleon. 'Had you a letter fi*om Sir 
Joseph Banks to me V Manning replied, that he had no pro* 
tection whatever, nor letter from Sir Joseph Banks, nor had he any 
friends to interest themselves in his behalf; that he had written a 
letter to him, stating his situation. ' Was it merely your simple 
letter which obtained your liberty ?' asked Napoleon. 'It was my 
simple letter,' reptied Manning, * that induced you to grant it me, 
for which I am very grateful, and beg to thank you.' Napoleon 
asked him where he had lived, &c., and looked at the map of the 
countries in the Atlas of Las Cases, asking a variety of questions 
about the route he had taken ; whether he had seen the Grand Lama ; 
the manners, customs, &c. of the countries he had passed through. 

" Manning gave a clear and concise reply to every question ; said 
that he had seen the Lama, whom he described to be an intelligent 
boy of seven years old, and had performed the same ceremonies in 
his presence as were done by others who were admitted to it. Napo- 
leon said, ' How did you escape being taken up as a spy?' ' I hope, ' 
repHed Manning, ' that there is noising in my count^iance which 
would indicate my being a spy;' at which Napoleon laughed, and 
said, ' How came it to pass, that you being profane, according to 
their ideas, could gain admission to the presence of the Lama ?* 
Mr. Manning answered, that he honoured and paid respect to all 
religions, and thereby gained admission. Napoleon desired to know 
if he had passed for an Englishman, and observed that the shape of 
his nose would indicate his being an European ? The other replied 
that he had passed for a native of Calcutta, but he believed it was 
known that he was an EngUshman ; that there were some races of 
men there who had a similar formation of nose. Napoleon then ob- 
served with a smile, that * Measiewn Us voyageurB frequently told 
C(yrUe8, and that the existence of the Grand Lama had been denied 
by several.' Manning answered, ' Je ne suis pas du nombre de ces 
voyageurs Id; that truth was not felsehood:' at which Napoleon 
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laughed, and asked many other questions. Manning related that the 
chief part of the revenues of the Grand Lama arose from presents 
made to him by t]^e princes and others who believed in him ; that 
temporally, however, he was subject to the Chinese ; that he never 
married, neither did his priests ; that the body into which, according 
to their belief, the spirit passed, was discovered by signs Known 
only to the priests. Napoleon then asked several questions about 
the Chinese language, the late embasey, if the Russians had ever 
penetrated in that direction, and whether he intended to publish an 
account of his travels'; after which he asked Balston some questions 
about his ship, wished them a good morning, and departed." — 
A Voice from St. Hdena, vol. ii. p. 90. 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 

Dr. T, Antommarclii sent out as phyridan to Napoleon ; amves in 
St. Helena, finds Napoleon in a very weak state ; his oonFer- 
sation with the doctor; Napoleon confined to his room, and daily 
becomes worse ; the kkst days of Napoleon; his death; foneral 
ceremony. 

In the be^^ing^f 1 SlgJPr. F. Antomgnarc hi, a native 
of Corsica, and professor of anatomy at Florenoe.wafl 
chosen at the desire of Cardinal Fesch and Madame 
Mere^.aiid b^ permission of the, JEnglish ^oye mment^ 
to be senLQut asphjsiciaii tf) ^ajmleo^^^ f^^H BeTfiTifl ^' 
^PwoTprieste an3two domestics accomDanied hiTn, 
1^" toveHeJ- My-tliroult G^nnanT^TSifwea 
in London, April 19, 1819. Here nmnberless delays 
were opposed to his departure, and offers and insinua- 
tions thrown out to detain him in England. He 
frequently saw O'Meara and Mr. Stokoe, the surgeon 
of the Conqueror, who, after attending Napoleon a 
few times in the preceding winter and reporting the 
danger of his situation, waa prevented by Sir Hudson 
Lowe (for what purpose it is difficult to imagine) from 
repeating his visits and sent home. All those, who 
aOTcoached^NappJeojft. bficamfi. ilrfiereste3CsIB^!]^» 
which jyag^a hemqus .grime mthijeyeai^f MsjajJ^s 
and J^-r]fi^ije0s^^ iko^j^wdoot^^ 
]Sot to shock the exclusive pretensions oTTmgs, or 
give the lie to the stories which had been circulated 
of him, ho. .ought to ha-ve been a scarecrow that jd§- 
gusted and frightened away all those who cs^gS^ear 
him. The contrast was however so striking andlSiS. 



s-'^r— ^^^^™ 
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daloug^as to be a constant theme of initafeion jaj^ 
^^^^^SiRei anuioEer ordisappomtments, and an 
inconvenient passage in a trading-vessel, which was 
hardly supplied with necessary provisions, Antom- 
marchi and his companions arrived at St. Helena on 
the 18th of September. He was well received by 
Sir Hudson Lowe, who invited him to dine with his 
staff; but with difficulty obtained access to Napoleon, 
who from this circumstance, as well as from his having 
brought no letters either from the cardinal or his 
mother, began to entertain doubts of the character in 
which Antommarchi came out After some inter- 
rogatories, however, and firom the accident of his 
being a feUow-countrymap, he was presently instaUed 
in the Emperor's good opinion and in his new office. 
T he state of^Napoleon^s health did not correspond 
with the'prewius accounts which Sir Hu3son hail 
gwen^fltrhe was' 511 a^id sufering^^tly, though 
not m imnnnem danger. The ^pw^ had been jgiyen 
t^ £|g"cbn§iitution by tne c]imat§,^ajxd,bj:t^^ 
imposed on himj)y jl^e iQSults ^.iid viplence to whicBT 
heJ^was^iiaHe^if ever he stirred out ^ These odious 
and^vexatious restrictioni^were obstinately refused 



con{ingency~%l3ch they involvedj'^as the smequa 
7!5Tr*5f thenrepose of Europe and the safety of 
t ErBCp T" Ttie Emperor overwhelmed AntommaxcBi^ 
Wh q uestions cohceming Ins mother ' and family, 
fhe Iftcmcess * Jiilia^ and "Las Cases, whom he had 
seen in passing through Frankfort; expatiated with 
satisfaction on the retreat which Ke had at. one 
{TmeJ^meditated in Corsica; entered into some disi- 
^ sio ns with the 9[p.ctpr on his ^rofesa[oQ_;^nd then 
^ectied his attention to the^de,lials of his di sord er. 
WBUcTEe examined tEe symptoms, the Emperor con- 
tinued his remarks. They were sometimes serious. 
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** jE filL d octor J** he exclaimed, "what is jour^opinion? 

AjUsiig. trouble nmdblongef^ejK^^^ 

— "YovL will suiTivenffiemr^ire/'-r-" Av,_ I believe 



Europe the fame of_our_yict<mes^t^^ trave rs e 
ages ; it will ' proclaim the conquerors ana"^Ee"con- 
qgfijed, those wnq^were generous, ^jwi.tAPg^jmo were 
not^jO£po^e]^ dp jGLoFjlSISs 

dg^si^. —"This after-ufe belongs to you of right. 
Tour name will never be repeated with admiration, 
but it must recal those warriors without glory so 
^aseljJeagueaagainsT a single man^^ fiutjo u are not 
^i^£J9H .?s3Xyou have jet.a lo^'carig^Jialnux/' — 




out lon2 under this mghtiul climate,-— 
" 1 our excellent constitution is proof against its per- 
nicious effects.'^ — "It once did not yield to jhe 
strength of mind withlvEfiE^fure has endowed^ me ; 
but the transition from a life oi action to a complete 
seclusion has rumed all. I have grown fat, my energy 
IS gone, the bow is unstrung. — 1 did not, says 
Antommarchi, try to combat an opimon but too well- 
f^iided? "'T diverted the conversation to*'ahoiEEerSiB^ 
ject, and began to talk of the situation and wishes of 
Europe, and asked Napoleon if he would be unfaithful 
to his own glory and act as an accomplice in the pro* 
ject which England was putting in force against 'him. 
" Be it so,'' cried he, " your independence, your free- 
dom please me. You have quitted all to bring me the 
succours of art. It is but just that I should do some- 
thing in return ; I r es ign tnyeelf to your direction. 
Let medicine give the order, I submit to its deciSons. 
r^fitrastrmyTiealth to your care. 1 owe you the 
HetaiT of ^e taBife^T have acquire?, of the affections 
to which I am subject 

"The hours at which I obey the injunctions of 
nature are in general extremely irregular. I sleep, I 
eat according to circumstances, or the situation in 
which I am placed : my sleep is ordinarily sound and 
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* tranqulL If pain or any accident interrupt it, I leap 
,' on the floor, call for a light, walk, set to work, and 
( fix my attention on some object: sometimes I remain 
( in the dark, change my apartment, lie down in another 
I bed, or stretch myself on the sofa. I am up at two, 
; three, four in the morning : I call for some one to 
keep me company, amuse myself with recollections or 
I business, and wait for the return of day. I go out as 
I soon as it appears, take a stroll, and when the sun 
shows itself, I re-enter and go to bed again, where I 
remain a longer or a shorter time, accordii:^ q& the 
day promises to turn out. If it is bad, and I feel irri- 
tation and uneasiness, I have recourse to the method 
] I have just mentioned. I change my posture, pass 
; from my bed to the sofa, from the sofa to the bed, 
. seek and find a degree of freshness, and am the better 
for it I do not describe to you my morning costume ; 
it has nothing to do with the sufferings I endure, and 
besides I do not wish to deprive you of the pleasure 
■ of your surprise when you see it These ingenious 
contrivances carry me on to nine or ten o'clock; 
sometimes later. I then order the breakfast to be 
brought, which I take from time to time in my bath, 
but most commonly in the garden. Either Bertrand 
or Montholon keep me company, often both of them. 
, Physicians have the right of regulating the table ; it 
is fit I should give you an account of mine. Behold 
what it consists of: a basin of soup, two plates of 
meat, one of vegetables, a salad when I can take it, 
compose the whole service : half a bottle of claret, 
which I dilute with a good deal of water, serves ma 
for drink : I drink a little of it pure towards the end 
of the repast Sometimes, when I feel fatigued, I 
substitute champagne for claret : it is a certain means 
of givinga fillip to the stomach.'' Antommarchi asked 
what kind of vegetables he most frequently used. 
, These were the commonest, particularlv lentils, the 
demand for which had set the whole idand in com- 
' motion. One of his favourite dishes was a roast leg of 
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I mutton ; and he liked the brownest part, or that whidi 
I was most done, best. 

! The doctor havmg expressed his admiration of a 

temperance so rare, he replied — " In my marches ^vrith 

the army of Italy, I never failed to put into the bow 

of my saddle a bottle of wine, some bread, and a cold 

i fowl. This provision sufficed for the wants of the 

' day; I may even say that I often shared it with othera 

• I thus gained time ; the economy of my table turned 

' to account on the field of battle. For the rest I eat 

fast, masticate Uttle, my meals do not consume my 

hours. This is not what you will approve the most ; 

but in my present situation, what signifies it? I am 

attacked with a liver complaint,* a malady which is 

general in this horrible climate. I must submit ; and 

expiate on this rock the glory with which I have 

covered France, the blows which I have inflicted on 

England. See also how they use their power. For 

more than a ^eax, tibey Imye ^jgro^ 

cw5~or'me3icina I am deprived of the physiaaiw 

who possessed my coi^^ence. My executioner finds 

vokes my death by all majuier.,fi£ means. Piere is 



iBTthat tis attempts have been incessant, on^lL so 
xhaO jcoight gyeu. have been despatched bjjan^Mg- 
iSSTBayqnet ? Montholon was ill : he refused tonave 
any communication with Bertrand : he wanted ta 
open a correspondence direct with me. He sent hi$ 




woula nave forced their way into my chamber J, Jbyad 
:^ doors "barricadoed : I Jlpad^d my pistolS;i ,i?iy gjuag 
(Eney are so stUl), and threatened to blow out theb mns 
oF the first person who should be,, rash enpugCio 
viiSgjte joy. retreat. They withdrew, crying out a a 

* Tliis afterwards proved to be an error. 
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lou d a s they could bawl 

poleon 

c pme out; tna ttngr 



t hey wanted to see Na- 
4 Napoleon JBuonaparte must 
nd means to compeTBuona- 



^gt g to appear. 1 thoiigEtiEese scandalous scenes at 
a n end ; but tjiey were repeated every day witETgreater 
violenc e. The re was a succession orsuypn^ ^ oTTft ft- 
naces, of vociferations, of letters filled with outrages. 




1^ serya jats tE^y these ^acards into the fire, 
t|ie jfti^affperation was ait its height, a catastrppEe^:G 

SseoT It was" "the 16tt of August (1819): these 
atumalia had continued since the 11th. I^ve the 
gpyemqr to understand that my part was takeii;^ lay 
patien ce exhausted/ that the first of his emissanesjarjig 
sfibuTcTpass the threshold of my dobf would be laid 
dead at ^y feet. _He toot me at my worij^ .aud gave 
^eFTSis attempts. "It Is the worst trait of the 
bSWty of the EniIisTioveAmlSJlp-&Te-8ii;ct^ 
sucJLa man ; but miquity finds Qut^jand makes itself 
feiown. jSja aiffiaimstration has only to meditate a 
crime, and it soon discovers a miscreant to second and 
carry it into effect. I abdicated freely and voluntarily 
in favour of m^_son'^n^ constifutiQQ,^ JLcajne 

to England still more wiPin^y^^'^^^^ ^se I wished to ^ 
live tiere reiired and unHef the prbtectibirof its laws. 
I ts laws ! Does^ an arist ocrac y know an y ? _\L8 i;ne re, 
acrim e jhich deters iF: a ^Et wjbiich'^t does not 
t iumple irn3erToorr'''jfl were prostfat^ 

beTore my eagles." Out of one part of my conquests 
I made crowns for some; I replaced others on the 
thrones which victory had shattered: l^have shown^ 
clemency, masnianimity towards all. AIT'have' 
abandoned me, betrayed me, and have basel y jome d 
to /nvet my ctains : T ain ' at the mercy. j2laJcee- 
Bootef.**— " r sought/^ cootinues Antommarchi, " to 
calm the Emperor. He had not gone out for eighteen 
months: I pointed ouTTRe dttflgef 'of TiisTlbng, inaq- 
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"No, nolilwaaJiis answer — ^** insult has for a lone 
tune confined nj^ to these nuts : at nresenx thewaire 
ot s trengtn Keeps m^. here.^ bee, ii you can discover 
anything wrong in this leg : I feel that it gives way 
under me. " I indeed found there was some 
reason for his apprehension. " You do not press hard 
enough,'' he said : •" Come, say, is nature in intelli- 
gence with this Calabricm ? Is the climate about to 
surrender to the^ ministers jtfie^ corpse whi ch they 
j^pi5c.tT*"^TransVere3,' 'that it 'was only^^ jgjSgmg 
'weakne^/which*^lS^Titg6 o^ ^^ 

''!XiitommarcKi,^aving gainea his confidence, now 
became companion as well as physician to the Em- 
peror, and ^metimes read wSh'Ln. He eagerly 
turned over the newspapers when they arrived, and 
commented freely on their contents. " It is amusing,'' 
he would say, " to see the sage measures resorted to 
by the allies tio make people forget my tyranny. Poor 
Europe ! What convulsions are preparing for her I" 
On one occasion, he felt more languid than ordinary, 
and lighting on the "Andromache" of Bacine, he took 
up the book, began to read, but soon let it drop from 
his hands. Hg^^dLqonie4a.tllfej8«3^^ 
thejDjgther describe her being allowed to see her §<jii 
once a dayi 



" Je passais jusqu'anx lienx o{L Ton garde mon fils» 
Puisqu' une fois le jour, yous souffirez que je voie 
Le seul bien qui me reste et d'Hector et de Troie : 
J'allais, seigneur, pleurer un moment avec lui ; 
Je ne Tai point encore embraaae d'aujourdhui." 

He was moved^^cqvereiJus.&ce with his hands, aflj. 
simng thatlie was. top,, jQOJUicb.affecteS; ^^s^T^^^toJ^^ 
Ieft^3one. He grew calmer, fell asleep; anj wlj^gi 
Ee awpke^^ desired. Antommarchi to be j^lleiagaff- 
He was getting ready to shave, and tlie doctor was 
curious to witness the operation. He was in his shirt, 
his head imcovered, with two valets at his side, one 
holding the glass and a towel, the other the rest of 
the apparatus. The Emperor spread the soap over 
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one side of his face, put down the brush, wiped his 
hands and mouth, took a razor dipped in hot water, and 
shaved the right side with singular dexterity. " Is it 
done, Noverraz V — " Yes, sire,'*' — " Well, then, face 
about. Come, villain, quick, stand still.'' The light 
fell on the left side ; which after applying the Jather^ 
he shaved in the same mahner^^iia^mth ffie^ 
dexterity. The expression of his features was miI3, 
aBectionatigr,^ fuTIjoFISo^^^ his liand over 

ilfe~cEin. '^Tlaise the mirror. Am 1 fishll^^^ 
_____ JO. — " Not a hau- has escaped mgj what say 
you?" — "No, sire," replied the. jidet-de-chambre. 
" No ? I thmk 1 perceive one. Lift up the glas§: 
pteee^jfcJB,:* .Better .K^Mr TLof,xo^&± JM/^S^ 
You deceive me at St. Helena ! On this rock ? Yohl 
too are an accomplice. — -With this he gave the m bo th 
aHbbx on the ear, laughed, and iotea" in the most 
pleasant maimer possible, ouch was by ail accounts 
the dignity of his 





^^gSi^r he cguldescajpe the fan^^ of^t^^^^ 

The Emperor at one time attempted, by the advice 
f^t big pnyfiigan, ^^ F^^*^ in the garden^ and he touji^ 
some benefit from it : but he got tired of it before long; 
and Sir ..HudsQ]j_J»ega to grow juptipasy. *'l^st it 
should be too much for Tiis strength." Napoleon 
worked ^in a large straw-hat ; and some (Jhmese who 
assisted him having been much amused^' witE thifi^ 
costumel he ordered them to be provided with the 
same kind pi coyennjg;.^, St. Helena was. m consterna- 
ti^DTTall the auERorities were called^ together. Thg 
Qplpnyjiof " straw hats'* poSiended some change, ^con- 
cealed some plot: another '^Binx^^pa Wood ha3 do me t o 
Dun&iane.^ Napoleon took it in his head to set off in 
tEisctfess and ride full-gaUop towards the extrpmife of 
his limits. The alarm was given : . tjxe. sentiiifila :si:ere in, 
motion. To humour the lest, he equipped the Abb^ 
VignaE (one of the Pope's missionaneswho had come^ 
oudvith Antommarchi) ir^ tW gaTT^p ma-Tinpr^ ^^ 
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sent^imjm the same errand. Sir Hudson, wh o iga 
classical schoIarj^tEouffht hesaw "BGOira^arte^ liEe 
Perseus mount his wmged horse and^t^e i^ht 
througE^.the, air. jNdlhmg could exceejSTEhe ^(3isap- 
pomtm gnt when he found it was not his man ; arifi^he 

^|j^ him _ jy^fi^Jjtck jsMtfuJjut MLJWJ^^L^L?^ 
Sir Hudson Lowe is a writer of despatches, not a 
reader of history ; or he would avoid this epithet as 
one, the meaning of which is not exactly settled in the 
annals of his co^try. BjionaEarte remarkedjOis?, 
that his desire,. to^interfere smQU»i£d..tQj3uiiiai^iSMg^ 
ifiSBTthat ;fi^^ 

itself upon. " He WQ^TlH^f hft crmld^ ^y thfi timp ic\Y 

meto eat^" tq^sIeepTandJLQ^ds^jqj^ 

wonder that they w^rft not jpiiTint.nfl.1Vy fl.T]|(^.l]^fi.T7}^frny 

complied with.'* It is a national disease — strong will 
and want^oTieeling, which makes us incapable of con- 
ceiving how any one can oppose what we think right, 
or object to the vexations we inflict upon them. An 
Englishman is a bundle of muscles without nerves. 
The Emperor was however wrong in supposing, as he 
at one time did, that there was any apprehension of 
assassination. This would be at once against positive 
law and natural instinct We only go as far as ex- 
treme obstinacy and extreme infatuation can blind us 
to the result. But Uke_alLjibsti.9ate_agd 
people, jfe have strongs pji^udicea^jsdiichj^^ 
words ; and an English government must^jianage 
ffiese'as 'well, as It can^ Lord Castlereagh proBamy 
owecTEis death to the consc^u^ifiSS jof haiOTig3>!X§r- 
stejmed this line in one or two in8taace8^.and of faring 
made the British .j)tiblic look askajxce at hiiQ.m con- 
sequence." In our most aggravated wrongs, we ask 
lor a dull, roundabout pretext for being in the right. 
We may bruise or hunt a victim to death — it is con - 
sonant" to our habits and feelings —but p oison or the 
dagger are not among our ways and mea^s^ofjB^orality^ 
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and the public^ggQiL We get rid of our greatest 
enemieslSycEonic^not by acute remedies. 

No material change took place in Napoleon's situa- 
tion or health till towards the end of the year, when 
he suddenly grew much worse ; and a crisis might be 
foreseen to be gradually but certainly approaching 
without a total change of circumstances, which fate 
had not in store for him. He "became about this 

!)eriod nearly, incapable of the slightest action ; his 
egs swelled ; the pains in his side and back were in- 
creased ; he was troubled with nausea, profuse sweats, 
loss of appetite, and was subject to frequent faintings. 
In this state_J^ wasoftjm jri^^^ 
BertoiS37intq^ whose infant sports he entefe9[withjill 
th e simpK brty of a child^afiH sometimes ¥egt them to ' \ 
dmner. , M otHeF tunes he, apaiiaed .iumsj^Lmtii 
w atching t he contrivances of a nest of ants to circunt 
yent^ s siiffar-basin, and with the gambols" of sonag 
feh nfaTresefvoir m the garden. TheselagtJiied, 
aSd the Emp eror lamentedT that^a^ JateUty^ei!it§ftifiiJ 

•y^agv er he'^t ook an interesLia. The news of the 

[eath o f his liister Eliza also afifected Jum^dfifiply. 

■^^.g? J L^^g g?^ withlEg ?eeTSgsr y^ 5§3x^ 

oyergowered him, he rose, supported hmiseJ T'on Ao; 
tommarcEi^s arm, and regarding him steadfastly, said, 
" AxeHudftCiQr I you see Eliza has just siiown me the 
^ay. D eath, which seemed to. ImJ^ioJCgatjQ^ 
hajSjl)egun to stride it : my turn cannot be far off 
Wh at think you V — " Your majesty is in no danger : 

ynri^aTft qt}]! rfi^ervftd f'^'! snmft glnrinna enterprise/' 



l^jiin^no" longer Napoleon. "Tou strive in yaift^tp 
^ve^hie hoges, to recal life ready to expire. Your 
care canTo nothing in spite of fate : it is immovable, 
there is no appeal from its decisions The next 
person of our family who will follow Eliza to the 
tomb IS that great Napoleon, j»vho hardly exists, who 
bends under the yoke,~liii J who ' stUr nevertneless 
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_ jn_^lann. Behold, my good friend, 
on my sftuafion ! Young as you are, you 
have a long career to run. Asfor^e^ al Hs_over:.^ 
repeat it_toyo u^ my day s wlll^^n_ closeTCTa this 
qasera 5Ie"rock7^ We returned, sayT^Sntommarchi, 
into his chainBer. Napoleon lay down in bed. 
" Close my windows,'* he said ; " leave me to myself, 
I will send for you by-and-by.^' He did so in fact : 
but he 
of J2^^ 

80ugh£jiLlliv^Ftit,jft&dJ;a»x^^ lessU^gzipg 

^^^TTflfcpljnga , " T updergtand -.youyl' jiia^«aii> "jsell, 
bejtjovlet us forget^ if indejei.thejjea3ji. jqI^^ 
e vffi^^CTTorget l" 

FriSTthe begjoning.QC .March,. .1 821, thfi F^^p^mr 
kejJTS room and no longer stirred j)j^ 
ord£r_^ajidHs .iyeat^ 

4tb> he tried twice to get into the caixiage, but was 
oblige? tolie"~down again. He .still F3!S.able tftjgg^t 
sometIungj^3i^^ "^^7 little and with.ft. ^pr§§ appetite 
^anjever. ^Ke' conversation tiirned i^pni^ jph'^ fine 
arts. Xfce of the speakers made little accoimt oF 
m usic, ^ d did not conceal his opinion. "You oxe 
unrong^" said thef Emperor ; "it is of all the Tib'ejaJ 
arts" the oiie which has most influence on thepasaons ; 
aM^tEat^whichtEe legislator is bound to encourage 
moSir" A "well-composed _piece of music "touches, 
melts, the soul, and produces more eflfect than a 
"tj^eatise of morality, which convinces the roagonJ^eaijes^ 
us cold and unmoved, and makes^o. altpjcatiaii^j^ 
sISElest" oT'our KaBits.^ ' TEe Controversy continued 
between Napoleon and his physician respecting the 
taking of the pills, draughts, &c. ; but in general^ , the 
;gatignt submitted^ ^tlioiijai y(^^.^-^^^jM.irsx^e^^o 
veryj ittle purpose. _Jlie. night-^Lthe. 6th was l^ssed 
iUu-a^-restless' state .: he ^ot a little, sleep towajcdaJtlie 
morning. He was less feeble thjp he had been for 
s ome_days^ ; He was standmg up^ his dreg&nfigbgled ; 
AntgpzaaicHi Jbegged him'to pay^S9me..stt^^ 
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his toilette. ^ ^[ When I was Napn lfton/'JiA r^jjlj^^dj 
wTtETalEeggge^e^ reiiidily a.TiH mtb 

looking well or iHj Besides, all this costs joagi more 
trouble now than it tTYrmftrT^^pvp jy^p to a yyfin ge _t| ifi 
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bu t at intervals^ bem g^o^ged to stop f^yptrfll tfiyp^« 

flejai^^edl^^ - th e 

inomifig. 

nCady Holland had sent out some books, and a 
plaster-cast of the head marked with the different 
organs, according to the system of Gall and Spurz- 
heim. He asked Antommarchi to examine it and 
give his opinion, and expressed his own as imfavour* 
able to it. He classed the authors with Lavater, 
Cagliostro, and Mesmer, and said he would never see 
GaU, though Corvisart had much pressed him to do 
so.* Towards the middle of the month, his spirits 

* " What, "he asked, "did Mascagni think of those German dreams ? 
Come, speak without reserve, as if you were conversing with one of 
yonr own profession." — "Mascagni admired very much the manner 
in which (iall and Spurzheim develop and explain the various parts 
of the brain, apd had also adopted that method, which he considered 
eminently calculated to inculcate a thorough knowledge of this inte< 
resting organ. With respect to the system of judging the vices, pro- 
pensities, and virtues of men by the protuberance on their heads, 
he considered it as an ingenious fable, which might seduce men of 
the world, but which could not bear the examiDation of the ana- 
tomist." — " That is thinking and acting like a'wise man, who knows 
how to appreciate the merit of a conception, and to divest it of the 
errors and follies with which it is loaded by quackery. I regret 
much that I did not know him. Corvisart was a great admirer of 
Gall : he praised him, protected him, and used his utmost endea- 
vours to push him up to me ! but there was no sympathy between us. 
Such men as Lavater, Cagliostro, Mesmer, have never ranked very 
high in my estimation. I even felt I know not what kind of aversion to 
them, and did not therefore feel disposed to admit the man who was 
a continuation of them. Gentlemen of this description are all dex- 
terous and well spoken ; they work upon that thirst after the mar- 
yellous which the generality of mankind experience, and give the 
colouring of truth to the falsest theories. Nature does not betray 
herself by her outward forms ; she does not disclose her secrets ; she 
conceals them. To judge and examine men upon such slight indica- 
tions is the act of a dupe or an impostor, such as are all those beings 
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became more dejjressed ;, a death-like cpldn^jggus^ 
j^i^J^SjBxtremitiea " ASl dQctor,'* he excl^^^, 
*^ how I mS^ I Why di4 the. r^D^-haUfi spare m e. 
^5-tQ_die. ift Jbh is 3eplora Sle manit er?^ I that wasso 
agtiv e^ so alert^ can now scarcely raise pi^ey^E?* 
and he closed his eyea He rouse3 himself, Tibwever, 
towards the latter part of the day, seated himself on 
the sofa, and was persuaded with difficulty to take 
some nourishment Madame Bertrand came in : he 
proposed that she should join him in his future ridea 
"We will set out early in the morning; we shall 
enjoy the fresh air, shall gain an appetite, and defeat 
the influence of the climate. You, the little Hor- 
tense, and I are the worst ; we must join our efforts 
and assist one another to snatch his victims from 
deatL"' The services of the Abb6 Bonavita, who had 
been sent out from Rome, were no longer wanted: 
Buonaparte wished him to return, and he embarked 
on the 17th. Napoleon asking Antommarchi whe- 
ther he would be well-received when he got back to 
Bome, and the latter remaining silent, he said, " At 
least he ought ; for I don't know what the Church 
would have done without me/' 

The malady of the Emperor became more serious : 
Antommarchi durst no longer trust entirely to his 
own opinion. BuQjoaparte objected to any rfi^idap 
recommended by the governor • but at lengTbETX^- 
A rnott , surgeQQ.. to th^ 20th regiment, was called in. 

gifted with wondrous iDspirations, of which herds are to be found 
in every large capital. Tlie only way to know men is to see them, 
observe them, and put them to the test. To avoid fsUling into errors, 
they must be studied a long time, and be judged by their actions^ 
and even that is not infallible, and requires to be restricted in its 
operation to the moment in which they act ; for we seldom act con- 
sistently with our genuine disposition ; we give way to the transport 
or impulse of the moment, or are carried away by passion ; and ti*w 
constitutes what we call vice and virtue, perversity, or heroism. 
Such is my opinion, and such has long been my guide. Not that I 
pretend to deny the influence of disposition and education : I think, 
on the contrary, that it is immense ; but beyond that, eveiythin^ 
is mere system and folly." — Zctst Days of Napoleon, 
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He was introduced into the chamber of the patient, 
which was darkened, and into which Napoleon did not 
suffer any Kght to be brought : examined his pulse 
and the other symptoms, and was requested to repeat 
his visit the next day. This happened on the 7th of 
April. The ordnance ofl&cer appointed to ascertain 
the presence of Napoleon was obliged each day to 
make his report to the governor that he had seen 
him : but the Emperor had kept his bed since the 
17th of March, so that it was impossible to execute 
this part of his commission. Sir Huds on began to 
imagine all sorts of treason : he came to Longwoo3 
witn ins suite, made the round of thQ. house,., jgaw 
nothing,^ gofin a passion 'threatett^d.tha- office 

with the most severe punishment, if he did not assure 
himself of the presezxce QiGemral Buonaparte^ , The 
officer was much embarrassed. Fitb his situation,; but 
as the apartment of the Emperor was on the ground- 
floor, i t was contrived by Montholon and M^jghand^ 
the valet-de-rghftSibrfi,. that I|y dirawing tEe curtain at 
ascert ain niqment, he should peep through, and be 
aKJiTtp say. positively that he had seen Napolepn. 
Thj^.ip.wever,, did.,xi,ot satisfy .the.^pyemor^who .de- 
claredithat if on the 30th of March or the following 
dayj.,Jii§.jig^nt wa3„.not admitted to General Buona- 
parte^_te ..would come with his staff and'^Torce an 
entrance,, let the consequences be what thejj would. 
Remonstrances were vain, and the threat wouI(J prg- 
b aE^^ISave bee n camfeJ into execution^ had. aot^jjie 
conSsntjorNa£oleori"^'re^^^ visits of the Eng- 

lish . surgejQUL. resolved .the difficulty, and been accepted 
by the governor aa 9^ sufficient pcQpX-th^t the pri§^er 
was forthcoming. The satellites of Sir Hudson lust 
at this period recommendedthe. rempval of Napoleon 
into the new and commodious house prepared for him, 
"in order// sajs.;Antommarchi, "t^^^^ 
tilfej^ili S-.^ovel, he might die in a palace." The 
Emperor, by the advice of his surgeon, "decBneJ^rs 
honour. 

VOL. IV. X 
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Bertrana and Montholon that he thought his danger 
imminent, and that he ought to take steps to put his 
affidrs in order. Hejragjiow^atta^ed^jLfevs^^ 
bj_vialent thiral;^^® inteiiuptedjbis^.dsiep 

mthejught On the 14th, Napoleon found himself 
in better spirits, and talked witn Dr. Amott on the 
merits of Marlborough^hose Campq44fn8he_d^]j[ed 
himrtopresentTo'm 
iEey^id not possess a copy in their liFraryjTutTEis 

iliM ^ " M ——-A—If-' Mmj , ,■■■- - _.^ ^»^i»-fc*.«^— -^ni |i ^P^»*»"-*'**''*'"*'»"»<*^BWfc,^^^^^^^» 

5&~Muason Lowe obstmatelj refused, jt^^ consent to. 
Oinfie 1 5 fch7T^apokbnV doors were close^lolSTbut 
Montholon and his servant Marchand^ and it appeared 
that he had been making his will From tins time 
the disorder took various turns, but still ma king pro - 
0^ tJn^eT^tE'Ee was better, was free from pam, 
sat up, and ate a little. He was in good spirits, and 
wished them to read to him. As General Montholon 
with the others expressed his'^satisfaclion ^aFl^Bis 
improvement, he smiled gentlj, and said — -"You 
deceive yourselves, my friends: I. am, it is true, 
soine what better; but J feel no less that my end 
j^wV 'nedi^^WhejOiJl.^^ Jiave 'Me 

soothing ^consolation of^retunjiiig to ..Europe,. One 
will meet hLs relations, another his friends; and as for 
me^I shsll>el^old.nQy brav^ jGCfflipanip|]iaift.^a£ms in. 
tne^ElY^a;n Fields.^JY'es, h e went_oiu raismgnbi s 
voice^^jN&jSie Duroc^'Ngj^jy^a^ 

HassensL Berthier. "aU" will come to greet me : thev 
win talk to me of what we have done together. I 
will recount to them the latest events of my life. 
On seeing me, they will become once more intoxicated 
witli enth usiasm and ^pry« We will discourse of^^ur 
wars with the'Scipios, the HannS)aIa, the Caesaj^^^and 
the Frederics — there wlH be a satisfaction i n that : 
unless,' ne aHdied, laughing, "they should be algfrned 
below to see so many warriors assembled., together !'' 
I)r. Arnott came in. The Emperor stopped and 
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received him in the most affable manner: he addressed 
him for some time, and put to him the most judicious 

rstions respecting his disorder. He told him that 
ost always when he ros e up, he exp erienced a 
painful sensation, a bummg heat injbisstomach. 
which never failed to produ ce nausea andvomitog; 
then, ahan3oning all at onceTHe natural thread^ of 
the conversation, he turned to his present situation, 
still addressing Dr. Amott, and assuming a tone more 
animated and solemn than before: "It is all oyer, 
do ctor; the Mow is struck, I am near the goal^ aad 
" B5ut tol'eh deFmyJbod^ '^TTome"here, 

fertrand : Interpret to tt3s"gentleman what you are 

[ about to hear: it is a tissue of outrages worthy of the 

; hand whence they proceed; explain everytmng, do 
not omit a single word. I had come to seat myself 
on the hearths of the British people : what I demanded 
was a loyal hospitality ; and contrary to all that there 
is of right on the earth, they answered me with chain& 
I should have found a different reception from Alex- 
ander : the Emperor Francis would have treated me 
with respect: even the King of Prussia would have 
been more generous. But it was left to England to 
delude and ui^e on the kings, and to exhibit to the 
world the unheard of spectacle of four great powers 
glutting their vengeance on a single man. It is your 
ministers who have chosen this hideous rock, where 

; the Uves of Europeans do not last above three years, 
to terminate mine by a political murder. And how 
have you treated me since I have been banished to 

, this spot? There is not an indignity, a horror with 
which you have not made it your pastime to overwhelm 
me. The most simple family communications, those 
which are not denied to any one, you have refused me. 
You have not allowed any news, any letter to reach me 
from Europe : my wife, even my son, have no longer 
existed to me : you have kept me six years in the 
tortures of a secret confinement In this Uospitabld 
isle, you have allotted me as an abode the very ^t 

x2 
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\ the least fit to be inhabited, that in which the mur- 

I derous climate of the tropic is most sensibly felt I 

I have been obliged to immure myself between four 

j partition-walls, in an unwholesome air, I who have 

i been accustomed to gallop over Europe on horseback ! 

=. You have assassinated me slowly, step by step, with 

^ premeditation, and the infamous Sir Hudson has been 

the executioner of the base orders of your ministers.'* 

The Emperor proceeded for some time with the same 

warmth, and concluded in these words : — " You will 

i end like the proud republic of Venice, and I, expiring 

; on this detestable rock, torn from my family and 

/ deprived of all, bequeath the infamy tod odium of 

f my death to the reigning family of England." 

On the 21st the Emperor, though he had not slept 
much, was somewhat better than the day before. 
Towards four o'clock he took some food which remained 
on his stomach ; and at break of day he had sufficient 
strength to rise and pass three hours in writing an^J 
dictatingr^This exertion at first ws^s foTlbweTj^^^ 
inconvenience : ]but towards nine o'clock. the vomitms: 
began. ^ He was ill the rest of the d^ay. About one 
o'clock, he called for Vignali — " Do you' know, abbfi, 
what belongs to a dying chamber T' — " Yes, sire.** — 
*' Have you ever prepared one ?" — "None.'' — "Well, 
then, you shall prepare mine.'' He then entered into 
the most minute details on this point, and gage^ ti^e 
priest particular instructions. The exj)re^on §f Jjig^ 
lacQ* was earnest, convulsive: he saw Antommarchi 
watching the contractioi3is whicK it underwent,"'\men 
^^^?^ -^yg^ ^9^^ indicatip^. that displeased T^ij^. 
** "fpji. are. above th^ge weaknesses: but what clp.-jfiji 
wisn?^ I .am .Jieithex .philosopher nor physician.^ I 
l#Ss£in..G9dj,,I ami^sttbejeligiQ^ of my J^jjSrs: 
^2a2«SaLe..c^not^,.be^a^^ 

-^urniftg to the_j[)iiestr7r-"X.j!M]Ma».m.the^^^ 
^Sl^aSSZ-Xsish^J^^ dutiesja^ch h^mg^ 

and t o receiveihe .succpur jediixi-itjadminj^^ 

Ivill say mass every day in the adjoining chap e l, a nd 
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youwai expose the Holy Sacrament for forty houra. 
AT^^fTjrn dfHi^j yon will fix y^nr alt^ ^tmyjiea^ 



a'^ tbft A^Tifiral chamber; yon ^^^-^r'tJii^if ^-^ cdsL^^^^-^ 
lag^^-^^pg^^fi^gjflL^LlJJ^ ofirpjnoniffi ; you 

'sali-.9Qi~;S§asa'-^illJL-^mJ^ The 

abba^-HOt bdrew ; Napoleon r eprovgd_this fellow- 
countryman for his supposed incredulity. ^ Can you 

J^^g^' uas^you disbelieve m Godf 
Forjn fine eve|^tliin g proclaimsTis exTsiehce^jkd, 
iJeades, the ffreaEesfc inmdsliave tEBuffKFso?^ — "£u.t. 
S ire, laave ne ver caUedit-jn question. I j^jaa^t- 



tendingJiaJik^,.j»^ of .tl|L^ fever;. your., ^e^ty 
fancied you saw .ici my features an expres^ipn \dwh 
th^'had not.''—" You are a pjiysioaji, .dpctory^tfit 
re plied, laughing ; "these folks/' ha..iidd^^hal£-4d 
himself, "are conversant only with matter LJttkeSLwill 
believe in nothmg^^beyond. ' 

In tKe^alternoon of the 25th he was better ; but 
being left alone, a sudden fancy possessed him to eat 
He called for fruits, wine, tried a biscuit, then swal- 
lowed some champagne, seized on a bunch of grapes, 
and burst into a fit of laughter as soon as he saw 
Antommarchi return. The physician ordered away 
the desert, and found fault with the Tnattre d'hdtel ; 
but the mischief was done, the fever returned and 
became violent. The Emperor was now on his death- 
bed, but heJ;estifiedrconcefh''f^^ He asked 
j^toinmarchi if five 1^^ guineas would satisfy, 
tKeTHnHTsh phvsician, and if he nimself wbul3'Eke to 




you_snquld. serve no one else.., Antommarchi ex- 
pressed his acknowledgmehts. The fever continued 
unabated, with violent thirst and cold in the feet. 
On the 27th he,jdetenipiiied.^iQ_jrem(w^ 
small^ chamber into the saloon. _Tirej.jw^^ere ^^^p^ 

Sannff"t6*lift him. " " Ko?^ Ke^Wd,' " not till I am 
ead: for the present, it will be sufficient if you 
support, me. 
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Between the 27th and 28th the Emperor passed a 
very bad night ; the fever increased, the cold spread 
all over his Umbs, his strength was quite gone. He 
spoke a few words of encouragement to Antom- 
marchi; lEeh in a tone of j)6rtecrcaImness"an3[^ciM^ 




you to Open my body, j^h, also— -nay. I req ui re^ 
t^aL^U-^rilLi^ot juffer anj;^ngIish2jgW to 



touch m a If, Bowevef,^younna it iniuspensaQe 
to"l£ve Ibme one to assist you, Dr. Amott is the 
onl^ one I am willing you should employ. I am 
desirous^ further, that vou take salt my ]:i£«u:C35iSt 
^ujput It m ^iftfe' bi winQj aad iha.t you, c^kiijyjjijto 
ttona,' to mj^ear. Marie-Louise,; -^jm^ 
^^3en9erlxT hava Invrd hfri that I bavQ ij ^eye r 
ceased to love her- andvou will report to h^^i9JjLJtb&^ 
yis i ha ve witnessed^^alf that relates to i^ 
todmj deatB"T'recomme^^^^ above J4J2ai:jg&ily 
to examine "my sSbmftclL. to inaJte .aj\ exact ^detailed 
report .jot it, .which, jou Kill .coay^i 1iC>jB^^^JL-..P^a 
vo^9ilaftga.jyii^ iJlbh^r^withQiij jater- 

rmggion le«td me jLo suppose, that. tha. stomach. Js 
£^onej>f my organs \mich is the .most derangeS; 
^5^1 jim incKned^ to Tielieve that it is affecte d w Sh 
^e ^sease which condiieted my father to thejpcftY^i J 
giean a cancer in the lower, stomach. What think 
you r — His physician hesitating, he^j^x^iuect^^ 
nave not doubted this since I found '^ sicE^bs^ 
become Trequent and ' obstinate. It is neveiShe&s 




froaOL^this organ till latterly, and that yih^tS^LJ^ 
father wasTbnd of high-seasoned dishes and spi{itooi|E 
EquprSj.rhave never been able to mate usTSjSfflu 
Be it as it mavi^ I entreat, Tctajge you ,tp..jj||j^gct 
niC^hii^in^ aaxJLaa Je;^^jn|^^^^^ order. JyiiatJiiii^aa 

jou Sfi^is^y son you may communicate the regaUj)f 
y our o bs^vations. to, him,„. and point put^§j3ft98fc 
suitable remedies. Whejx-Jt jajft-^Q-jML ore, you wil l 



J 
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i|pak,Jo_RQBae; you, will find.j3aitL..ffi;^mother, my 
fiaimlv, you will givelhem aiL.Sk(^un^ 
observed^elafoe to my situation, my disordorT a53 

mxiJeaJE on this remote. J^d misejcsi,blftJCOclu.^au:^ 
tdl Jbbwn t.^tj die great Napoleon expired Ja-it state 
tEe m ost deptorab le, wanting eyeryt hxngT aband oned 

- '"■' * ""' * "~~~~~1> !mm III II -iilM' I ^Mwi ^^"^1 I III! Ilium— 

to hunself and, hist ory. It was ten in the fore- 
noon : afber this the feyer abated, and he fell into a 
sort of doze. 

The Emperor passed a yery bad night and could 
not sleep. He grew light-headed and talked inco- 
herently; still the feyer had abated of its violence. 
Towards morning, the hiceough began to torment 
him, the feyer increased, he became quite delirious. 
He spoke of his complaint and called upon Baxter 
(the goyemor^s physician) to appear, to come and 
see the truth of his reports. Then all at once sum- 
moning O'Meara, he imagined a dialogue between 
them throwing a weight of odium on the English 
policy. The feyer haying subsided, his hearing 
became distinct; he grew cahn, and entered into 
some farther conyersation on what was to be done 
after his death. He felt thirst, and drank a large 
quantity of cold water. "If fate should determine 
that I shall recoyer, I would raise a monument on 
the spot where this water gushes out : I would crown 
the fountain in memory of the comfort which it has 
afforded me. If I die, and they should not proscribe 
my remains as they haye proscribed my person, I 
should desire to be buried with my ancestoja.^^^ the 
*^^^^^^J^^SovDiXjoiSi^r^\xi if I am not allowed 
to repose where T was bom, why then let them buiy 
me in the spot where this fine and refreshing water 
flows.'' This suggestion was afterwards complied 
with. 

He remained nearly in the same state for some 
days. On the 2nd of May, the feyer and light- 
headedness came on attain. The Emperor in his 
wanderings spoke of nothing buf.J.JcaJLjge» of his son, 
oTliis old companions iiraraQL§,._"Steingel, BesaiXj^ 



{ 
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Massena ! Ah ! the victory will be gained : hasten, 
urge the charge : we have them ! " On a sudden 
Napoleon recovered his strength, leaped on the 
ground, and was bent on going out into the garden. 
Antommarchi ran to support him in his arms ; but 
his legs gave way under mm, he fell backwards : the 
attendants lifted him up and entreated him to return 
into bed ; but he knew no one, and insisted on going 
out into the garden. His end evidently approached : 
those about him redoubled their zeal and attentions, 
and each was anxious to give a last proof of de- 
votedness. Marchand, St Denis, and Antommarchi 
watched by tvuns at night : but Napoleon not being 
able to bear a light in the room, they were obliged to 
render him every assistance which his situation 
demanded in the midst of the most complete dark- 
ness. Anxiety added to the fatigue of his immediate 
household ; but the other French at Longwood, 
Pieron, Coursot, were eager to relieve them in the sad 
duty they had to fulfil. The attachment and soli- 
citude which they manifested touched the Emperor : 
he recommended them to his officers, and wished 
something to be done for them. "And my poor 
Chinese! Let them not be forgotten either: give 
them a score or two of Napoleons, and bid them 
farewell for me \" Sir Hudson Lowe took it into his 
head at this jimcture to recommend new mUk to his 
prisoner — ^the worst thing possible ! 

Napoleon still retained the use of his faculties. 
On the 3rd he called his executors together and 
desired them, in case he lost his recollection, to suflfer 
no English physician to approach him but Dr. Amott. 
" I am going to die,"' he added : " you will return to 
Europe: you have a right to my advice as to the 
conduct you ought to pursue. You have shared 
my exile ; you will be faithful to my memory ; you 
will do nothing which can injure it I have sanc- 
tioned all the best principles : I .hayfi.iSIugedJhpm 
into my laws, into my acts : there is not a single^one 
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circumstances were tryxncr; Jwfl.g obliged to use force. 

I— Mill If H»TO KIT''""' '■■■ 'II' "'"^--^Ml.^J^M** "W V,'"" -~"«1H» 'Ift, -•■-•■B'- •"•"-h'^ 

to delay : revexses^caine, I could not unbend the bow. 



lenjt^^^^^^ gives ine credit for my intentions^ she 
^eriSiSr^iQay 5^me. the reconection*ormy victones : 
imitate her exa mple/ be faitl3CT1Eo^eopTniohs which 
we h ave defended, to t he glory which we acquired : 



fusion. 



The same symptoms continued on the 4th. The 
Emperor took nothing but a little orange-flower water. 
The weather was dreadful ; the rain fell in torrents, 
and the wind began to overturn everything. The 
willow under which Napoleon had been used to enjoy 
the fresh air was blown down; and the different 
plantations of gum-trees were uprooted. On the 5th, 
after an agitated night, the delirium still continued. 

He spoke with gain, uttered a few inarticulate jl^4 
b]ro^nwor3^^:|^^^^^ 

t&m^tpi$L he. lost the use of bi^ speech. It appeared 
as if tfie spark of life was extinct ; but after a struggle, 
his pulse beat again, the oppression was diminished, 
he heaved deep sighs : Napoleon still lived. 

It was then that the most painful scene took place 
of all those which had accompanied his long illness. 
Madame Bertrand, who in spite of her own sufferings 
never quitted the bedside of the Emperor, sent for 
her daughter Hortense and her three boys, that they 
might for the last time behold him who had been 
their benefactor. They m n^to tihe bedj^^eize^^ 
Empe ror's hands, aST^aS^^ \yith tears; but 

were so^^SiOckeJ and overpowered at the spectacle 
before them, and at his pale and disfigured face, where 
th^- had been accustom^^ to see only an expression 
of grandeur and goodness^TjJat they wereTorced to 
(Cag them away. This Interview made a deep im- 
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pressioii on all who witnessed it Noverraz also, who 
was confined to his bed, got up and tried to obtain a 
last sight of his master. No farther change took 
place for the rest of the day ; but in the eyenmg^;^e^ 
^jgli^^ bei^one fixed^ and the eyes were then c5iw%^ 
back. TKfiLPuise stopped, went onv--Jtw?« within a 
lew^minutes 01 six o^ock. His hour was come : ms 
l^'^were coVereU^wSE'a sfight froth ; Napoleon waa 
no more 1 

The attendants had scarcely recovered from their 
consternation at the event, when two Englishmen 
^ded in among them, approached the body of the 
Emperor, and having pressed it to ascertain the feict 
of his death, withdrew as they had entered. He had 
now been dead for six hours. Antommarchi had the 
body carefully washed and laid out on another bed : 
the executors on the other hand had examined two 
codicils which were to be opened immediately after 
the Emperor's decease, the one relating to the 
gi atui tieajrinch he intended out of his priTOt^ p^Kffe 
forjhe different individuals of his househol^^juSi^ 
iEealmfi which he wished to be distiibutea amoM 
thej),opr of .St. Helena; the other contained his last 
wish that "his ashes ^ould^ repose on the Bank£c^ 
the^Seine^ in the midst of that French p^ple ^hoiji 
lija^ JoieJ so welL" The executors ,xtfim6d...tbis 
regue^to.the^g9verBOiv who treated it »di»h.beooDjing 
8^rnj.jfcBd-fi£d the ^:§^lains of Na^ 

remain in tho,,.ialaud. They had no resource, and 
fixed on the spot which Napoleon had himself 
suggested, though he had seen it only once; and 
which Sir Hudson, having visited it with all his stafi^ 
approved. He said his orders were that the body 
was to remain in the island : it was indifferent to him 
where. He also offered some piastre of Paris tojafee 
a cast of Napoleon's face^^^d^some one \Si^j^sSis^- 
^e^j)^ratipn. _ BiJ^, t5ia iwas decl^£d».aj^dih<l^^ter 
procuried.elsjKf^here. 
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The Emperor had intended his hair (which was of 
a chesnut colour) for presents to the different members 
of his family ; and it was cut off and kept for this 
purpose. He had grown considerably thinner in 
person in the last few montha After his death, the 
face and body were pale, but without alteration or 
anything of a cadaverous appearance. His physiog - 
pgmj^wgflfijDg^ fast closed ; and youwou M 

have sS d"tEa t the Emperor was not deadjbut in a 
profound sleep . His mouth retamedhitsje xpression g 
sweetness, Jbhoy^ one ^ sl3fel3^..r^^ 
^tterjaawJOe. Several scars were seen upon his body. 
TSn^pSomg it, it was found that the Uver was not 
affected, but that there was that cancer of the 
stomach which he had himself suspected. bj^mL 

pamfuT examihationTiaving teen gone through, An- 
tommarchi took out the heart and placed it in a silver 
vase njled ^gith^sjgijgLts jpLjwir^j he J heii inade th e 
valet-de^^ambre dress the body asTiftK ^ been an - 
^jtomeoin the Emperor's lif^rtipae : mth the gr^d 
c^^SowTorthf Le^on of H 

tfie^greeSTuniform of a cbTonel of the cha^fieyxa,Qf.ihe 
miaxd; decorated with the orders of the Legaoa oi 
noirour aadTorthe Iron Crpwn Mlong^ftQpts w^^ littje 
^in^"^^iff^liis three-cornered Hat. Thus^SBttlfed, 
iNapoleon was removed at'^fiveliburs and three quarters 
(on the 6th) out of the hall, into which the crowd 
rushed immediately. The linen which had been em* 
ployed in the dissection of the body, though stained 
with blood, was eagerly laid hold of, torn in pieces, 
«nd distributed among the bye-standers. 

Napoleon lay in state in his little bed-room, which 
had Deen converted into a funeral chamber. It was 
tung witli HacJc J ^ h br m ij { lrt^Qm the town. It was 
tBiS^^rcumstance which ^t apprised the inhabitants 
<rf his death ; for till then every one had believed in 
the report of the governor tKat '^ (Jeneral fiuonaparte 
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iira:8LjdoinffjjglL'' The corpse, which had not been 
embalmea for want of means, and which was of an 
extraordinary whiteness, was placed on one of the 
camp-beds, surrounded with little white curtains which 
•served for a sarcophagus. The blue cloak whic h. 
Napoleon had worn at the battle^f Marengo cQxeced 
JjL JCbe feet andTth^^ 

the MtiEe^ and a cmcifix Q3iib£.breast At some dig- 
tance jsM thellsilYei:..,Yase . coniaining Afi. heart a^d 
^omachj^whichjwere not allow^^tQ..be.Xfimove d^ JL^ 
tTGeTiacETof the Jiead was ^n altai;^jgh£te,tb£4)ne8t in 
Kis stole aiacT' surplice recited the.xuBtoxnajy pr aj9y;8 . 
,Air the individuals of Napoleon's suit, officers and 
domestics, dressed in mourning, remained standing 
on the left. Dr. Arnott had been charged to see that 
no attempt was made to convey away the body. 

Forjoxae hours the crowd had besieg ed the doors ; 

they were admitted, ^nd' beheld the„ manim ate ,j£ - 

ijaains of Napoleon \vitbLQut disorder, and in resrpectfaj. 

^ilence^^ The officers of the 20th and 66th regiments 

were admitted first : then the others. The followin g 

^ day (t he 7th) the throngjijiras ^eater j^ tfie troop^^e 

// mhaBitanits, even wojQpueax.c^me,jui^pi^ pjFa jridiculojis 

(/ order to the contrary. AntoTnTnarnhi wasnotalio^^fl 

to take.tbe heart j)L JGE^KJleoa taEurc^^e^ 
Ke^eposited that and the stomach in two vases, filled 
with acohol andhermfetically sealed, in the coriiers^ of 
Ifir^ffinin which the^corpse waylaid.; Th'i^ Va^ a' 
cgie^of tin^ lined with a mattrass, furiiished ' >yi j^^ 
pillow^.. and .covered with white satin. There not 
being room for the hat to remain on his liead^""irw|^ 
placed at his feet, with some eagles, the pieces ^of^ 
French money coined during his reign, a piatai-^ea* 
, g3K£^u.;with nis arms^, &c The coffin was closed, 
carefully soldered up, and then fixed in another case 
' of mahogany, which was enclosed in a third, made of 
•■ lead, which last was fastened in a fourth of maho- 
\ gany, which was sealed up, and fastened with iron- 
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screws. The coffin was ex posed in the same place as. 
the bodj;Tiad been,jand was covered wit h^the cloak 
tSaFl^fapoIeon "EST" w6^ sUfTi'Ee battliB of MSrSiscT 
Ine funeral was ordered tor the morrow ; and the 
troops were to attend in the morning by break of day. 
This took place accordingly : the governor arrived 
first, the rear-admiral soon after ; and shortly all the- 
authorities, civil and military, were assembled at 
Lonsrwood. The day was fine, the people crowded the 
roads^ m usic resounded from the heights : never siiec- 
ta^§..5Qjwi'ajand splemn had been witnessed m th^^ 
TgjfiQt f^^ rpign op a. At half-past twelve tlie grenadiers, 
took hold of the coffin, lifted it with difficulty, and 
succeeded in removing it into the great walk in the^ 
garden, where the hearse awaited them. It was placed 
in the carriage, covered with a jgall of purple velv et 
and with the cloak, which t}x^ hero woire sJz'MSrengQ, 
The Emnemcjahousehold were in m6uminff,^xhe 
cavalcade was arranged by order of the governor m 
the following manner: — The Abb^ Vignali in hia 
•sacerdotal robes, with young Henry Bertrand at' his 
side, bearing a holy-water sprinkle : Drs. Arnott and 
Antommarchi : the persons entrusted with the super- 
intendence of the hearse, drami by four horses, led 
by grooms, and escorted by twelve grenadiers, with- 
out arms, on each side : these last were to ciarry 
the coffin on their shoulders as soon as the rugged- 
ness of the road prevented the hearse from advancing ; 
young Napoleon Bertrand and Marchand, both on 
foot and by the side of the hearse ; Counts Ber- 
trand and Montholon on horseback close behind the 
hearse ; a part of the household of the Emperor ; 
Countess Bertrand with her daughter Hortense, in a 
calash drawn by two horses, led by hand by her 
domestics, who walked by the side of the precipice ; 
the Emperor's horse led by his equerry Archambaud ; 
the officers of marine on horseback and on foot ; the 
officers of the staff on horseback ; the members of 
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the council of the island, in like manner ; General 
Coffin and the Marquis Montchenu on horseback ; the 
rear-admiral and the governor on horseback; the 
inhabitants of the island. 

The train set out in this order from Longwood, 
I»ssed by the barracks, and was met by the gar- 
rison, about two thousand five himdred in number, 
drawn up on the left of the road as far as Hvi's Gate, 
Groups of musicians placed at different distances added 
stiU more by the mournful airs which they played to 
the striking solemnity of the occasion. When the 
train had passed, the troops followed and accompa- 
nied it to the burying-place. The dragoons marched 
first Then came the 20th regiment of infantry, the 
marines, the 66th, the volunteers of St. Helena, and 
lastly the company of royal artillery, with fifteen pieces 
of cannon. LEuly Lowe and her daughter were on the 
roadside at Hut's-Gate, in an open carriage drawn by 
two horses. They were attended by some domestics 
in mourning, and followed the procession at a distance. 
The fifteen pieces of artillery were ranged along the 
road, and the cannoneers were at their posts, ready 
to fire. Having advanced about a quarter of a mile 
beyond Hut's Gate the hearse stopped, the troops 
halted, and drew up in line of battle by the road- 
side. The grenadiers then raised the coffin on their 
shoulders, and bore it thus to the place of inter- 
ment, by the new route which had been made on 
purpose on the declivity of the mountain. All the 
attendants alighted, the ladies descended from their 
carriages, and the procession followed the corpse 
without observing any regular order. Counts Ber- 
trand and Montholon, Marchand, and young Napo- 
leon Bertrand carried the four comers of the pall. 
The coffin was put down on the side of the tomb, 
which was hung with black. Near were seen the 
cords and pulleys which were to lower it into the 
eartL Everything had a aomhre aspect, all conspired 
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to increase the xnelancholy and silent grief of the 
attendants. The coffin was then uncovered, the Abbe 
Vignali repeated the usual prayers, and the body was 
let down into the grave, with the feet to the east 
The artillery then fired three salutes in succession of 
fifteen discharges each. The admiral's vessel had fired 
during the march twenty-five cannon-shot fSrom time 
to time. A huge stone, which was to have been 
employed in the building of the new house of the 
Emperor, was made use of to close his grave. This 
was also strengthened by a stone-wall with a covering 
of cement. While this was doing, the crowd fell 
upon the willows, which the former presence of Na- 
poleon had already rendered objects of veneration. 
Every one was ambitious to possess a branch or some 
leaves of these trees, which were henceforth to shadow 
the tomb of this great man ; and to preserve them 
as a precious relic of so memorable a scene. The 
governor and admiral endeavoured to prevent this 
mark of enthusiasm, but in vain. ^ The governor, 
however, took his revenge by interdicting all access 
to the tomb, and surrounding it with a barricade, 
where he placed a guard to keep ofif all intruders. 
The tomb of the Emperor is about a league from 
Longwood. It is of a quadrangular shape, wider at 
top than at bottom : the depth is about twelve feet. 
The coffin is fixed on two strong pieces of wood, and 
is detached in its whole circumference. The French 
were not allowed to mark the spot with a tomb-stone 
or with any inscription. The governor opposed this, 
as if a tomb-stone or an inscription could teU the 
world more than they knew already. Sir Hudson 
Lowe had committed Buonaparte to the ground ; his 
task was ended ; but he proceeded to ransack his 
effects with the same rage and jealousy as if he had 
been still alive, and refused the smallest trifle found 
among them, and that could be of no use to any one 
else, to the entreaties of his faithful followers. To 
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make amends, however, he assured them that they 
should soon be dismissed from the island with every 
attention ; and he sent them home in a crazy store- 
ship. A^tommaxchi, on his re turn to the Continent , 
could noT j)focure^'an'15terview with^MLarie-Louise ; 
but he saw thfiJPrmcess.^uiine at Rome, anajgaiye 
ms mother an account oi all that her son haxlgone 
through. 
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CHAPTER I. 



REMOVAL OF THE BODY OF NAPOLEON TO FRANCE. 



St. Helena as a prison and as a tomb ; visitors to the Fjmperor's 
grave ; absence of his femily ; negotiations for removal of body; 
a French squadron sent under Prince de Joinville ; disinterment 
of the body ; condition in which it was found ; removal to the 
French frigate; changes between 1815 and 1840; arrival and 
reception of the body in Paris. 

r emains of_.NaDQleon lav in sUent m aiegtv iii that 
grave to which Jbp.y had h ( ^fi iL cmsk3ied^l?y his^j^ 
vQ^t^^dfpllQWfirSy^ BflitT a Ti H i Mo n thplon, a^d Mamh a nd . 
The tomb wasstrongly enclosed, and carefully gua rded. 
but no att^^^ was ever paade to disturb the ashes ^qi 
tlie^epartfid hero. To the world the little island of 
St. "Helena now assumed an entirely new character* 
Before it became the pla<je of Napoleon's banishment, 
it was scarcely known except on the map, and was 
useful merely as a station half way to India, where 
ships could call and take in water and provisions. 
When Napoleon was sent there in 1815, it immedi- 
ately became a prison, and the world looked on it 
with those feelings of mingled compassion and disgust 
with which prisons in general are regarded. But with 
these feelings was mixed another, which was the natu- 
ral and doubtless the desired result of the petty 
annoyances to which Sir Hudson Lowe exposed his 
mighty prisoner. The great deeds of Napoleon were 
fresh in the memory of all men ; the tread of his 
victorious armies seemed still to vibrate on the ear ; the 

Y 2 
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dazzling lustre of his imperial reign still glittered 
before men's eyes ; and it was to break down the sym- 
pathies which these recollections produced that^^gir.- 
gudson strove hard, by his miserable exactions^^ 
ijjat.e the world l>elleve that "Kapoleon. had neither 
the^ magnanimity, liorihe resignation^ nor the patieiice 
of great minds, but., that^ like ^ spoiled child. iieder 
correction, h£j)Oute(i ^at jBv§EytluB§ «ftii.fiyei;yb^dy, 
quan-elleajwi% jugi9^^ iO- feslod^og^^ 

^iil€X.w^^aci»usly pleased ta ,g)ca5?.' IX wa&a mfiafl 

r^gvengi^! Ajolitary dufl^eoi^^or .isyeo,..^. >s»ldi(aLg 
(k^OiS ^?i"2f N^J> would, hay^- been . b ftt t eLtfea^ 
such: aTmo^EeQr of freedom, ^. Bn t>-» ~YiQb n t . jdpa ^t|;i 
i5mn"rTiYrmWe.^^ inajrtj3i,j«d^,£gritLg^ 

wjtrsichA.peQpk^. the. Frei;^cb,.ey^ni ja.s^t^ jdW«^ 
a dungeau..would Jiave excited . the sy mp at h ifi s ii^^ 
tTLT^wgri^a.-Wtempered by th.Qge feeling8i.of^<;^ptemEt 
to" which. .the. account pf . Napoleons, Qpnduct^ ift e sff^ 
t^^i^ificesssrily ^gaxe ris^,. But when death set the 
captive eagle free, and left nothing on the rock of St 
Helena save a perishable body, the recollection of his 
captive days was completely absorbed in the remem- 
brance of the dazzling splendour of his free career ; 
and the little island was regarded as a pilgrim shrine 
where reposed the cold, lifeless form — " if ere those 
awful ashes could grow cold" — of the greatest, if not 
the best man of the nineteenth century. Every ship 
that touched at St. Helena sent pilgrims on shore to 
visit his tomb ; and the water of the spring that gave 
it freshness, and the leaves and branches of the wil- 
lows by which it was overshadowed, were carried away 
as dearly prized relics of the mighty dead. One day 
might be seen a party of travellers from the far west, 
from that country to which Napoleon had sold the 
great state, Louisiana, bearing the name of Bourbon 
kings, through which the gigantic Mississippi flows. 
With the character of Napoleon they could not fail 
to have a deep sympathy. He might be regarded as 
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the type of their nation; restless, ambitious, energetic, 
and unscrupulous, with unfailing resources, and unfal- 
tering will ; and aiming at dominion over an entire 
continent. But how much more favourable was their 
position than that of Napoleon ! They had no ancient 
kings to oppose and conquer ; no traditional rights to 
respect or disregard; no combination of crowned 
heads to retard them ; and the consequence was, that 
they had gone on resistless, because there was nought 
to resist them, save the savage red man and the elk 
and buffalo, while Napoleon was overwhelmed by the 
arms of banded Europe and the fickleness of his own 
beloved France. On another day might be seen a 
group of old soldiers gamig on the gmve with stem 
features aiid streaming eyes, and whispering to each 
other of the days when they followed him who lay 
below, to victory at Lodi or the Pyramids, at Auster- 
litz or Jena, and muttering to each other as they 
looked on the tomb, and thought of the indignities to 
which their great Emperor had been exposed, the sad 
regret that he had not died at Waterloo. At another 
time might be seen subjects of that great empire 
which Napoleon could never subdue, men firom that 
island on which a foreign foe had never set foot for 
eight himdred years, and whose feelings of national 
pride were tinged with shame, when they thought 
that the grave of the great Napoleon was in a barren 
colony of England, and not, as he himself wished, 
" amid the French people he had loved so well ;" and 
as they marked the spot, and saw a British soldier 
guarding the last remains of the Emperor of France, 
they felt that the triumph over a fallen foe was too 
complete for the honour of their own country 

But the very visitors who might be expected at the 
grave of the Emperor were precisely those who were 
not found there. His wife^ Marie-Lo uise, was living 
in a kiiid pf passive happiness with^erjigondThusbana, 
f o^who m Napoleon . W9^_lf5ypprio|j_ to . a ^.satji," 
unmrndfuT^ot tEe hero.3teojggD. whpm^one sie '^ 
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remembered^. aftd cold.9jj4 i^^MfiiewlLto^^ 
cemed him. It would not have been thus with 
JosepEmeThut Josephine died before the banishment 
3on . The son of the Einper or, the yo ung 
*,uJig of RomeT te' VithTwEose^ busts and portraits 
Napoleon delighted to adorn his rooms at St. Helena, 
wasjivinj 
theDul 

^t Vienna. All his longings after his father were 
sternly repressed, the history of his own time was 
either falsified or concealed, and the young man 
became moody, melancholy, and sad, until death 
removed him ten years after his fother. The mother 
of Napoleon, in spite of her year^ and iufioniEes, had, 
-wMi the spuTJ^ajgd jiffection^ff a iloman^ma&ony 

Tiyi^i^^^ d p gr m ififiion ^ T^^^ ff^f" f"^^^ '^"d paptivity 

re£uig,eA,..JCEi:£a5a^^ 

&§ J^Mif ul aM^the tm^ JSoadd^ej^smj^Q- 

gS^V ^.d , had receiy §^,.th§ §aina^<P>ra dfiPial The 
rest of l£e family were dispersed over both the old world 
and the new. A doCTee o f 1816 hadj)ani8hed^hem 
for ever fromtlii^ir of iraiice. ajad ^ access to fhe 
grage of then: jgreat relative wg^ . denied, them.^ JEh^ 
gave j)f Napplion was j^^ ynth the^||B of 

molEer, sister, wife, or child.* 

* A naval surgeon, who returned from India in 1838, thus described 
ihe Emperor's grave : — 

''The tomb is situated at the top of a valley, about three miles, I 
ihonld think, from James's Town, (off which the vessels anchor,) and 
about a mile and a half from Longwood, the place at whidi he 
leaided. The grave is level with the smface, and is covered with 
two or three flat stones, used formerly as his kitchen hearth. The 
grave is enclosed with an iron railing, over which hang two weeping 
willows, and underneath which he was wont to sit. There were for- 
merly three of these willows, but one has decayed, and the remaining 
two seem also to be giving wa^. The ground around the grave, to 
the extent of about forty feet, is enclosed by a neat wooden railhig. 
Close by the grave there is a sentry-box^ where a record is kept, in 
which visitors insert their names, and such remarks as may occur to 
them. The wdl at which Napoleon daily drank is situated a little 
ikrther up the valley. The attendant is an old sergeant, whose cot- 
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In France, though it was uncourtly to speak of 
Inm in hi^h places, yet his name remained a spell to 
rouse the hearts of tiie nation. The eyes of the old 
soldiers glistened as they spake of their " little 
corporal;"' in the meanest houses might be found 
busts and portraits of the Emperor, while thousands 
refiised to believe that he was aead, and lived on in 
the hope that he would soon return to France, and 
make her glorious as before. Even so late as 1848, 
^ht years after his body had been brought to Paris, 
manv votes were given in favour of his nephew as 
President of the Bepublic, under the impression that 
they were given in favour of the Emperor himsel£ 
Numerous petitions were presented, praying for the 
abolition of the decree which exiled the Buonaparte 
family, and for the removal of the Emperor's remains 
to Franca But the Bourbons could not free them* 
selves from the terror of that great name, and the 
prayer of the petitioners was for many years refused. 
But i^ 1840^ Ji&er one branch qf l^e Bourbons '^ 
bgen expeUed^^and the head of another branch , wl^g 
hadrogedbnge^^ 

iSdoeen raiseoto the throne, a negotiation^, w^ 
cgnear wijh Me Britist-^vexmnent for^the , ^^^ 
oflJih&Jtfiudx. of Napoleon to Pjga&^_ThejDHnme 
TT;][!2Jg t^r at. F r ai f> f ^ »^' that period was M. Tbiers^jeou) 
tEeFrench am basMwior at TiOjodon, T>y whom the 
n egotiatio ns^jKS'e" conducted, was TfiT. iGFuizotjj' botjb 

m en of ^th e P^^P^^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ ^JS?^ 
political officeTtKylBe' force of their genius and th^ 

powe?"or^eii- pens, and both of whom in after years 

tage (with tbat of anothtr yetemi) stands a hw paoes fiurtlmr on, 
suntmoded by a neat vegetable garden. The place altogether it 
extremely beautifhl, and its quiet and deep stillness has a most hal- 
lowing and imposing inflnenoe on the mind. The hills on eaoh side 
of the valley are covered with whins;, which were in foil bloasoni »t 
the period of my visit — a rich and pleasing nght to one newly 
released, as I then was, from viewing, day after day, merely the 
expansive sheet of water by which we were on every hand sor- 
x^eunded." 



' 
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'bittejIjL-fixgerieucftd.Jihat . Frewii^.fickleft«tas^.l0[hicii 
asatS- COptributed tQ.diag. Mapoleoji .dpwft^JJie 
feitjaL -gggenimeiit jyas represented bj^Lord Pahner- 
ston, then secretaiy for foreign affairs ; aiid on 12tli 
May, 1840, it wias intimated to the French chambers 
tE^^lifi. consent of thQ. British government hayipg 
been obtained, a Ereoph squadroci, under the. com- 
mand of the Prince de JoinviQe, son of Louis Philij^, 
then King of. the French^ would be dispatched to 
bji^jtliejcegaains of Napoleon from St Selena to 
J^W^ The squadron consisted of "three vessels of 
war, La Belle Poule, Favourite, and TOreste. They 
arrived at St. Helena on the 8th October. The 
British government had sent out a vessel, the Dolphin, 
to assist in the removal, and it had been three months 
at St Helena before the French squadron arrived. 
The commissioneis chaxged with the airangemente 
forremoving the body onboard the Prince de Jomville s. 
frigate, La Belle Poule, were the Count de Charbot 
on the part of the French, and Captain Alexander, 
of the Boyal Engineers, on the part of the English. 
Some.pf thQs^ who had shared the exile of NapQl^coji 
anHThad teen nresent at lus funeral in 1822, were on 
B^a; the squaaron. They were Marshal Bertrana 
^od. his. son, General Gourgaud, a son of Las Cbs^^ 
and the old and faithful servant Marchand. 

When ..the Prince de Joinville went on shore to 
'^siL^Ke^h^^^ where Napoleon spent His last days, a 
scene was presented well calculated to corifijin aff thp 
complaints that^Jhgd been made by Napoleon and his 
followers,* and which could not Tail to annoy^ if it 
did not exasperate, a Frenchman, even though that 
Frenchman was a Bourbon, and a "member of the 
fainily whom Napoleon had driven into exile. The 
buildmgs at Lonffwood were iii the most dilapidated 
state; no care had been taken to preserve them ; no 
attention had even been bestowed in making them 
look decent on the arrival of the French officers. 
The saloon was used as a threshing-floor, the library 
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tad been converted into a granary, and thejoom in 
tnresEinff-machine. It would be rivinff the officials 

f~ ■ ■-,- "-«- •""'C^i ■■ 1 I — 111 Jill, I ■■"'1 ^ w 

at St. Helena credit for too much ingenuity if we 
were to suppose that the buildings were prepa/red 
in this way on purpose to annoy and irritate the 
French. The neglect to put them in order, and the 
carelessness about their repair, were evidently pure 
neglect and pure carelessness, and arose from the want 
of that taste for sentimental display of which the French 
have so much and the English so little. The Prince ^ 
however, loo ked at th e rooms, and_yery' wisely ji- 
fraijied from ffivrnt? expression to his feelmffsT" 
':^thra'g^an#miL-7OT7aisIiF^^^ body 

having been made, it was decided to commence pro- 
ceedings at twelve o'clock on the night of the 14th of 
October, 1840, as it would then be exactly a quarter of a 
century since Napoleon had arrived at St. Helena. 
The French and English commissioners were present; 
Bertrand, Gourgaud, and Marchand were there, and 
Bertrand, in particular, watched the proceedings in 
a very fever of excitement, while a strong body of 
men were collected with shovels and pickaxes. The 
night was wet and dark, but there was no high 
wind ; occasionally the moon peered through an open- 
ing in the clouds, and shed a feeble glare on the 
anxious group collected with lanterns round the tomb. 
As the hour of midnight struck, the sailors, 

" By the glimmering moonbeam's misty light, 
Ajid the lanterns dimly burning," 

commenced the work of disinterment. This was 
much more difficult than had been at first supposed. 
Those who buried the Emperor had done their duty 
well, and had fixed the coffin so deep and so firm, 
that it might be supposed they expected it would not 
be disturbed till the "last trinnp of the archangel" 
should summon the Emperor before a higher power 
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than he had ever met on eazth. Vigilantly guarded, 
too, had been those ashes^ and until that dark October 
night, no hand had violated the sacredness of Napo- 
leon's tomb. The moon went down, the darkness 
passed away, the sun arose, and still the men were at 
work. It was half-past eight ere the coffin was 
raised. It was then carefully examined by the com- 
missioners, by Bertrand, and others. The four coffins 
were severally opened ; everything was found pre- 
<dsely as Bertrand and Antommarchi had left them. 
The body was in an excellent state of preservation ; 
the features, though slightly swollen, were perfectly 
recognisable, and the right hand lay quietly on the 
breast The &ce wore an expression of CEdm, dignified 
repose ; no trace of suffering or of pain was there; it 
was the same changeless face that had gazed on 
victory and defeat, on Wagram and Waterloo, that 
had looked down on kings and emperors at Tilsit, and 
had embraced the eagle of the imperial guard at 
Fontainebleau. There is perhaps no man, woman, or 
child in this country to whom that face is not famiUar. 
In Englan d, the only country that had never faltered 
in fesists^ce to his power, the only country which his 
arms could not reach, the only country that refused 
his alliance, ey§n th^j^^the most common chimyft^ 
omamgnt is 2k bust, the most common waQ pcNptrait 
a print, oi the "great Emperor of France. 
-Kfeajli^gbe^STepl^d iii the co%8,was 
conveyed on board the Belle Poule, where it was 
received, by the Prince de Joinville, and on the 18th 
of October the squadron sailed with the precious 
burden for France. 

And here it will not be out of place to cast a brief 
glance at the events that occurred during that quarter 
of a century that elapsed between the time when the 
living Napoleon arrived at Si Helena^ cm board a 
British man-of-war, to the time when the dead Niq^o* 
leon was carried from it on board a French frigate. 

Europe during that time had enjoyed a period of 
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comparative repose. The greatest political changes 
had taken place in France. Qeographically speaiking 
she was reduced to her former limits, hut the great 
island of San Domingo, in the West Indies, had gone 
from her power, and for that loss her acquisitions in 
Algeria afforded no compensation. She still retained 
a position among the 6rst states of £urope ; but the 
oljier powers had far less dread and suspicion of 
France than they entertained in the days of the Em- 
peror. Even during that very year, 1840, England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia had concluded a treaty 
relative to the affiiirs of the Ecust, to which France 
was no party, and in connexion with which she con- 
sidered herself so neglected that a continental war 
was apprehended. Had Napoleon been alive he 
would have been amazed to learn that during that 
year the fortress of Acre, on the Syrian coast, which 
with all his skill and power he had been unable to 
subdue, which checked his dream of a great eastern 
empire, and which after that time had been consi- 
dered impregnable, had surrendered, after a short 
siege, to British soldiers and seamen. Nor would his 
amazement have been less when he found seated on 
the French throne a man who was only four years 
younger than himself; a scion of the house of 
Bourbon, whose father had fallen under the guillotine 
during the first revolution ; who himself had fought 
under Dumouriez at Jemappes; who had taught 
mathematics in Switzerland, and French in America; 
and who had wandered over Europe as an exile for 
many long years. 

T he km g (Louig ^XYIIL);^^ who was restored in 
181^ taH not long enjoyed the throne when deg^tli. 
caDeaiirm away, and Charles X.^ his brother, suc- 
ceededi But the "ju^GM blindness^' of the Bourbon 
racewas inherited by hirn, andJxiL attemptioig Jo put 
down" the. Jiierty oi^Ke^resSjJbe^ lost his crown and 
fled;, like others of his house,, ia HolyTooT?alace.ilL. 
ESinburgh., Loids Philijgpe^e head gf^ 
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brajich of the Bourbons, had been called to the throne^ 
and lor ten years 'Bad ruled' tHe country witTTSrainess 
aiid .moderation. France under him, thougE she 
earned no new laurels, yet lost none of the old, and 
herpeople lived both prosperous and happy. 

^e old boundaries of the other Europeaii^ powers 
remamed ju3_befpre^yJti^ kings who warr ed. 

againgbl N apoleon w e^e gone. Tte two Qeoig^ of 
iSgland had paid the ^eat debt of nature ; Alex- 
ander ofRuigia died three years after NapoleSfi, 
aiid. Nicholas was now'^Czar ; Tredeiick oF l^ussia 
died pidv a few jponths before .the JEmperor'sHbody 
Wr^yed fromSt. Hele^, ^dfiveSffi^ 
■|^mfiisL.N§polBpn^s .fatiifirriDi-raw^. had . expired, .,ftt 
Jchonbrunn. In Italy, four popes had reigned and 
died; Spain had been distracted with a war of 
succession, and the throne J^f Sweden and Norway 
was filled by Bernadotte, one of NapoTe6n^m"^EalB. 
^"Scrbss the sea the TTnit,Pf^^f.5^f^„q f^f 'r^j}ffl( At^ajJpa 

were aSvancing with^ giant sLrides to the dominion ,^ 
tfiat cpntmgat ; while the old Spanish States of South 
.ijinerica had fought for and won their independence ; 
&azil hatd thrown . off its allegiance to Portugal, 
iJecome an empire, and the Jarst Emperor .ijijd 
married^ a daughter of Eugene Beauha^oiT; the 
l£under of English cannon in China had wakened 
that ancient people out of a long sleep, and British 
conquest was proceeding fast in Northern India. 

But though the map of Europe still retained the 
same boundary lines, though forms of government 
remained unchanged, and no notice of great victories 
was foimd in the record of those five and twenty 
years, yet the victories men had gained by the appli- 
cations of science and skill transcended in importance 
all those ever won by the sword, and promised to 
work a greater revolution than could be effected, 
either by the force of arms, or the power of an en- 
raged people. Napoleon had been celebrated for 
rapid travelling ; but hi8 rapid travelling was slow 
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compared with the speed of the railway train, of which 
even in his latest days he had never heard ; in 1804* 
he had laughed to scorn the proposals of Fulton to 
convey by steam power, against wind and tide, the 
army of France from Boulogne to Sussex ; but in 1840 
vessels on Fulton's plan were crossing the broad 
Atlantic in defiance of tides and weather, with won- 
derful speed and marvellous regularity. The nations 
had been brought nearer each other; victories had 
been gained over time and space ; and though the 
greatest man of his age slept the sleep of death, yet 
mankind moved on in that steady career of progress 
which no earthly power that has ever yet appeared 
can either stop or stay. 

On 29th No v., 1840, th e sq uadron with the 
remains of Napoleon on board arrived at Cherboui^. 
Unthe 8th December the body was conveyed to the 
stearner La Normandie, by which it was brought to 
Havre. From thence it was transported up the 
Seine to Paris on board another steamer. La Dorade. 
The banks of the Seine were crowded by an enthu- 
siastic multitude, who welcomed with great demonstra- 
tions of joy the body of the Emperor. It arrived at 
Paris on 14th December, and was borneTnTaT^E^rie 
from^ffiTsteamer through cr^ 
tSTEeTToEeriTes InvaTSes, J[t was an extraoriiinarv 




m strationsjgt jo^. n tear s wer e suea mey were 
tears^^Tfflallhess, ' not^oTsoirow, for tEe"T)ifEemessof 
deatn had long been past and forgotten, ^^nd no 
emotion was leit save tnat oi exultation that he who 
naa long slept far away irom r ranee had returned*, 
and that the t rench people had now possession of the 
bodj 01 nim who had made their country at once 
the ^jgTory, jestV^ of tHe.world.'' 'The pall- 

bearers were HafsTials Oudinot and Bertrand, Admiral 
Molitor, and General Roussini. But among that great 
crowd was one weak and feeble man borne in a chair, 
wEb in spite of §jc^ age had come to teJke 
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Ijartin the ceremony. This was MarshoJ MoQgey ; he 
who haiTacted with valour ^nd skill in the brfefout 
well-ifougEt campai^ . p£ 1814. A few other of Uapb- 
leoiTs bm^misurshals were there ; Soult, Oudinot^ and A &r- 
jOaontZJj^t y.eiy.few of his_old companlonsrin arms had 
sur yjyed to that day. Augereau died in 1816, while 
peai^AiUy cultivating his ^tate ; Berthier had thrown 
himself out of a window and been killed, seventeen 
days before the battle of Waterloo ; Davoust died in 
1823 ; Jourdan in 1833 ; Macdonald, who firmly 
refused to join Napoleon on his return from Elba, 
died only a month before the body was removed from 
St. Helena ; Massena, after having to defend himself 
by pamphlets from charges brought against him by 
the Mayor of Marseilles, died at Paris in 1817 ; and 
immediately a fterWaterlopr Ney , " tfc^ bravfigt j[>fjj^ft 
bra ve, was shot T)y sentence of a courtiiiiaishfti) 

a'BPgalmg to •i^^j'J'PT^ ?-{^" p^gt^nty 

The &otel des^invalides was crowded when the 
body was about to be brought in. The king and all 
the members of the rpyaj familj,, jthe"peers 6i Fran^, 
£he members of the ijh&mber of deputies. .jPJQ tbft 
OTeat civil and ecclesiastical functionaries of thejrealm^ 
fiScT an immense assemblage of office^^a^^ civilians 
were present. The sailors oFTja Selle Poule taving 
brought in 1Ehe body, the Prince. d§ J oinvme^^ 
it to the kijjg^, saying, "Sire, I present the body, of 
tEe Emperor NaTOleon ;^^ to which the tmgreplied, 
'^Treceive it in the'^ hS&ne of France." A sreat reli- 

^ - I'll .•--* »•,• ,.* -' ..^- ^ ^p « «^ 

f'lous^ ceremony, conducted by the Archbishop of 
aris, followed.. The body lay in state tiH the' ^!t& 
February, 1841, visited by thousands of the Frendi 
people, and by strangers. It was then placed intibe 
chapel of St Jerome, in the Tnvflides, wherelTnow 
lies. 
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CHAPTER n. 



NAPOLEON'S WIFE AND CHILD. 

MARIE-LOUISE, ARCHDUCHESS OF AUSTRIA, EMPRESS 
OF FRANCE, ARCHDUCHESS OF PARMA. 

Nature of the marriages of Napoleon with Josephine and Marie - 
Louise ; conduct of Marie-Louise on the downfall of the Emperor ;. 
her marriage with Count Nappey; her resid^ioe at Parma; 
her death ; the son of Napoleon ; mode in which his early yean 
were spent ; his education imder Don Miguel ; his eaeemess for 
information about his &ther ; his residence at Schonbrunn ; 
illness and death. 

There are few historians who would not, if it were 
justifiable, omit firom their pages all mention of Marie- 
Louise, Archduchess of Austria^ the second wife of 




woman. Ffoni the very first, her marriage with me 
!ESperor was a mer e state ^manoeu vre ; a paltry^eoe 
of Eurojpean jgolicy that couKT^only b^^cj^^ 
B y tb^ act drmjusfice whicK annulled the marria^ of 
JosephSfi TKe'lwo alirances present a most marte3" 
contrast. The first with Josephine was one of affec- 
tion and love ; the second was one of convenience ; 
the first wife was brUliant and active, and hi^^yi^^^^ 
lustre on her husbaiid's court ^ the second wife was 
dull and passive^ and her lustre was merelj the reflec- 
tion of the Emperor's fame. Josephine gave Napo- 
leonlier^and and heart when his fortunes were low, 
and his future destiny uncertain. Marie-Louise gave 
her hand, little of heart had she to give, when the 
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fortunes of the Emperor had reached their highest 
point, and his future destiny seemed imclouded and 
clear ; the first wife adhered to her husband through 
good report and ill, even to the last ; the second 
wife deserted him as soon as misfortune came. It vrB& 
in an evil hour that Josephine was cast away, for after 
it, the star of Napoleon gradually, but surely, declined. 

If ever a marriage of convenience was happy, it was 
an exception to the rule. The only reason that Na- 
poleon could allege for breaking through the tender 
ties that bound him to Josephine was, that in discard- 
ing her he was sacrificing tis personal interests and 
feelings to those of France. But a man with the 
intellect of the Emperor might have known that if he 
could so readily break the ties that bound him to a 
wife, he need not expect that the Emperor of Austria 
would be less scrupulous in breaking the ties that 
bound him to a son-in-law, and that, when policy re- 
quired. Napoleon would be sacrificed by Francis, with 
tax less ceremony and remorse than Napoleon sacri- 
ficed Josephine. Nor could Marie-Louise expect 
much happiness from an alliance in which she was a 
mere passive instrument in her father's hand, from a 
marriage with a man she had never seen, who had 
twice conquered her native land, and whom the other 
powers of Europe regarded with jealousy, hatred, and 
fear. But the Emperor " by gazing on himself had 
grown blind,'" else he would have seen that to divorce 
a true-hearted wife, in order to marry another whose 
royal birth was her only recommendation, was to re- 
pudiate the very principle which had raised him to the 
first place among the crowned heads of Europe. Per- 
haps Marie-Louise is not to be so harshly judged. 
From her youth, inexperience, and weak mind, she 
probably knew not her true position, or, if she did 
know it, had not the force of character to change it. 
Marie-Louise was a very different woman from Marie- 
Antoinette. 

After the abdication of Napoleon at Fontainebleao. 
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he n ever saw his wife or chi l d. Mari e-Louige^. went 
fo lome batbs in (JermsuiyT^her son was canieiLlsP 
Vienna*^ A t these bath s she fi rst became a cguainted. 
mth t!?(5>unt"Keipperg, a manjyh o seems toTiav e^aS 
Utile but ajjyfiaiasom^ ta. rgcpmmend him7 anH 

wEo was attached to Marie-Louise^aa _a gentl emSoIV 
sg y ana g uard, r^*^"ft^b^ bftf^PV«<^. .th^ all ied powe rs 
cSnsLderea lum a fit man for that kind of duty. After 
N ^oieonl eft Elba/ this man made Marie-Louise sign 
aU^aiafi on TEaf^e was iiot privy to lier husbanaa 
pr6c^ 3ing8, and that she knew nouiln^ of his plans. 
Thw^^[dj51D^ have been extorted from her under 
t^^pfetenceTnal^t was necessary to her safety; bi^t 
stir ^y the allied powers knew^the Archduchess of 
AXSmsTtSo^welT' t6 ' stand mTear o? her. She affer- 
wards went oh a journey to Switzerland with this 
same count ; and in his oompauy, or perhaps, more pro- 
perly speaking, under his aurveUlance, she undertook 
various other journeys of pleasure. While Napoleon 
was pining on the rock of St. Helena, nis cold and 
cajfeless wBtfe^^ was seen in gay assembhes, hanging 
oSTThe arm ' of "this 'Gerihah count. ' When^ the 
duchies of Panna;,"nacentia, ahdTtuiastalla were given 
ta her for support, she^was accoi^panied to, Mr. n^F 
dominions by Neippefg, in the capacity of chamber- 




*' And the ex-Empress grew as ea; a wife." 

In the regular order of succession, her son, the 
young Napoleon, ought to have succeeded her ; but 
not^^ly was the boy prevented from living with 
his mother, but he was debarteJTrom aH' succession 
to his, m other's territories. These the allies "would 
give to her for life only : at her death they were to 
pass to a Portuguese branch of the house of Bourbon. 

CountNeipperg died in 185ia,.Md.M^^ 
a&ffiin a widow. She ruled over her little territories 
with the passive mildness that seemed to belong to 
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hsc character ; and thee subjects of " Parma's pastond 

realm of cheese'" found Ii^ if any fault mth het 

admisistratkm. If her nature oooM be roused ai all, 

it must hare beea agitated to its d^His nvben Ae 

beard wafted from me Seme aaad across ^be Alps 

the exulting shouts mdi Krhich the Fiitench nation 

-vidoomed the body of the Empeior — the body of 

him who had once called her by the endftaTingname of 

wife, biit whose ad^^rsity and exile she had never 

idiared, and to whom, in one word, gbe had not been 

true. Many will excase h^ by saying that her &thesr^s 

commands were sudithat she coiddnot act ot^ierwiBe ; 

and this plea might avail, if it did not contrast so 

strongly with the conduct of the daughter of the Duke 

of Wurtembezg, who had marcied J»x)me, the young^t 

/ l»'other of Napoleon, and who had once be^i King <^ 

/ Westjdialia. When, after Ihe &S. ^f Napdbcm, the 

\ duke commanded his daughter to divcax^ hexself 

from J^ome, the noble wife refused, in a letter in 

which heroic firmness was blended witii filial afiSdctkm* 

She had acc^)ted Jerome as a husband, die WKfte 

; to the duke, not as her own dioioe, but as the 

''- dioiceof h^ father; she had dbeyed himth^ but 

j ^e could not obey him now. Her husband had 

' shared with her his throne, she would share with him 

his exile, and nothing but foi^ce would drag her fr^m 

his side. If Marie-Louise had used language like 

this — ^language which as a wife and a mother it was 

her duty to use — ^the Emperor of Austria would 

; surely, ratha: than go down to posterity as devoid of 

: all fatherly feelings, have acceded, like the Duke of 

: Wurtemberg, to tiie wishes of his daughter. 

Marie-Louise's life flowed on uimoticed and un-. 
cared for. Her son, the King of Rome, died in 1832, 
but she survived mm for fifteen jears, and died jaj^ 
rrth' December, 1847, in her fifty-sixth year. It was,, 
perhaps, well for her that she did "n6£ live a few years 
longer, fiw e^en she must have felt a pang when^the 
successor of her 'StEer *was forced 'te'lJbdicate his 
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throae^ a nd the heir of ber first husband waaelected by 
aoclamatioii Preadeat jQif th e French B epublia The 
leading lounxal of JliUrope in noticmg^ her death 
emress^ft^ Jh§ .^gSaa^M^^ which she was 

regarded. Oi the iLnmress Mane-Louise it may be 
saacl, giat nothing m her^m e3fieaBae ^^lEk e the^ 
fei^^ngTC She had liveSTto be v«ry neaily Ihe 
longest reigning sovereign in JbiUrope ; for nearly 
tihirt-y-foiiir years have .cJapsed smce she exchanged 
for the portion of an archduchess her share in the^ 
throne of the French empire. In that period she has 
done little more than indulge the obscure passiouB 
and narrow feelings which formed a singular contrast 
to the glare of ^ansitory q^lendour thrown over her 
mamage and her French reign/^* 



THE KING OF BOME, NAPOLEON n., THE I>UZE 

OF EEICHSTADT. 

This unhappy boy, when a mere infant twovgars oldi 
was separated from his motlj^ and taken to Schon- 
brunn by his ffnandiatner. Here he was surrounded 
by attendants^ whose duty it was to \vitnnoIa from 
Turn aH" infbiTnation of Tils origin a!id oFflie great 
<teS^'oF his father. EverythiaS likely to convey the 

_, _ «ii» Ill ■■' _" '»-'"""r^.," \u iiiniiiirtfaiii'riT"'" - J lil II -tri> 



ffigB^sJ' mlormg^on to the child thatne was the so^ 

oftheT 

and w 



o TjIiQ^n^w as, that theJEpaperor was Tus grandfather 
a n5 ManQL Lomseniis ^ mptEeri ^ TTay,^ to'' sucK^an 
extent was this'surveillance'cajned, that .he was f or- 
mally interdictedfrojai jS)eaking to any one but his 

ff|,i,i »i.wi<i«,m,i,Mmn»"i>iiiii»i<' ' "■■Kiji ■■!. ,11 ■!_, ,jgjii I ii-n-.iiiTWf-rimi.ii..n|ii . ,,^i miwiMi 

governor, and not one of .lus,. att^poaftts dared ..to. 
answer one of his Questions^ J-his conduct. lar from 
regressing^nTy e curiosity- it rpade 

him moody and melancholy, and drove him to, com- 
ndune with his own sad and solitary thoughts. What 

* Timea, Uonday, 2.7th December, 1847. 
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strange questions must that Loy have asked in ' Ihe 
gloomy splendour of the Austrian palace ! Who vrg^B 
he that was surrounded with so much mystery ? Why 
we the servants prevented from answeJnglis qu J 
tions? Who wag his father? What was going on 
in the great world around him ? But no response 
came, and he was left to his own childish thoughts 
until his governor was changed. 

This new governor was Don Miguel of Portugal, a 
man whose name is weU known in the history of the 
revolutions and civil wars of that country. This prince 
left Lisbon in 1824, and sought refuge at Vienna, 
where he was appointed governor of the young Na- 
poleon. It would be difficult to tell what peculiar 
qualifications he had for such a duty, unless it be 
his want of qualifications was his best recommen- 
dation. He had neither, a fine nor a highly- 
cultivated mind ; his store of knowledge wais small, 
and his habits were certainly not models for a 
virtuous prince. But with allWs faults Don Miguel 
had a hurnan heart; anHTTwas'nol'TS^Qg^ 
touched with compassion .for Tiis "puj)it^Qj|I3Siffl?- 
mined to Ratify his desire for knowledge^^^ as far as lay 
m his power,^ ^u\JI tiat he )^mw pf the careef pl']^ 
Emperor he told in secret to the son. ^e described 
Uorsica,yj^apoleon^iaiTnplace^ oi the young 

a^Hery officer who distinguished mmseliTat loiSon ; 
oT'ffie'^bung general who quelled the m oSHua tEb 
streets 6f Paris ; of***tli"e campaign^ TEa^^?^ t^e^ 
Mdg^^dn:dm^a,nd 6f Areola, and (5f ffie^Ti^^^ 
oSfJllMyTThen he cEahged the scene to tlie sa^daj)f 
E gypt an d the waters of the ancient Nile: oLibe 
? mighty pyramids, and the words used by N'apoleon 
/ under their shadow as he led his soldiers to victory 
; against the Mamelukes; then he came back to Paris, 
; described the overthrow of the Directory, and the 
\ appointment of Napoleon by the almost universal 
; voice of France to the highest office in the kingdom ; 
. nor could he fail to speak of the brilliant Josephine ; 
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\ of Hortense and Pauline ; of Lucien, the headstrong 
; and independent ; and of Louis, the thoughtful and 
{ the grave : then he spoke of the glories of the empire 
' and of the victories gained over kings ; of Austerlitz, 
; that humbled Austria; of Jena, that qrushed the 
\ hopes of Prussia ; of the campaign in Spain, that gave 
• Joseph the crown of that country ; and of the victories 
^ that made Murat king of Naples ; and then, approach- 
I ing a period dear to the listener, he told of the 
' marriage of Napoleon with Marie-Louise, and of the 
joy felt by all France when the listener was born ; how 
his title was King of Home, and that Napoleon had 
abdicated the empire of France in his favour: he spok^ 
also of disasters ; of the buminj^ of Moscow and the 
awful Russian retreat ; of the exue to Elba; of Water- 
\ loo, and of the consummation of the great tragedy 
j in the captivity md the death, only two years befor^ 
' of the Emperor at St Helena. 

The result was what Don Miguel might have ex* 
pecteA A blind man on whom the gif t^ of sight h ad 
fiuddj^nly^lieen.. bestpxYfid. coaHTnoT^WeTndmge^^ in 
gifiiaJtej:j:agtui:e§, ^ But tl^ese were lmxe3^itff tears oj 
jgge^ejgaj^te^r.WjQkaced;. the reason of ih& 
secr^§£was„plaim.^ife^j^ the fj^i 

Dittemess of his poaitioj^; he ,was the true Emjperoj 
of. FyauQ.^ j!^t he was a „pQQr captive in his gjan3P 
faEKer's house, surrounded by people wKoJjeere con--' 

^Eis n^ ts, but to keep him in ignorance of Ihem^ 
3?he spirit of cimositythat Don MigueThad" awakened 
he found himself unable to quelL His own informa- 
tion was soon exhausted, and he was compelledt 
flgg^etly to procure^ not only books relating to the 
JJmperof, '^but also accui'ate tidings of the BuonjEU 
j^te family. The bulletins and proclamations ami 
aiJdresses to the army were esgecially studied_„hy thQ 
ybiing Napoleon. *Eit tlie great secret that the boy 
knew^all could ibl^e kept long. It is true that the 
severe discipline to wEcH heTiswi been subjected, had 
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given him a power ovjg big tongue almoetsngeihxi- 

iMSnferbl^^OTr3nve2n5eyoi^ 

n ew ann oyance, he exclaimed: — 

** yyiiat go'^^y ^ w5E^^ make of m e ? Do th&^ 
think T^av?the head (rf my^fetEefT' ^^^ 

TEe Emperor was alarme9[ smd lie soon found that 
yoai^ Napoleon knew alL Don M^uel was dis- 

lEechange came too late, smd it wa sjFouM neb^Siy 
to give flroater liberty to Napoleon'TElMirTLt^Jie^Sie 
time, however, it was caremlly arranged that wmie 
}m curiosity should be fully gratified, any informatkMi 
conyeyed to him should be aecompaoied by to Aus- 

^JNapoIe.on iQ its worst lights and to give themmd 
of the son a bia» rather against thairm*tav6ur^ of ma 
;^EEei\ His important position as' Cte heir^oF j^apo- 
leon aHcTlblie' chier^of tfie "Buonaparte faiftiJx-C^d 
^gt be congejije d^ but that importance was held up 
before the boy as a thing of such magnitude as to be 
overwhelming to his weak mind, and to require that 




mm. As he was not to succeed his mother, some 
^&tes in Bohemia, of the yearly value of 26,WOt 
were assigned to him. When the. reYplfltiORiji.. 



i;kii 



c%irrecITn France, he was greatk agitated, and tfeere 
fin*Be liMe douW that h^^ he iuherite4,,.^aI^Sli& 
sfraigtt instead of his mother's weakness, he would 
ffieii nave appeared in Paris. But he was, KkeTffaiie- 
Xibuise, a patient, passive instrument in hisgrand&ther'a 
liands, and he r emained jnietly at Vienna. It is 
i^ted that one of his cousms, a daughter of Caroline, 
in whom the Buonaparte spirit st^ lived, tried to 
0peQ a correspondence with him, and that s^e even 
<me day suddenly appeared in the palace and kissed 
hsB hand. But the young Napoleon was too CMrofa Hy 
watched, and was too deficient in spirit, to engage in 
aay sch^ooes that had not his grandfather's sanction. 
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He became a mbitiou s^f mili tary distincti on, and 
enteredTIie ^Sustnan armyjnBut ^^Jewas treated 
iSe'aT'SSiIdr HisTeStK na^ alwa^^^ and 

tE5" attemjpt to follow the military footsteps of his 
father, only made his health weaker. T^e^disease, con- 
wmffitimi. gradually gained upon himpuntir"JuIy, 
lot>2^5^nen ne aiecl, at tne age oi ei 
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CHAPTER III 



MADAME BUONAPARTE, AND THE FAMILIES OP 

JOSEPH AND LUCIEN. 



Besidenoe of Napoleon's mother in Rome; her death; residence of 
Joseph Buonaparte in America ; his pursuits ; visits to Europe ; 
death at Florence ; his children ; Lucien ; residence at fiome ; 
bis occupations ; death ; his children, Charles, the ornithologist, 
Louis, Pierre, Charlotte, Lady Dudley Stuart, Mrs. Wyse. 

When the Emperor fell, his mother went to Borne 
with her half-brother, Cardinal Fesch, Archbishop of 
Lyons. In the papal city, she continued, with scarcely 
any interruption, to reside during the remaining years 
of her life. An accident which she sustained in 1830, 
while walking in her garden, made the last years of 
her life very painful, and she died at Rome on 26th. 
April, 1836, at the advanced age of eighty-six. What 
a checquered life was hers ! In her girlish days she 
had been the beauty of Corsica : when she became a 
wife, she had to follow her husband through great 
trials and dangers, but not great enough to quell h^ 
dauntless spirit: she was, while still young, left a 
widow with eight children, to support whom she 
stn^gled hard ; she lived to see these children raised 
to the highest ranks of earthly greatness and gran- 
deur, and she lived also to see them fall more sud- 
denly than they rose ; but throughout her long career 
no prosperity could raise, no adversity could depress^ 
her calm, inaomitable spirit 
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JOSEPH BTTONAPABTE AND HIS FAMILT. 

• 

Joseph accompanied Napoleon to the searcoast, when 
he meditated his escape to America; and after he 
had surrendered to Captain Maitland, Joseph sue* 
ceeded in eluding the watchfulness of the British ves- 
sels, and arrived at New York in September, 1815, 
His wife, Julie Clary, daughter of a merchant at Mar^* 
seilles, and sister of the wife of Bemadotte, removed 
to Switzerland. He had two daughters, Charlotte 
Napoleon, and Charlotte Zenaide, the flatter of whom 
was married in 1822 at Brussels, to Charles, son of 
liucien Buonaparte, and author of the beautiful works 
on American ornithology. 

On his arrival in America, Joseph assumed the 
name of the Count de Survilliers. He invested con- 
siderable sums in land in the state of Pennsylvania, 
and occupied himself diligently in its cultivation. His 
amiable manners and up^ght conduct seemed him the 
respect of his fellow-citizens, and when he departed 
in 1832 for Europe, much regret was expressed. His 
wife had continued to reside in Switzerland, and it 
was strange that she did not join him in America, 
But it is remarkable that not one of the female mem- 
bers of the Buonaparte family ever left Europe, and 
the men always floated back to the old world as if 
by a kind of instinct. It was supposed that his visit 
to Europe in 1832 was made in consequence of the 
death of the Duke of Beichstadt, as that event had 
made Joseph the Emperor's heir. As he had no male 
children, and as Lucien and his family were excluded 
from the succession, the inheritance after him went to 
the family of Louis, whose heir at that time was 
Louis Napoleon, the present (1852) President of 
France. Joseph giving up all idea of a public life, the 
young Louis thus became the Emperor's political heir, 

Joseph returned to America in 1835, where he re-? 
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sided for six years longer; he returned to Europe, 
and died at Florence, in August, 1844. 



FAMILY OF LUCIElf . 

Of all the hrothersof Napideon, Lucien stood least in 
fear of hi& power, and was least disposed to submit 
to his wilL He had refused to divorce his wife U> 
please tike Emperor, even though the reward was to 
be a crown and a kingdom, and other equally inde- 
pendent acts had caused him often to be in disgrace 
with the imp^ court. But Lucien's happiness did 
not depend upon courtly favour. He had a firm and 
faithful friend in Pope Pius YII. ; and when hiB 
presence was not desired in France he retired to 
Kome, where, under the title of the Prince of Canino, 
he occupied himself in literary pursuits^ especiallf 
with the compositic» of an epic poem on Charlemagne. 
His children by his first wife were two daughters, 
Charlotte Marie and Christine Egypta, and by his 
seoond wife, Charies Luden, Paul Marie, Louis, Pierre 
Antoine, and Letitia. 

The misfortunes of Napoleon in 1814 revived the 
brotherly feelings of Lucien, and he addressed several 
letters to the Emperor while he was in exile at Elba. 
When Napoleon was again seated on the throne, 
Lucien was sent by the Pope to obtain firom the 
Emperor the removal of the Neapolitan troops from 
the papal states: On his return from this mission he 
was arrested and imprisoned at Turin, but the influ* 
CTice of the Pope speedily procured his liberty ; he 
continued to occupy himself with literature and art, 
and prosecuted with great zeal excavations in search 
of the Etruscan antiquities. He died at Yiterbo, in 
June, 1840, the same year that the remains of his^ 
brother were brought to Paris. 

His eldest son, Uharles Lucien, married at Brussdbi^ 
OML 29th June, 1822, his cou^, Charlotte Zenaide, 
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cknighter of Joseph Buonaparte. He then pro- 
ceeded to the United States, where he devoted 
himself to the stndj of natural history. In 1825 he 
pubHshed at Philadelphia the first volume of his great 
^ork o» American Ornithology, the condnding 
volume of which appeared in 18331 He is still alive, 
and has attended many meetings of the British Asso^ 
(satiofiy where his resemblance to the Emperor has. 
slmdk many visitors. His brother, Paul Marie, 
soi^ht adventures in a different field. When the 
Greek war of independence broke out in 1827, he 
hastened to give the Greeks the assistance of hil( 
name and his sword. He was wdl received by 
Admiral Cochrane, the conm^ander of the British 
fleet, to whom hij9 father had been well known. 
The admiral made him second in command of a. 
frigate, and he conducted himself with great pru- 
dence, bravery, and skill. The accidental discharge 
of pistols in his cabin deprived him of life, and 
he was buried at Navarino. His brother Louis 
devoted himself to the study of chemistry and 
mineralogy, in which he soon acquired considerable 
eminence. The other brothers, Pierre and Antoine, 
were of a much more restless disposition. The 
former especially was a hot-headed adventurer. In 
1831 he proceeded to America, where, through the in- 
fluence of his brother Joseph, he obtained from General 
Santander the appointment of major in the army of 
New Grenada. There, under the gigantic shadow of 
the Andes, and Within a few leagues of the equator, 
the nephew of the Emperor fought bravely against the 
legions of Spain. When independence had been 
secured, he left the service, and returned to New 
York in 1833. Thence he returned to Europe, and 
with his brother Antoine resided for some time in 
Italy. But Pierre could never be out of mischief, and 
for some offence he was exiled in 1836 from the states^ 
of the church. He and his brother during the same 
year were attacked by some agents of the Pope, and 
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Pierre was nearly killed. After suffering a captivity 
of nine months in the castle of St Angelo, he was 
liberated, and immediately proceeded to the United 
States. But he soon returned, and in 1848 was 
elected as deputy for Corsica to the National Assem- 
bly of Franca In that office he was chiefly distin* 
giushed for rash conduct, and for a duel he fought 
with M, Clement Thomas, one of the French generals. 
The eldest daughter of Lucien, Charlotte, married 
Prince Gabrielli ; the other, Christine, married first a 
Swedish nobleman, and secondly, Lord Dudley Stuart, 
a brother of the Marquis of Bute. She died 9th 
May, 1847. The other daughter, Letitia, married Sir 
Thomas Wyse, an Irish member of parliament, and 
now (1852) British ambassador at Athens, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE FAMILY OP LOUIS BUONAPARTE. 

The union of Louis Buonaparte and Hortense Beau* 
hamois, like almost all marriages of convenienoe^. 
produced no happiness to either party. Perhaps- 
in this matter Napoleon was less to blame than 
Josephine, by whom the marriage was eagerly pro- 
moted, in the expectation that it would prevent her 
divorce by giving Napoleon the hope, if not of a 
direct, yet of a near heir to his throne. But the 
result clearly and fully "justified the ways of God to. 
man,^^ and showed, that imder the inscrutable decrees- 
of Providence 

" Ever the right comes uppermost^ 
And ever is justice done." 

The divorce of Josephine was unjust, and it did not 
* secui^M't^Jecfs'"Napole6n"expecf^ fb ^iir; ItiA 
tmete oT)fained an heir to his throne, but he lost 
totlTTils'fhrone and'irtsheir"; th^" sceptre passe J not 
only from, his hands but Irom his famfly. and h is son 
spent nearly^ alT EsTKe as a disguised captive at a^ 
despolTc'court^ TTte inafriage of Louis anoHortense 
was unjust, and it did not prevent the divorce that 
Josephine dreaded. But the heir of Louis and 
Hortense ; the direct descendant of Josephine ; he 
in whom mingled the blood of Buonaparte and Beau^ 
hamois, not only became the legal heir of the 
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Emperor, but was called by acclamation to the head 
of the French people. The pimishment and the 
reward of Josephine were complete. 

Three children were the fruits of the marriage of 
Louis and Hortense. They were all boys ; the 
youngest died when quite an infant, and the other 
two. Napoleon Louis and Charles Louis i^aDoleoiL 
were aged respectively mne sma seven years when the 
Emperor was sent to St Helena. Louis himself 
retired to Florence, where, imder the name of the 
Count St Leia, he lived in pensive retirem^at until 
his death, in July, 1846. He was muchi JiJ^giJ^jJds 
subjects in Holland, and Ms""Eii3[ and tho ^ 
Siaracter was well di^layed in his, wiU. in &aJi 
docraheiit, after recommendinghis soul to the Almighty, 
he expresses tbe widi tJiat hk i^mains maybe mmt 
to St. L^i, near F^ns, to be near those ct bis rather, 
Oharles Buonaparte^ and of his eldest eon, who died 
in HoUand in 1807. He wills ibe remains of faig: 
aeoond son, who died in Italy in 1831, to be also 
brought to the same place, and he aj^ropriatas a 
sum of ^400{. to the erection of a ittonument. ^I 
have,'^ says he, "bwne the name of that village for 
forty years, and I liked it better than any other pfefcoe."- 
He makes a present to the municipal body of Amster- 
daSi "of ar the piop^rty he' formerly possessed in 
.tlolland, that.^e mcome anting from it may relieve 
the misiortunes occasioned ey^y year oy munda- 
t ^n . He^oegueaths to the poor of Florence a con- 
fttderame^sum. .To hisTmperial Higjiness the Qr^d- 
^tlke of Tuscany bust^ representing fii^ 

3|mperor Napolepn^ % tbe eelebratecfCauoKa^^^ 
desires the Grand Dut^ tc). accept it as a tofcagL jrf 
gmEEude For lie Eospitality he has received in Jjjs 
ifjates. To the grand Duchess Jxe bequeaths a b^u- 
^j^^vase' of "SSvres .Jgorcelaiju^^JTo ...hisl^^ 
Jerol^e "Bu<^naparte.VPrin(^ cle Montfort, hi& box at 
the theake of Florence, a prop^y yalii^d at 2@ft?. 
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To faifi nephew, Napoleon^ son of the Prince de Mont* 
fort, a beautiful diamond. To his second nephew, 
Jeix>me, a aouverdr of a similar kind. To PrinoeaB 
Mathilde Demidofi^ a jxmire in rubies and dia- 
znonds, left to him by hk mother. To his nephew, 
Louis, son of Prince Oanino, his beautiful YiUa de 
Montughi, with furniture and adjacent lands, valued 
at 80002. To his ward, Francesco Castelvecchio, a 
sum of G0002. After making a few other legacies of 
less importance, to all his servants and executors, he 
adds : — " I bequeath the remainder of my property 
(my palace at Florence, the great estate of Givita 
Nov% all real property), furniture, claims, and, in 
short, ail that will form my property at the time of 
my deat^ (except what has be^a bequeathed by me 
as above stated), to my h^, Louis Napoleon, my only 
surviving son, to whom I bequeath also, as a parti- 
cular token of my paternal afiectaon, my Dnnkerque^ 
placed in my Ulxary, with all the decorations and 
imvenvrs it contains; and as a stiU more particdar 
mark of affection, I bequeath to him the different 
articles sent to me frcmi St Qelena, which have 
belonged to the Emperor Napoleon, and which are 
{daced in a box made for that purpose.'^ 

Hortense, the wife of Louis, after being denied an 
asymta m several place^^ retireq to tne caOTTe^ol Aren- 
embefE m^witizerland. "Here she chilffly employecl 
berseli with the education of her two "sons, who 
never seeDC LJo nave lived with their fatner, andTncT 
life^ iMiflBed q meibly ' by the ansi^- 

tieriiiSng:^^^ idVe&urous condu;^ of her 

cEIareiu. She wrote several poems, and composed 
some pieces of music. She died in 1837, and was 
burgd beside Josephine in the church of JBeuiL* 

jSter surviving sons both adopted the profession of 

• At the time of her desth her husband Louis was living at Flo* 
rence; aiMl in her wiH, dated 3rd April, 1839, she said^ "I wish 
that my husband may erect some memorial to my memory^ and that 
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BTmo. The elder of the two married his cousin 
Charlotte, one of the daughters of Joseph. But his 
career was short After the revolution of 1830 in 
France, a revolution was attempted in Italy. The 
two brothers joined the movement with high hopes 
and vivid zeal; it failed, and they were banished^ 
dispirited and disgusted, from the soil of Italy. The 
elder brother did not long survive the disappoint^ 
ment ; he died of fever, at Forli, in 1831. Louis 
Napoleon was obliged to flee. He left Italy, and 
arrived safe at Cannes, the same place from which 
the Emperor seventeen years before had commenced 
his triumphal march to Paris. Louis also travelled 
to Paris, but afraid to make himself known, and 
trusting to the generosity of Louis Philippe. He 
offered to serve in the French army ; his request was 
refused, and the refusal was accompanied by an 
order to quit France immediately. He found a tem- 
porary asylum in London, whence he proceeded to 
Switzerland to rejoin his mother. 

The position of LouLs Napoleon was now well cal- 
culated to excite a mind naturally thoughtful and 
grave. He was the only surviving child of his father ; 
both Joseph and Louis were unlikely to seek poli- 
tical power, the son of the Emperor was dead, and 
Louis Napoleon was now his uncle's heir and repre- 
sentative. His position, too, was isolated ; France 
had cast him out, and though living in the heart of 
Europe, yet he was debarred from all share in Eu- 
ropean aJBGairs. The heir of a majestic name, and 
surrounded by the majestic mountains and lakes of 
Switzerland, it was natural that he should indulge 
majestic ideas. He had seen one revolution in France ; 
might he not live to see another, which would elevate 

be should know that my greatest regret was that I could not render 
him happy." Of her son she said, " I have no political adyice to 
give to my son ; I know that he is aware of his position, and all the 
duties which his name imposes on him." 
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him to his right place? But between his position and 
his desires there was a great gulf, and the most 
lively imagination could not conjecture by what 
means that gulf might be crossed. But amid all 
his reverses and repulses Louis Napoleon was never 
cast down ; he seemed to say, at each buflfet of for- 
tune, with Milton^s fallen angel — 

" All 18 not lost. The unconquerable will remains^ 
The study of revenge, immortal hate. 
And courage never to submit or yield." 

In this frame of mind he continued to live iu 
Switzerland, devoting himself to military studies. In 
1832 he was formally admitted as a citizen of the 
•Canton of Thurgovia, " out of gratitude for the nume- 
rous favours conferred upon the canton by the family 
of the Duchess of St. Leu since her residence in 
Arenemberg.'' In acknowledgment of this honour, 
Louis presented two cannons to the canton, and 
founded a free-school in one of the villages. In 
1835 a rumour was spread that Louis Napoleon was 
about to marry Donna Maria of Portugal, who was 
then the youthful widow of the Duke of Leuchten- 
beig, a son of Eugene Beauhamois. This rumour 
Louis took very great pains to contradict. His am- 
bition aimed at a higher flight; he never forgot 
that he was the heir of the Emperor, and that it 
was unworthy of the inheritor of that great name 
to become the mere consort of a Portuguese Queen. 
His hopes were all centred in France, and he then 
wrote the following memorable, if not prophetic, 
words: — 

" Persuaded as I am that the great name which I 
bear will not always be held as a ground of exclusion 
in the eyes of my fellow-countrymen — since that 
name recals to them fifteen years of glory — I wait 
with composure, in a hospitable and free country, 
until the time shall come when the nation shall recal 

VOL. IV. A. A 
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into ita bosom thoie who in 1815 were expatriated 
hy the will of two hundred thousand strangers. 

*' This hope of one day serving France as a citizen 
and as a soldier fortifies my soul, and is worth, in my 
estimation, all the thrones in the world.'' 

In 1836, Louis Napoleon departed from Switzer- 
land, and astounded Europe by a sudden and unsuc- 
cessM attempt to raise an insurrection at Stras- 
bourg. Of the motives that led to this reckless expe- 
dition, of the objects which it was intended to serve, 
and of the disasters by which it was attended, a full 
and characteristic account is given by Louis himself, 
in a letter addressed to his mother, after the unsuc- 
cessful termination of the enterprise. In that letter 
he wrote : — 

" To give you a detailed recital of my misfortunes, 
will be to renew your sorrows and mine ; but, at the 
same time, it will be a consolation both for you and 
for me to put you in possession of all the impres- 
sions which were on my mind, of all the emotions 
which have agitated me since the close of last October. 
You know what was the pretext which I held out on 
my departure from Arenemberg; but what you do 
not know is that which was then passing in my heart. 
Strong in my conviction, which had long made me 
look upon the cause of Napoleonism as the cause of 
the nation in France, and as the only civilizing cause 
in Europe, — ^proud of the nobleness and the purity of 
my intentions, — I had become firmly resolved to elevate 
again the imperial eagle, or to fall a victim to my po- 
litical belief 

'' I s^t out accordingly iii my carriage, taking the 
same road which I had followed three months ago^ 
when proceeding to Nukirch and Baden. Everything 
around me bore the same aspect as then ; but what a 
difference in the impressions which animated me ! 
Then, I was gay and cheerful as the day that smiled 
around me ; to-day, sad and gloomy, my spirit had 
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takea the infection of the cold and cloudy atmosphere 
which encompassed ma I shall be asked what it was 
that forced me to abandon a happy existence, to run 
all the risks of a hazardous enterprise. I will answer, 
that a secret voice led ?ne on, and that for no consi- 
deration upon earth would I have postponed to 
another time an attempt which seemed to present so 
many chances of a successful issue. 

"And the most distressing consideration for me in 
the matter is, that now that experience has taken the 
place of suppositions, and that,, instead of merely 
imagining, I have actually witnessed the circumstances 
of the case, I am enabled to form a judgment on the 
matter ; and the result is, that I remain only the more 
convinced in my belief, that if I could have followed 
the plan which I had traced out for myself in the first 
instance, instead of now being an exile beyond the 
equator, I should be still in my native country. What 
care I for the cries of the vulgar multitude, who will 
call me mad because I have not succeeded, and who 
would have exaggerated my merit if I had triumphed ! 
I take upon myself all the responsibility of the event, 
for I have acted upon conviction, and not by induce- 
ment of others. Alas ! if I had been the only victim 
of my act, I should have nothing to regret. I have 
experienced from my friends a devotedness without 
limit, and I have nothing to reproach against any one. 

" On the 27th I arrived at Sohr, a small town in 
the grand duchy of Baden, where I waited for intelli- 
gence ; the axle of my caleche having broken down 
near this point of the road, I was comjielled to remain 
a day in this town. On the morning of the 28th, I 
quitted Sohr, and, retracing my steps, I passed 
through Fribourg, Neubriach, Colmar, and arrived, at 
eleven o'clock at night, at Strasbourg, without expe- 
riencing the slightest diflSculty. My carriage was put 
up at the Hotel de Ja Fleur, whilst I proceeded to 
locate myself in a small room which had been engaged 
for me in the Rue de la Fontaine. 

Aa2' 
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" Here, on the following day, I saw Colonel Van* 
drey, and submitted to him the plan of operations 
which I had drawn up ; but the colonel, whose noble 
and generous sentiments merited a better fate, said, 
* It is not here a question of a conflict of arms ; your 
cause is too French and too pure to be soiled by 
spilling French blood. There is only one course to 
pursue which is worthy of you, because it will avoid 
all collision : when you are at the head of my regi- 
ment, we will march together to General Voirol ; an 
old soldier will not be able to resist the sight of you, 
and that of the Imperial Eagle, when he knows that 
the garrison is with you/ I approved of his argu- 
ments, and everjrthing was arranged for the following 
morning. A house had been engaged near the 
quartier d'Austerlitz, where we were all to assemble 
preparatory to repairing to the barracks as soon as the 
regiment of artUlery was assembled. 

" On the 29 th, at eleven o'clock at night, one of my 
friends came to seek me in the Rue de la Fontaine, 
to conduct me to the place of rendezvous. We 
walked across the town together : a magnificent 
moonlight was spread over the streets, and I accepted 
this fine atmosphere as a favourable augury for the 
morrow. I carefully observed all the parts through 
which I passed ; the silence which everywhere reigned 
made a deep impression upon me. What, thought I, 
may reign in place of this calm to-morrow ? * How- 
ever,' I remarked to my companion, * there will be no 
disorder if I succeed, for it is chiefly in order to pre- 
vent the troubles which often accompany popular 
movements that I wished to accomplish this revdu- 
tion by means of the army. But,' I added, ^what 
confidence, what a profound conviction one must have 
of the nobleness of a cause, to face, not the dangers 
which we are going to meet, but public opmion, which 
will tear us to pieces, which will load us with re- 
proaches if we do not succeed. Nevertheless, I call 
God to witness, that it is not to gratify a personal 
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ambition, but because I believe I have a mission to 
fulfil, that I risk that which is more dear to me than 
life — ^the esteem of my fellow-citizens.' 

" On arriving at the house in the Rue des Orphelins, 
I found my friends assembled in two rooms on the 
basement floor. I thanked them for the devotion 
which they had shown for my cause, and told them 
that from that moment we should share together 
whatever might come of good or evil fortune. One 
of the officers had brought an eagle ; it was that 
which had belonged to the 7th regiment of the line. 
* The eagle of LaWdoyfere !' we exclaimed, and every 
one pressed it to his heart with lively emotion. All 
the officers were in Ml regimental uniform, and I 
wore the artillery uniform, and a general officer's hat 

**The night seemed very long; I occupied the 
time in writing my proclamations, which 1 did not 
think it advisable to print beforehand, for fear of any 
indiscretion. It had been agreed that we should re« 
main in this house until the colonel should have sent 
me a message to repair to the barracks. We counted 
the hours, the minutes, the seconds. Six o'clock in 
the morning was the hour appointed. How difficult 
it is to describe what one feels on such occasions a3 
this : in one second one lives more than in ten yearsf 
«-«for to live is to make use of our organs, of our 
senses, of our faculties, of all the parts of our entity 
which produce the idea of existence ; and, in such 
critical moments as these, our faculties, our organs, 
our senses, excited to the highest pitch, are conceuT 
trated upon a single point; we are arrived at an hour 
which is to decide all our future destiny. One feeU 
a moral strength when one can say, * To-morrow I 
shall be the deliverer of my country, or I shall be in 
the grave/ One is much to be pitied when the 
circumstances have so turned out that one has not 
been able to realize either alternative. 

*^ In spite of my precautions, the noise which must 
unavoidably be occasioned by a considerable number 
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of persons assembled tc^ther, disturbed the oocapaste 
of the first floor; we heard them get up, and open their 
window. This was at five o'clock ; and we then be- 
came doubly circumspect : and they returned to rest. 
At length, it struck six o'dod^ Never did the 
strokes of a clock re-echo with such foioe throu^ my 
heart; and in a mom^ut's time, the soimd of the 
bugle at the quartier d'Austerlits accelerated still 
further its beatings. Yes, the all-important hour had 
arrived. At this moment a considerable tumult was 
heard in the street; this was occasioned by some 
soldiers who passed by raifdng cries, whilst some horse- 
men came full gallop before our windows. I sent aa 
officer to inquire into the cause of this disturbance. 
Could it be the staff of the place already apprised 
of our projects ? Had we been discovered ? The 
officer speedily returned, and infcmned me that the 
noise proceeded .{torn some soldiers whom ibe colonel 
had sent to fetch home their horses, which had be^i 
out of head-quarters. 

*^Some mmutes more passed away, when it was 
announced to me that the colonel was waiting for me. 
Full of hope, I rushed into the street ; JUL Parquin, 
in ^tte uniform of a general of br^;ade, and a omi- 
mander of battalion bearing the eagle in his hand^ 
were one on either side of me; — about a dozen 
officers followed me. 

** The distance we had to go was not &r ; it was 
soon accomplished. The regiment was drawn up in 
order of battle in the court of their barracks, inside 
the gates ; upon the grass were stationed forty of the 
horse artilleiy. 

*^ Oh, my mother ! judge of the happiness wfaidi I 
enjoyed at that moment. Aftertwenty years of exile, I 
at length toudied the sacred soil of my native land : I 
found myself surrounded by Frenchmen, whom the 
memory of the iknpexor was about again to wanm 
with electric heal 

^ Colonel Vaudrey was alone in the middle of the 
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court. I was advancing towards him, when the 
colonel, whose noble countenance and figure had, at 
the moment, something of the sublime about him, 
drew his sword, and exclaimed : ' Soldiers of the 10th 
regiment of suliillery ! A great revolution is in course 
of acoomplidmient at this moment You behold here 
before you the nephew of the Emperor Napoleon. 
He comes to le-conquer the rights of the people ;*«- 
the people and the army may place full dependence 
m hun. It is around him that all who love the glory 
and the liberty of France oi:^ht to gather themselves. 
Soldiers ! you will £ael, as does your commander, all 
the grandeur of the enterprise which you are about to 
undertake, all the sanctity of the cause whidi you are 
about to defend. Soldiers I may the nephew of the 
Emperor Napoleon count upon you V 

^' His voice was drowned at the instant with unani- 
mous cries of ' Vive Napoleon ! vive I'Empei^ur f 

" I then spoke in the following terms : — * Resolved 
to conquer or to die in the cause of the French 
nation, it was before you that I wished to present my^ 
self in the first instance, because between you and me 
exist some grand recollections in common. It was in 
your regiment that the Emperor Napoleon, my unde, 
servied as a captain ; it was in your company tJiat he 
distingui^d himself at the siege of TonlcHi ; and it 
was abo your brave regiment i^hich opened the gates 
of Gr^ioble to him, on his return from Elba. Sol^ 
di^:8 ! new destinies are in reserve tot you. To yon 
is accorded the glory of commencing a greaib aoter- 
prise — ^to you it is given first to salute the eagle of 
Austerlitz and Wagram!' I th^i snatched the eagle, 
which had been borne by one of my officers, M. de 
Querelles, and, presenting it to them, continued: 
— ' Soldiers 1 behold the symbol of the glory of France, 
destined also to become the emblem of liberty I 
During fifteen years it led our fathers to victory — ^it 
has glittered upon every field of battle— it has tra- 
versed all the capitals of Europe. Soldiersi will you not 
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rally round this noble standard, which I confide to 
your honour and your courage ? Will you refuse to 
inarch with me against the betrayers and oppressors 
of our country, to the cry of * Vive la Fro/ace ! vive 
laUberte!" 

^^ A thousand affirmative cries replied to my appeal. 
We then set out in marching order, the band playing 
before us. Joy and hope beamed on every face. The 
plan of operations was, to rush to the general's 
quarters ; to hold — ^not a pistol at his head — ^but the 
eagle before his eyes, in order to lead him with us. In 
order to arrive at his hotel, we had to march all across 
the town. On the way I had to send an officer, with 
a file of men, to a printers, to publish my proclama* 
tions ;* another to the pr^et, to put him under arrest ; 
and others, in all six in nimiber, were despatched 
upon special missions ; so that, by the time I arrived 
at the general's, I had thus voluntarilv parted with 
a portion of my forces. But I thougnt, had I any 
occasion to surround myself with so many soldiers? 
Did I not count upon the particiption of the peo]de ? 
And, in truth, whatever may now be said of the 
matter, throughout the whole of my road I received 
the most unequivocal testimonies of the sympathy of 
the population. All I had to do was to defend my- 
self against the vehemence of the marks of interest 
which were lavished upon me; and the various mes 
which greeted me, showed me that there was not a 
single party which did not sympathize with the feet- 
ings of my heart. 

* These proclamAtions were to the following effect :•— 

''In 1830 a government was imposed upon France, without con* 

snlting either the people of Paris, or the people of the proTinceSy or 

the army. Frenchmen 1 everything that is established without your 

authority is illegitimate. 
. ''A national congress, elected by all the citizens of the state, haa 

alone the right of determining what is best for Fmnce. 

"Paris, in 1830, showed us how to overthrow a wicked g<eV0ni4 

ment; it is now for us to show the world how to consolidate ib» 

liberties of a great nation." 
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"When we had arrived at the hotel of the general^ 
I ascended to his room, followed by Messrs. Vaudrey, 
Parquin, and two officers. The general was not yet 
dressed. I addressed him thus : — ' General, I come to 
you as a friend. I should be much grieved to raise 
our old tri-colour flag without having with me a 
brave soldier like yourself. The garrison is on my 
ride ; therefore nJe up your n^T^d Mow me? 
The eagle was then presented to him : he repulsed it, 
saying, ' Prince, you have been deceived ; the army 
knows its duties, and I wiU go at once to prove it 
to y;ou.' Upon this I retired, giving orders to leave 
a piquet to guard him. The seneral afterwards pre* 
sentek hWlf before Us soldiers, in order to in/uce 
them to return to obedience; the men, however, 
xinder the orders of M. Parquin, defied his authority, 
and answered him only with reiterated cries of ^ Vive 
Vlhnpereur !' Eventually the general succeeded in 
making hia escape from his hotel by a secret door. 

"When I came out from the general's, I was 
greeted with the same acclamations of ^ Vive VJEmr 
perev/Ty but already this first check had very deeply 
affected me. I was not prepared for it ; convinced as 
I was that the mere sight of the eagle ought to have 
awakened in the general old eov/vefaire of glory, and 
carried him along with us. 

" We now again put ourselves on the march ; we 
quitted the high street, and entered the barrack of 
Finkemalt by the narrow lane which leads to it from 
the Faubourg de Pierre. This barrack is a spacious 
building, built dt the end of an aUey, having ne 
thorou^fare through it ; and the ground in front of 
it is too narrow to aUow a regiment to draw up in 
order of battle. Upon discovering myself thus 
hemmed in between the rampart and the militaiy 
quarters, I perceived that the plan agreed upon had 
not been followed. On our arrival at the barrack, 
the soldiers crowded around me, and I harangued 
them. The greater part of them then went for their 
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arms and returned, rallying around me, testifymg tbeir 
sympathy by their acclamation& Upon perceiviiigy 
however, that some hesitation began suddenly to 
manifest itself amongst them, oocasdoned by rumoois 
8{»«ad amongst them by some of the oSacerB who 
strove to inspire them with doubts as to my identity; 
and as, moreover, we were losing valuable time in an 
imfavourable position, instead of making the best of 
our speed to the other regiments who were expecting 
us, I told the colonel that we ought to quit the 
place. He, howev^, ui^ed me to remain ; I listened 
to his advice, and some minutes afterwards it was 
too late. Some officea^ of infantry now arrived, who 
caused the gates to be closed, and severely rebuked 
their men. But still they hesitated ; and I made an 
attempt to arrest ihe officers. Their soldiers, how- 
ever, rescued them, and then a general confosioii 
prevailed on every side. The space was so con- 
fined that all our party were scattered and lost in 
the crowd ; meantime the people who had mounted 
iipcm ^he wall began throwing^ stones at the in&ntiT. 
iCgunBers wanted to make^use of their amno^t 
we prevented their doing so ; for we at once saw that 
it would occasion a great destruction of life. I now 
saw the colonel alternately arrested by the infantry 
^nd rescued by his own men. Ab for myself, I was oa 
the point of succumbing in the midst of a multitude 
of men, who, recognising me, aimed their bayonets at 
me. I continued parrying their blows with my 
sword, endeavouring at the same time to appease 
ihemy when the ar^erymen came and dragged me 
from amongst their mu^ets, and placed me in the 
midst of thems^ves. I then, with some n(m-com- 
missioned officers, rushed towarde the mounted artil- 
lerymen, in order to get possession of a horse, but 
the whole body of infantry followed me, and I found 
myself pent up between the horses and the wall, 
without posdbility of moving. Afbar this the 1ax)opB 
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b^au to arrive from all parts, and, seizing me, con- 
ducted me to the guard-housa On entering, I found 
M. Parquin, to whom I extended my hand. Ad- 
dressing me with a calm and resigned demeanour, he 
said, 'Prince, we shall be shot; but we will die 
nobly/ * Yes,' I replied, * we have Mien in a grand 
and noble enterprise.' 

"Shortly afterwards General Voirol arrived. On 
entering, he said to me, ' Prince, you have found only 
one traitor in the French army.' I replied, 'Say 
rather, general, that I have found one ikb^doyere.' 
Some vehicles were now brought, and we were con- 
veyed to the new prison. Behold me then here, 
between four walls, with grated windows, in the 
abode of criminals I Ah ! those who know what it 
is to pass in an instant from that excess of happiness 
which is procured by grand and noble illusions, to the 
excess of misery, which leaves no opening for hope 
those who have passed through such an immense 
interval of transition without having one moment to 
prepare for the change, will comprehend what was 
then passing in my heart 

"At the lodge we all met one another again. If. 
Querelles, pressing my hand, said to me, in a loud 
voice, ' Prince, notwithstanding our defeat, I am still 
proud of what I have done.' 

" I was then subjected to an examination, during 
which I was cahn and resigned ; — ^my course was 
fixed. They put to me such questions as the fcH* 
lowing : — 

" ' What was it that drove you to act as you have 
done f 

" ' My political opinions,' I replied, ' and my desire 
again to see my country free, which I have been pre^ 
vented doing by foreign invaders. In 1830, I de- 
manded to be treated as a simple citizen; they treated 
me as a pretender. Well ! I have since conducted 
myself as a pretendec' 
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" * You wanted to establish a military govemmentf* 

" * I wanted to establish a government founded 
upon popular election/ 

"* What would you have done if you had sue- 
oeededf 

" * I should have assembled a national congress/ I 
afterwards declared, that as I alone had oi^nized 
the whole affair, I alone had led on and involved 
the others, so also I alone ought to take upon my 
head the whole responsibility. 

" On being reconducted to my cell, I threw myself 
upon a bed which had been prepared for me, and in 
spite of the torments of my soul, sleep, which softens 
our sorrows by giving pause to the reflections of the 
n[iind, came to calm my senses. Repose does not 
forsake the unfortimate ; — ^remorse alone can scare it 
from us. But how frightful was my waking from 
that sleep 1 Instead of reality, I found I had 
been labouring under a horrible night-mara The 
fate of the persons compromised with me was that 
which occasioned me much grief and anxiety. I 
wrote to General Voirol, telling him that in honour 
he was bound to interest himseff for Colonel Vaudrey, 
for that it was probably to the colonel's attachment 
for him, and the consideration with which he had 
treated him, that the non-success of my enterprise 
was attributable. I concluded by begging that all 
the rigour of the law might fall upon me, declaring 
again that 1 was the only culpable party, and the only 
one from whom aught was to be feared. 

" The general came to see me, and was very kind 
in his manner. He said to me as he entered, — 

" * Prince, when I was your prisoner, I could find 
none but hard words to use towards you ; now that 
you are mine, I have none but expressions of conv 
solation to offer you.' 

" Colonel Vaudrey and I were then conducted to 
the citadel, where I at least found myself much 
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better off than in the prison. But the civil autho- 
rities again claimed us, and at the end of twenty-four 
hours we were reinstated in our previous abode. 

" The gaoler and the governor of the prison per- 
formed what their duty required, but endeavoured to 
soften the rigour of my ^sition as &r a^ possible, 
whilst a certain M. Lebel, who had been sent from 
Paris, wishing to show his authority, prevented my 
opening my windows to breathe the air ; took from 
me my watch, which was only returned to me upon 
my departure ; and, indeed, gave orders for shutters^ 
to keep out the light 

" On the evening of the 9th, they came and ap- 
prised me that I was going to be transferred to 
another prison. I then went out and foimd the 
general and the prefect, who carried me away in their 
carriage, without informing me whither they were 
about to take me. I insisted that I should be left 
with my companions in misfortune ; but the govern- 
ment had decided otherwise. On arriving at the 
prefecture, I found two post-carriages, into one of 
which they caused me to enter, in company with M. 
Cuynaty commandant of the gendarmerie of the de- 
partment of the Seine, and lieutenant Thiboulet — 
whilst in the other were four officers. 

" When I perceived that my departure from Stras- 
bourg was inevitable, and that my lot was to be sepa- 
rated from that of the other accused parties, I expe- 
rienced a grief which it would be difficult to describe. 
There I was, forced to abandon men who had devoted 
themselves to me; there was I, deprived of the 
means of making known, in my defence, my views 
and intentions ; there was I, receiving a pretended 
favour from one to whom I had wished to have done 
the greatest injury. I wasted my breath in com- 
plaints and regrets ; but all I could do was to protest. 

" The two officers who accompanied me were two 
officers of the empire, intimate friends of M. Parquin ; 
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and I should add, they showed me all sorts of atten- 
tion, that I might aknost have fancied I was trayelling 
in company with my private friends. 

" On the 11th, at two o'clock in the morning, we 
arrived at Paris, at the Prefecture of Police. Here 
M. Delessert was very polite to me ; he informed me 
that you had arrived in France, for the purpose of 
obtaining mercy for me from the king ; that in two 
hours I was to start again for Lorient, and that I was 
to be conveyed to the United States in a Frendi 
frigate. 

" I told the prefect that I was in despair at not 
being allowed to share the fate of my companions ia 
misfortune ; that being thus withdrawn from prison, 
without having undergone a general examination (the 
first was only a summary proceeding) I was deprived 
of the opportunity of deposing to several matters 
which were in favour of the accused ; but my pro- 
testations proving to be of no avail, I took the step 
of writing a letter to the king, in which I told him, 
that when I found myself thrown into prison, after 
having taken up arms against his government, there 
was only one thing I was apprehensive of, namely, 
his generosity, since it would deprive me of the 
sweetest consolation that could remain to me, the 
possibility of sharing the fate of my companions in 
misfortune. I added that, as for myself, life was a 
small consideration ; but that my gratitude to him 
would be great, if he would spare the lives of old 
soldiers, remnants of our old army, who had been led 
away by me, and seduced by the charm of glorious 
recollections. I also wrote to M. Odillon Baxrot a 
letter, a copy of which I shall presently subjoin, in 
which I begged him to take charge of the defence of 
Colonel Vaudrey. 

"At four o'clock, I set out again on my journey, 
accompanied by the same escort, and on the 14th 
arrived at the citadel of Port Louis, near Lorient. 
There I remained until the 21st of November, on 
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which day the frigate destined to convey me away 
was equipped for sea. 

" In my letter to M. OdiUon Barrot, after b^ging 
him to undertake the defence of the accused parties^ 
and more especially that of Colonel Vaudrey, I 
added : — 

" * Sib, — In spite of my desire to remain with my 
companions in misfortune, and to share their lot ; in 
fifste of my remonstrances to that effect, the king, in 
his clemency, has ordered that I shall be conveyed to 
Lorient, in order to be thence removed to America 
Touched, as I ought to be, with the generoidty of the 
king, I am deeply afflicted at leaving my co-accused, 
having the idea that if I were present with them at 
the bar of the court, my depositions in their favour 
might influence the jury, and throw a light upon 
their case. Denied the consolation of being of service 
to men whom I have led on to their destruction, I 
am obliged to confide to an advocate that which I am 
not able to state in person to the jury. 

" ' On the part of my co-accused, there has been 
no conspiracy : it was nothing but the excitement of the 
moment which influenced them. I alone it was who 
planned everything, and made all the necessaty pre- 
parations. I had, indeed, seen Colonel Vaudrey 
previous to the 30th of October, but he did not conspire 
with me. Up to the 29th, at eight o'clock at night, 
no one except myself was aware that the movement 
was to take place on the next day ; it was later than 
that hour when I saw Colonel Vaudrey. M. Parquin 
had come to Strasbourg on business of his own ; it was 
not till the 29th, at night, that I sent for him. The 
other parties were aware of my presence in the French 
territoiy, but were ignorant of my motives. It was 
not, then, until the 29th, that I assembled the 
persons who are now under accusation; and then^ 
for the first time, informed them of my intentions. 
Colonel Vaudrey was not at this meeting ; the officers 
of engineers came amongst us without being aware 
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of what was going forward. Undoubtedly we are all 
guilty, in the eyes of the established government, of 
having taken up arms against it ; but I am the most 
guilty — ^I, who having, for a long time, been medi- 
tating a revolution, came suddenly amongst these 
persons to tear them from an honourable social posi- 
tion, and to place them all at the risk of a popular 
movement Before the law, my companions are 
guilty of having suffered themselves to be led away ; 
but never were there stronger extenuating circum- 
stances, in the sight of the country, than in their case. 
To Colonel Vau<&ey, and the other prisoners, when I 
first saw them on the night of the 29th, I held the 
following language : — 

" ' Gentlemen, you are aware of all the complaints 
of the country against the government of the 9th of 
August, but you also know that no party existing at 
the present day is strong enough to overthrow it — 
none sufficiently strong to unite all Frenchmen in a 
common cause, if it should succeed in getting the 
powers of government into its hands. The wea^&ss 
of the government, as well as the weakness of 
parties, comes from the fact that each represents only 
the interests of a single class of society. On the one 
hand, some rest upon the clergy and the nobility ; on 
the other, are those who rest upon the aristocracy of 
the middling classes (a/ristocratie bourgeoise) ; and 
there are others who depend solely upon the proletary 
classes of society. 

" * In this state of things there is only one flag 
which can rally all these parties, because it is the flagf 
of France, and not that of a faction — I mean the 
eagle of the empire. From under this banner, which 
awakens so many glorious recollections, there is no class 
expelled, for it represents the interests and the rights 
of all. The Emperor Napoleon held his power from 
the French people ; four times did his authority re* 
ceive the popular sanction. In 1804 the hereditaiy 
title of the Emperor's family was recognised by four 
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millions of votes ; and since that time the people have 

not been consulted As the eldest of the 

nephews of Napoleon, then, I may consider myself as 
the representative of the popular choice — I will not 
say of the' empire, because in the lapse of twenty 
years the ideas and the requirements of France have 
necessarily changed. But a principle cannot be de- 
stroyed by circumstances — ^it can only be so by the 
establishing of another principle ; for it is not the 
1,200,000 foreigners of 1815 — ^it is not the chamber 
of 321 members of 3830 — ^who can render null the 
principle of the election of 1804. The Napoleon 
system consists in promoting {faire Toarcher) civili- 
zation, without discord and without excess ; in giving, 
an impulse to ideas, at the same time developing; 
mutual interests ; in strengthening the hands of 
power, by making it respectable ; in disciplining the 
masses through the medium of their intellectual facul-. 
ties; — ^in fine, in imiting around the altar of the^ 
country Frenchmen of all parties, by giving them for 
motives of action, honour and glory. Restore, I say, 
the people to their rights ; restore the eagle on our 
national columns ; restore stability to our institutions. 
* What !' I exclaimed in conclusion, ' shall the princes 
of divine right find plenty of men to die for them in 
the maintenance of abuses and privileges, whilst I 
alone, whose name is the representation of glory, 
honour, and the rights of the people, am to die in 
exile V * No !' exclaimed my brave companions in 
misfortune, * you shall not die alone ; we will die with 
you, or we wUl conquer together for the cause of the 
i'rench people.' 

", ' You see, therefore, that it is I who led them 
away, by speaking to them of all that had most 
potency to move the hearts of Frenchmen. They 
talked of pledging their oaths ; but I reminded them 
that in ] 815 they had taken the oath to Napoleon 11. 
and his dynasty. 'The foreign invasion alone,' I 
said, * released you from that oath. Well ! and force 
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may re-establish that which force alone was able to 
destroy/ I went so far even as to tell them that the 
death of the king was rumoured. (I added that, my 
mother, as you will understand it, pour leur ^re 
utile — ^for the purpose of helping them.) You know 
how culpable I have been in the eyes of the govern- 
ment. Well, the government has acted generously 
towards me ? It understood that my position as an 
exile, that my love for my native land, that my rela- 
tionship with the great man, were extenuating induce- 
ments; will the jury stand behind in the line of 
conduct indicated by the government ? Will it not 
find extenuating circumstances of much greater force 
in favour of my accomplices than could exist in my 
own case, in their recollections of the empire, and in 
the intimate relations which have existed between 
many of them in my behalf; in the exciting induce- 
ments of the moment, in the example of Labedoy^re 
— ^in fine, in that sentiment of devotedness which so 
wrought upon the old soldiers of the empire that 
they were not able to look upon the eagle without 
emotion? these soldiers of the empire preferred to 
sacrifice their existence rather than to abandon the 
nephew of the Emperor Napoleon, and to deliver 
him to his executioners ; for we were very far from 
contemplating an act of grace in the case of our non- 
success/ 

" In sight of Madeira, 
12th December. 

" I remained ten days in the citadel of Port Louis. 
Every morning I received visits from the sous-prefet 
of Lorient, the commandant of the place, and the 
officer of the gendarmerie ; they all behaved very well 
towards me, and did not cease to talk to me of their 
attachment to the memory of the Emperor. The 
Commandant Cuynat and Lieutenant Thiboulet were 
fill! of attentions and interest in my behalf: I felt as 
though I was constantly in the midst of my friends, 
and the thought that they were in a position hostile 
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to nine oocsu^oned me a great deal of pain. The 
winds continued tor some time adrerse, and {ireTented 
-our g^ng oixt of port ; at length, on the 21st, a steam 
Tessel took the frigate in tow, and the aab-piefeot 
•came to infonn nte that I was about to talce my de- 
partone. Ilie drawbridge of tii® dtaddi was loweied, 
and I went forth, acooD^panied by the sdb-prefect, the 
commandant of tiie pboe, and tiite officer ii the gem- 
darmme of Loiient, and, in addition, the two officers 
aad noiHOommissioned officera who had hroaght me 
to the place. I walked bet«ieen a double line of sol- 
diers, who r^ressed the crowds of spectators who had 
•coQeoted to see me. 

^We w^it in small boats to board the &^ate, 
which awaited ns outside the port I saluted the gen- 
tlemen who accompanied me with cordiahty, mocmted 
]&» side of the vessel, and, with a heavy heaxt, soon 
indieM the shores of France disapfJear from the 
horizon. 

"^^ I wm now give yon some particulars about the 
frigate. The captain gave m his cabin to me, situated 
^ the stem of the vessd, wh^e I deep ; I dine with 
him, his son, the second lieutenant of the vessel, and 
the aide-de-camp. The commander, Oaptain Henxi 
de YiUeneuve, is an excellent man, frank and loyal, 
.as an old saalor should be ; and he pays all sorts of 
jsittention to me. Yon see, then, that I am much less 
to be pitied than my friends at home. The other 
officers of the frigate are also extremely well disposed 
towards me. There are, besides, two otiber pasBengers, 
who are characters in their way, though ^stiskct : Ihe 

<me, Mr. D , is a aavanb^ oi twenty-six years of 

age, who has a good deal of wit and imagination, taat- 
bined with mudi originality, and indeed a little iivA- 
gulaxity, of charaoter. For instance, he befie^es in 
predictions ; indeed, he occupies himself in prophenp- 
ing to those he meets their iutixre destinies. He has 
great faith in amimal magnetism, and told sne tiiat a 
soDcmambulist had fbretdd to Mm, two yean pisa- 
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viously, that a member of the faniily of the Emperor 
would come into France and dethrone Louis Philippe. 
He is now on his way to Brazil, to make some expe- 
riments in electricity. The other passenger is a for- 
mer librarian to Don Pedro, and who retains all the 
manners of the old court. Having been ill-used in 
Brazil, on account of his attachment to the Emperor^ 
he was returning there, in order to claim redress. 

" The first fortnight of the voyage was very dis- 
agreeable. We were constantly at the mercy of the 
te^pe^ and century winds, w4h drove uslnto the 
mouth of the channel (the Straits of Dover). It was 
impossible during all this time to walk a step with- 
out holding on by everything that came in one's way. 

" It was only within the last ten days that we 
became aware that our destination had been changed. 
The captain had sealed orders, which, having opened, 
he found directed him to go to Rio Janeiro, to remain, 
there the time necessary to take in fresh provisions, 
to keep me on board all the time he remained in the 
roads, and finally to take me to New York. Further, 
you must know that this frigate is destined to go to 
the South Seas, where she will remain stationed for 
ten years. Thus they make her go three thousand 
leagues out of her way ; for from New York she will 
be obliged to go back to Rio Janeiro, keeping away a 
good deal to the east, in order to fall in with the 
trade winds. 

" In sight of the Canaries, the 14th. 

" Every man carries within himself a world, com- 
posed of all that he has seen and loved, and into 
which he continually withdraws, even when he is 
wandering over a foreign land. At these moments I 
am doubtful which are the most melancholy recollec- 
tions, those of misfortunes which have befallen us, or 
those relating to happy times which exist no longer. 
We have now got through the winter, and are again 
surrounded by summer weather ; steady breezes have 
succeeded to the tempestuous weather of the earlier 
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part of our voyage, and the consequence is, I am 
enabled to remain the greater part of the time upon 
deck, where, seated upon the poop, I indulge in reflec- 
tions upon all that has happened to me, and think 
about you, and about all at Arenemberg. The situa- 
tions in which we are placed depend for their effect 
upon the feelings which we bring to bear upon them. 
Two months ago, I wished for nothing except never 
to behold Switzerland again ; now, if I were to follow 
my own inclinations, I should have no other wish 
than to find myself again in my little chamber in the 
midst of that fine country, in which I fancy I ought 
to be so happy ! Alas ! when one has a soul wluch 
feels deeply, one is destined to pass one's days 
oppressed with the sense of inactivity, or in the 
stru^les of painful situations. 

"When some months ago I went to bring home 
Matilda, on re-entering the park I found a tree which 
had been blown down by the tempest, and I said to 
myself, our marriage will be broken off by fata That 
which I vaguely guessed at has become realized ; have 
I then, now in 1836, exhausted all the happiness which 
was destined for me ? 

" Do not accuse me of weakness, if I allow myself 
to give you an account of all my impressions. One 
is permitted to regret what one has lost, without 
repenting what one has done. Oujr feelings, moreover, 
are not sufficiently independent of internal causes^ 
that our ideas should not be always modified a little 
according to the objects which siuround us. The 
brightness of the sunshine, even the direction of the 
wind, has a great influence upon our moral condition ; 
when it is beautiful weather, as now to-day ; when 
the sea is as smooth as Lake Constance; and when^ 
walking the deck at evening, the moon illumines us 
with its delicate blue rays ; when the atmosphere, in 
short, is as mild as in the month of August in 
Europe; then I am more sad than usual; all the 
reminiscences of my life, cheerful or sorrowful, come 
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fulfy witji the same weight upon my bosom ; the- 
snming weather dilates the heart and renders it moie 
snsoeptible, whilst^ on the other hand, bad weather 
hardens it One's passions alone are superior to the^ 
severities of the seasons. When we were leaving the 
barrack d'Ansterlits a snow stxam broke ov^ us; 
Colonel Yaudrey, to whom I remarked upon it^ said^ 
'For all this hubbub this will be a fine day/ 

" Jamiuy 1, 1837. 

*My dbak Mama, — 

" This IB new year's day. I am 1500 leagues 
aw from JO., m 'Lnother^hemisphere ; 1^^ 
thought runs over all this space in less than a second 
of time. I feel that I am near you. I express to- 
you all the regrets I fed for atl the torments I have 
oocaffloned you ; I renew the exj^ession oi my affec- 
tion and my gratitude. 

" In the morning the officers came in a body to^ 
widb me a happy new year ; and I was toudied witk 
this attention on their part At hatf-pasfe four, we 
went to dinner. As we were 17 degrees of longitude 
west of Constance, it was th^ik seven o'clock at 
Arenemberg. You were then, also, probably at 
dinner. I drank to your health ; you, p^haps, did 
the same by me ; at least I to<^ pleasure at the time 
in thinking so. I also thought of my companicms in 
misfortune : alas! I am always thinking of them. I 
thought that they were more unhappy than myself; 
and this idea niade me much more unhappy than 
they could be. 

** Present my affectionate compliments to that good 
Madame Salvage, and the young ladiesi, and to pocMr 
little Olarai, to M. Oottrau, and to Arsene. 

" We had a gale of wind yesterday, which came 
down upon us with great violence ; but for the sails 
hemg tent with the wmd, the firigate would have been 
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in danger. One of the masts was broken ; the rain 
came down so impetuously, that the sea was beaten up 
into foam. To-day the sky is as bright as usual, aU 
mishaps have been repaired, and the storm is forgotten. 
Oh ! tfxat it were so also with the troubles of Ufa 
Talking of projects : the captain told me that the 
frigate which once was named after you is now in th^ 
south, and is called the Flora. 

" January 10th. 

" We have just arrived at Eio Janeiro. The €(m^ 
d'oe>il from the roads is superb; to-morrow I will 
make a sketch of it. I hope that this letter may 
reach you soon. Do not think of coming to meet me; 
I do not at present know where I shall take up my 
abode; perhaps I shall find better opportunities of 
obtaining a livelihood in Southern America. Labour, 
to which the uncertainty of my circumstances will 
now subject me, in order to attain a position, will 
afford the only consolation which I can now enjoy. 
Adieu, mother ; remember me to our old servants, 
and to our friends in Thurgovia and Constance. 

'^ I am well in health. 

^^ Your affectionate and respectful son, 

** Napoleon Louis Buonapabte." 

From New York he wrote the following letter to 
M. ViUaud, a representative of the people : — 

" New York, 30th April, 1887. 

" It is time now that I should give you some ex- 

flanation of the motives which actuated my conduct 
had, it is true, two lines of conduct open to me, the 
one which in some sort depended upon myself, the 
other which depended upon events. In deciding upon 
the former, I became, as you very truly say, a means ; 
in waiting for the other, I should only have been a 
resource. According to my views and my conviction, 
the first rdU appeared to me much preferable to the 
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other. The success of my project would ofkr to me 
the following advantages : I should have made in one 
day, and by a coup de main, the work of perhi^ ten 
years ; successful, I spared France the confiictSy the 
trovMes, the disorders, cMendant upon a state of 
general confusion, which must, I think, occur sooner 
or later. * The spirit of a revolution,' M. Thiers ob- 
serves, ' consists in an ardent passion for the object in 
view, and a hatred for those who oppose an obstacle to 
its attainment' Having led the people with us, by 
means of the army, we should have had all the noble 
passions, without animosities; for animosity only 
results from a conflict between the physical force and 
the moral force. For myself, my position would have 
been clear, simple, and easy. Having carried a revo- 
lution with the aid of fifteen persons, if I had arrived 
in Paris, I should have owed my success to the people 
only-not to any party : airiviig there victori^ I 
should, of my own free will — ^without being compelled 
to it — ^have laid down my sword upon the altar of my 
coui^tiy ; and then they might weU have confidence 
in me, for it was no longer my name alone, but my 
person, which became a guarantee for my conduct 
In the other c%se supposed, I could only have been 
called upon by a fraction of the people ; I should have 
had as my enemies, not only*a debilitated government^ 
but a crowd of other parties — ^themselves, also, per- 
haps, of a national character. 

" In short, it is easier to prevent anarchy than to 
repress it : it is easier to direct the masses than to 
follow up their passions. If I had come only as a 
resource, I should only have been one flag the more 
thrown into the melee, the influence of which, im- 
mense though it might be in an act of aggression, 
would have been powerless for a rally. 

" To conclude : under the first supposition, I be- 
came, as it were, the rudder of a vessel, which had 
but one resisting medium to overcome; under the 
second, on the contrary, I should have been upon a 
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Tessel assailed by winds from every quarter, and who, 
in the midst of the storm, would not have known 
which route to follow. It is true, that just as the 
success of this first plan promised to me advantages, 
so the non-success of it incurred blame to me. But 
when I entered France, I had not thought about the 
course I should have to take in case of defeat I 
thought, in case of misfortune, upon my proclamation 
as a testament, and upon death as a blessing. Such 
is my way of thinking." .... 

Louis Napoleon returned to Europe in 1837, on 
receiving intelligence of the serious illness of his 
mother, and he was with her when she died, in Octo- 
ber of that year. The mildness with which the grave 
offence of Louis at Strasbourg had been treated by the 
French government, indicated either that his power 
and influence were treated with contempt, or that a 
condition was annexed to his departure for America, 
which by him was not fulfilled. It was generally 
said that he had pledged his word to the French 
government not to return to Europe for at least ten 
years. His continued residence in Switzerland after 
his mother 8 death naturally excited, uneasiness on 
the part of Louis Philippe and his ministers, and 
his expulsion was demanded from the Swiss go- 
vernment It would have been a lasting disgrace to 
" free Helvetia '' if this demand had been complied 
with. Had Louis Napoleon been only a refiigee who 
had sought an asylum in the country, the case would 
have been different, but he had been formally ad- 
mitted as a citizen, and as such the government un- 
hesitatingly refused to expel him. A French force 
was marched against Switzerland, which the Swiss 
made preparations to repel, and there can be no doubt 
that a serious war would have followed, had not Louis 
voluntarily quitted the French territory. He then 
turned for an asylum to the only country in Europe 
where he felt he could be safe ; to that country from 
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whom France dared not to demand the expuMou of 
the meanest refugee. He came to England, and took 
up his ahode in London. 

In London he remained for about two years (1838 
to 1840) ; but his thoughts never turned from France, 
and in August, 1840, he made a second attempt to 
raise an insurrection thera This was even more un- 
successful than the attempt at Strasbourg. He hired 
a steamer, the City of Edinburgh, and sailed from 
Margate with Count Montholon, General Yoison, aud 
fifty-three other persons. At half-past six in the 
morning they marched into Boulogne, and at eight 
o'clock, the party were either killed or imprisoued ; 
the attempt failed most completely. 

Louis Napoleon was brought to trial on the 28th of 
September, 1840. In his defence he made a speech 
of consummate boldness. He denied nothing, was 
sorry for nothing ; and founded his defence on this^ 
that he was merely attempting to regain his rights. It 
was then that he spoke the memorable words : — 

'' I represent before you a principle, a cause, and 
a defeat The principle is the sovereignty of the 
people ; the cause is that of the Empire ; the defeat 
IS that of Waterloo. The principle — ^you have reco- 
gnised it ; the cause— you have served in it ; the defeat 
— ^you would revenge it.^' 

M. Berryer also made a speech in his defence, and 
took the bold course of appealing to the judges whe- 
ther, in the event of the enterprise having been suc- 
cessful, they would have denied and rejected him, and 
refused all share in his power, 

, Louis Napoleon waa found giulty, and sentenced to 
miprisoimient for life in the gloomy fortress of Ham. 
This fortress, situated about thirty miles to the south- 
east of Amiens^ had been used as a state prison from 
the time of Louis XI. Polignac, and other ministers 
of Charles X. had been confined in it for six years, 
after the revolution of 18S0. The httle towu near 
which it is built contains a population of only about 
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1500, and the plain on which it stands is an un- 
healthy marsh, through which flows the river Somme. 
In this fortn^ Louis was confined for six years. He 
employed himself in various pursuits ; in cultivating 
a small garden within the walls of the fortress; in 
complaining against the prison rules ; writing letters 
to ms friends, and composing works on the cultivation 
of sucar, the extinction of paup^ism, and some his- 
torical productions, one of which he called " Beflec- 
tions on the History of England/' 

In 1846, the ex-King of Holland, feeling his end 
drawing near, expressed a desire to see his son; 
Application was accordingly made by Louis Napo* 
leon for permission to leave the fortress of Ham for 
that purpose, but the permission could only be granted 
on conditions with which he would not comply. His 
thoughts now turned towards attempting his escape, 
which he succeeded in effecting on Monday, the 25th 
of May, 1846. The following is his own account of 
the mode in which the escape was effected* It is 
contained in a letter to M. de George : — 

" My dear M. de George, — 

" My desire to see my father once more in this 
world made me attempt the boldest enterprise I ever 
engaged in. It required more resolution and courage 
on my part than at Strasbourg and Boulo^e, for I 
was determined not to submit to the ridicule that 
attaches to those who are arrested escaping under a 
disguise, and a failure I could not have endured. 
The following are the particulars of my escape : — 

'^Tou know that the fort was guarded by four 
hundred men, who furnished daily sixty soldiers^ 
placed as sentries outside the walls. Moreover, the 
principal gate of the prison was guarded by three 
gaolers, two of whom were constantly on duty. It 
was necessary that I should first ehide their vigilance, 
afterwards taraverse the inside court, before the win- 
dows of the commandant's residence; and arriving 
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there, I should be obliged to pass by a gate which 
was guarded by soldiers. 

''Not wishing to communicate my design to any 
one, it was necessary to disguise mysel£ As several 
rooms in the part of the building I occupied were 
undergoing repairs, it was not difficult to assume the 
dress of a workman. My good and faithful valet, 
•Charles Thelin, procured a smock-frock and a pair of 
sabots (wooden shoes), and after shaving oflf my 
moustaches, I took a plank on my shoulders. 

*' On Monday morning I saw the workmen enter, 
at half-past eight o'clock. Charles took them some 
drink, in order that I should not meet any of them 
on my passage. He was also to call one of the 
ga/rdiens (turnkeys), whilst Dr. Conneau conversed 
with the others. Nevertheless, I had scarcely got out 
of my room before I was accosted by a workman, who 
took me for one of his comrades, and, at the bottom 
of the stairs I found myself in front of the keeper. 
Fortunately, I placed the plank I was carrying before 
my face, and succeeded in reaching the yard. When- 
ever I passed a sentinel, or any other person, I always 
kept the plank before my face. 

"Passing before the first sentinel. I let my pipe 
fall, and stopped to pick up the bits. There I met 
the officer on duty, but, as he was reading a letter, he 
did not pay attention to me. The soldiers at the 
guard-house appeared surprised at my dress, and a 
drummer tumea round several times to look at me. 
I next met some workmen, who looked very atten- 
tively at me. I placed the plank before my face, 
but they appeared to be so curious, that I thought I 
should never escape them, until I heard them cry, 
' Oh ! it is Bernard !' 

" Once outside, I walked quickly towards the road 
of St Quentin. Charles, who, the day before, had 
engaged a carriage, shortly overtook me, and we 
arrived at St. Quentin. I passed through the town 
on foot, after having thrown off my smock-frock. 
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Charles procured a post-chaise, under pretext of 
going to Cambrai. We arrived, without meeting 
with any obstacles, at Valenciennes, where I took the- 
railway. I had procured a Belgian passport, but 
nowhere was I asked to show it 

" During my escape. Dr. Conneau, always so de- 
voted to me, remained in prison, and caused them to 
believe I was ill, in order, to give me time to reach 
the frontier. It was necessary to be convinced that 
the government would never set me at liberty before 
I could be persuaded to quit France, if I would not 
consent to dishonour myself. It was also a matter of 
duty that I should exert all my powers to be able to 
console my father in his old age. 

" Adieu, my dear M. de George ; although free, I feel 
myself to be most unhappy. Receive the assurance 
of my sincere friendship, and if you are able, endea- 
vour to be useful to my kind Conneau. 

" Napoleon Louis.'' 

The Dr. Conneau here alluded to had been a 
prisoner in Ham for five years, and though the 
term of his imprisonment had expired, he still re- 
mained voluntarily immured within the walls of the 
fortress. After Louis had effected his escape, the 
doctor, through his position as a medical man, pre- 
vented a knowledge of his absence from being di- 
vulged for a considerable time. He said that Louis 
was ill; that he had taken medicine ; that he had gone 
to bed ; that he was asleep. The commandant be- 
came uneasy, and at last insisted on seeing his pri- 
soner. The doctor could not prevaricate any longer, 
and the commandant was ushered into the bed-room. 
Instead of Louis Napoleon, he found in the bed a 
mere stuffed figure. He immediately turned towards 
Conneau, and said, " The prince is gone, at what hour f* 
to which the doctor, with the utmost composure, 
replied, " At seven in the morning.'' Louis had thus 
a clear start of twelve hours, and he used it so well, 
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that lie was aoon in London ; and on Monday, the Isfe 
of June, the jBist Monday after bis escape, he was aefr 
St James's Theatre to witness the Frencn plays. For 
the third time Ekigland had afforded him an asylum. 

The persons implicated in his escape were not 
severely punished. Conneau was sentenced to three 
fnorUhs' imprisonment, while against the absent valet 
of Louis, six months' imprisonment was recorded, and 
the commandant of the fortress was acquitted. This 
leniency caused it to be generally supposed that the 
French government, if they did not connive at the 
escape, were certainly not du^leased that it had taken 
place. 

Till the events of 1848 opened up to him a great 
career, Louis continued to reside in London. But 
when the revolution of 1848 sent Louis Philippe and 
his family as exiles to England, the hopes of Louis 
Napoleon revived. He proceeded to Paris; but as his 
presence was not desired by the Provisional Govern- 
ment, he returned to London to wait the course of 
events. It was not likely he would allow his name 
to be forgotten, and he laboured hard by addresses^ 
&c., to get up a feeling in France in his favour. And 
he was successful When the Assembly passed the 
decree prohibiting him from entering France, he wrote 
to the President expressing his intention of ^'remain- 
ing in exUe ;'* but, elected to the same Assembly by 
several of the departments, he expressed his inten- 
tion of accepting ^e oflSce, and discharging its duties. 
On 15th June, 1848, however, he altered his views^ 
and wrote to the President of the Assembly, tender- 
ing his resignation, "not without regret'' Again, 
when he heard, soon afterwards, that he had been 
elected for Corsica, he wrote to the President, declining 
that honour also, because "I wish,'' he said, "that 
those whocharge me with ambition should be convinced 
of their error." When the new French constitution had 
been adopted, and new elections ware rendered neces- 
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sary, he declared, in emphatic terms, that if elected, 
he would accept the office. He was elected for five 
departments, but he decided to sit for Paris. On 
26th September, he made his first appearance in the 
Assembly, and delivered a written speech, in the 
course of which he said : — 

" Admit me in your ranks, dear colleagues, with 
the sentiment of affectionate sympathy which ani- 
mates me. My conduct you may be certain shall 
ever be guided by a respectful devotion to the law. 
It will prove, to the confusion of those who have 
attempted to slander me, that no man is more devoted 
than I am, I repeat, to the defence of order and the 
consolidation of the Republic." 

"When, however, the question as to the election 
of President came to be discussed, it was proposed 
that no member of any family that had reigned over 
France should be eligible as a candidate. This 
would of necessity have excluded Louis Napoleon, but 
he expressed so much devotion to the Republic, and 
said that "he was too grateful to the nation for 
restoring to him his rights as a citizen to have any 
other ambition,'^ that jealousy was disarmed, and the 
motion was withdrawn ; though one member of the 
Assembly boldly declared that " Louis Napoleon was 
not a candidate for the Presidency, but for the im- 
perial dignity."" In addresses which he afterwards 
made and issued, he used the following phrases : — 

" How little do those who charge me with ambition 
know of my heart ! If a sense of imperative duty did 
not retain me here — ^if the sympathy of my fellow- 
citizens did not console me for the animosity of the 
attacks of some, and even for the impetuosity of the 
defence of others, I should long have wished myself 
back in exile.'" 

" I am not €m ambitious man, who dreams at one 
time of the Empire and of war ; at another of the 
adoption of subversive theories. Educated in free 
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countries, and in the school of misfortune, I shall 
always remain faithful to the duties which your 
suffiages, and the will of the Assembly, may impose 
upon me." 

*' I pledge my honour to leave to my successor, at the 
end of four years, the executive powers strengthened, 
liberty intact, and a real progress accomplished.'' 

In one address he pledged himself "to protect the 
liberty of the press from the two excesses which 
endanger it at present — ^that of arbitrary authority, 
on the one hand, and of its own licentiousness on the 
other/' 

On such pretences as these he was elected Presi- 
dent of the French Bepublic, receiving 5,434,226 
votes out of 7,349,000. On 20th November, 1848, 
he was proclaimed " President of the French Bepublic 
from this day until the second Sunday of May, 1852." 
Louis Napoleon then took the following oath : — 

" In presence of God, and before the French people, 
represented by the National Assembly, I swear to 
remain faithful to the Democratic Bepublic, one and 
indivisible, and to fulfil all the duties which the Con- 
stitution imposes on me." 

How he kept that oath, and how he fulfilled his 
pledges, will best be learned from the state of France 
on the " second Sunday of May, 1852." Then he 
ought to have handed over to his successor the " exe- 
cutive powers strengthened, liberty intact, and a real 
progress accomplished." But he had no successor; 
he had scattered by military force that Assembly with 
which he declared he would act in harmony; he had 
made France a country in which less freedom was 
enjoyed than even in the east of Europe ; the " real 
progress accomplished " had been in the art of shoot- 
ing down the citizens of Paris, and driving into exile 
all the talent, and genius, and goodness that France 
contained. The constitution which he swore to ob- 
serve he had utterly abolished ; the republic to which 
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lie had sworn to be faithful, he had betrayed. He had 
abolished the Kberty of the press; had confiscated 
against aU law the property of the Orleans family, 
and he was ruling France entirely by the power of the 
army. In one word, he had been false, treacherous, 
and deceitful 
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CHAPTER V. 

FAMILY OF JEROME BUONAPABTE — ^THE SISTERS OF 
NAPOLEON AND THE BEAUHARNOIS FAMILY. 

After the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon intrusted to 
Jerome the task of collecting the scattered remnants 
of the French army ; and when the Emperor was sent 
to St. Helena, he retired to the court of his father- 
in-law, the Duke of Wirtemburg. Jerome had been 
obliged to divorce the American lady, Miss Paterson, 
whom he had married in the United States, and take 
to wife a daughter of the Duke of Wirtemburg. By 
his first wife he had one son, who went back with his 
mother to America ; by his second wife he had three 
children. Napoleon Jerome, Charles Frederick, and 
Mathilde. The first died in 1846 ; the second was 
elected to sit in the National Assembly of 1848 ; and 
the third married a Russian nobleman. Count De- 
midoff ; and as Louis Napoleon was unmarried, the 
Countess, on his accession to the office of President, 
" did the honours" of his court. 

The Duke of Wirtemburg, not willing to continue 
his alliance with the fallen family of Buonaparte, com- 
manded his daughter to divorce herself from Jerome. 
But she refused, and stated her reasons in a letter, 
which has been published. She said — " Your Majesty 
wished me to meet you this morning in your apart- 
ment. For the first time in my life I have refused 
the honour of being in your presence. I know the 
subject of the interview, and as I could not sustain it, 
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1 prefer to address you in writiiig. * * * My 
thoughts have accompanied my husband in war; my 
care protected him during a long and painful journey, 
when his life was often menaced ; my arms have 
embraced him in his adversity Ydth more tenderness 
even than in his prosperity. ♦ * » Marriage and 
nature impose duties that cannot be changed by the 
change of fortune ; though no longer a queen, I am 
a wife and a mother ; with my husband I have shared 
a throne, and with him I am prepared to partake of 
exile and misfortune ; violence only will tear me 
from his side." The Duke was qioved, and did not 
press his request. 

The family of Jerome then went to Switzerland, 
where they resided till the death of the noble Cathe- 
rine, which took place at Lausanne, on the 29th Nov. 
1835. The two sods entered the army of their grand- 
father, one as colonel, the other as captain. Jerome 
himself removed to Florence, with his daughter 
Mathilda In 1841, Mathilde became Countess of 
Demidoff, and in 1848, when the revolution broke 
out, Jerome, who was now the only surviving brother 
of Napoleon, went to Paris, where he was made a 
marshal of France, aud at present holds high oflSce 
in his nephew's administration. He is also governor 
of the Hotel des Invalides, to which office he was 
appointed on the death of Marshal Oudinot. One of 
his first acts on returning to Paris was to attend a 
grand funeral service, celebrated in the church of the 
Invalides, on 5th May, 1848, the anniversary of the 
death of Napoleon. There were also present at the 
sad reunion, his two children. Napoleon Buona- 
parte, deputy for Corsica, and Princess Mathilde 
Demidoff ; Joachim Murat, deputy to the National 
Assembly ; and Pierre Bonaparte, son of Lucien, and 
deputy for Corsica. 

Eliza, the eldest sister of Napoleon, who had mar- 
ried Bacchiochi, and been invested with the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, was at Trieste when the Emperor 
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felL She had two children, Eliza and Jerome ; Hm 
former was married to an Italian nobleman, Covokt 
Camarata, and the latter was killed by falling fix)m 
his horsa Eliza, after the abdication at Fontaine- 
bleau, had sought an asylum at Bologna^ but not 
finding herself secure there, she sought refuge at 
Naples ; but Murat, who was then in alliance with the 
Austrians, refused tx) receive her. She then went to 
Trieste, where, under the name of the Countoss de 
Compiagna, she died, 7th August, 1820. 

The beautiful Pauline, widow of Leclerc, and wife 
of the Prince Borghese, after in vain asking per- 
mission to share the exile of Napoleon, retired to 
Bome. She afterwards rejoined her husband at 
Florence, and died there, childlesSj on the 9th of June, 
1825, at the age of forty-five. 

Caroline, the widow of the gallant but reckless 
Murat, was after her husband's death taken prisoner, 
with her fom: children, by the Austrians, and conveyed 
to the castle of Fransdorf. She was removed fi*om 
thence to Hambourg, near Vienna, and she afterwards 
took up her abode in Trieste, where she was joined by 
her sister Eliza. In 1836, she removed to Paris> 
where she received a pension fi^om Louis Philippe ; 
but she did not reside long there. The great rally- 
ing point of the Buonapartes seems to have been 
Florence, and thither Caroline repaired, and died 
on 18th May, 1839. Her eldest son. Napoleon 
Achille, was for some time a colonel in the Belgian 
army, but his presence there being displeasing to the 
French government, he was removed, and following 
the footsteps of many of his family, proceeded to 
the United States, where he practised as a lawyer; 
and after publishing a "Sketch of the United 
States," and paying a visit to Europe, he died, on 
the loth of April, 1847, at Jeflferson County, in the 
State of Florida. His brother^ Napoleon Laden, 
bom in 1 803, also pushed his fortune in America, 
devoted himself to the profession of the law, and 
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laarried an American lady. The events of 1848 
brought him back to Europe, and he sat in the As- 
semblies of the Republic as a representative of the 
people. Caroline's two daughters, Letitia and Louise, 
married Italian counts. 

Cardinal Fesch, the half brother of Napoleon's 
mother, continued to reside at Home until his death, 
which took place on the 13th of May, 1839, when he 
was seventy-six years of age. 

It only remains for us to trace the history of Eugene 
Beauhamois and his family. Though not of dazzling 
talents, or of great power, yet Eugene distinguished 
himself both in the council and the field ; and his 
children have been more fortunate than any members 
of the Buonaparte family. After the abdication of 
Napoleon, he lost his Italian possessions, and retired 
to Munich, to the court of his good and kind-hearted 
father-in-law, the King of Bavaria. From his retire- 
ment he was summoned to Malmaison, to attend the 
death-bed of his mother, the brilliant and fascinating 
Josephine. He took no part in the events of the 
hundred days, and indeed he retired altogether from 
public life, occupying himself in embellishing his large 
prraerties. The titles of Prince of Bavaria and Duke 
of Leuchtenberg were conferred on him by his father- 
in-law. He died of an attack of apoplexy on 26th 
February, 1824, at the age of forty-three. He left 
two sons and three daughters. One son, August, was 
married to the Queen of Portugal, on 26th January, 
1835, but died on 28th March of the same year ; the 
other son, Maximilian, married, on 14th July, 1839, 
the Grand Duchess Maria, daughter of Nicholas, Em- 
peror of Russia. His daughter, Josephine, married 
Oscar, the present King of Sweden, and son of Ber- 
nadotte; another daughter, Auguste, married Don 
Pedro, the first Emperor of Brazil, and a third, 
Eugenie, married the Duke of Hohenzollem. 
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No. I. 

THE SUPPER OF BEA.UCAIEK 

I WAS at Beaucaire, on the last day of the &ir, and 
happened to have for company at supper two merchants of 
Marseilles, an inhabitant of Nimes, and a manufacturer of 
Montpellier. In the i^aoe of a few minutes, which were 
passed in becoming acquainted^ they learned that I came 
from Avignon, and that I was an officer. The attention 
of my company, which had all the week before been fixed 
on the course of trade, which increases wealth, was at that 
moment turned to the issue of the present contest^ upon 
which depends its preservation. They wished to know my 
opinion, in order that, by comparing it with their owti, they 
might be the better enabled to form probable conjectures 
respecting the ftiture, which affected us in different ways. 
The Marseillais, in particular, appeared to be less petulant; 
the evacuation of Avignon had taught them to doubt <^ 
everything, and they manifested great solicitude about their 
future &ite. Confid^ice soon made us communicative, and 
we b^an a conversation nearly in the following terms : — 

THE NIMOIS. 

'^ Is Cartaux's army strong? It is said to have sustained 
a heavy loss in the attack ; but if it be true that it has been 
repulsed, why have the MarseiUais evacuated Avignon f 

THE OFFICER. 

'^ The army was four thousand strong when it attacked 
Avignon, and is now six thousand, and in four days more i( 
will be ten thousand : it lost five killed and four wounded^ 
it was not repulsed, since it made no regular attack; it 
hovered about the place, it strove to force the gates by 
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attaching petards to them ; it fired a few cannonHab€»t to 
try the temper of the garrison; it afterwards retired into 
its camp to combine its attack for the following night. The 
MarseiUais were three thousand six himdred strong; they 
had a heavier and more numerous artillery, and yet they 
were obliged to retreat across the Durance. You are mudk 
astonished at this, but the &ct is that none but Tetenm 
troops can contend with the vicissitudes of a siege; we were 
masters of the Rhone, of Yilleneuve, and of the country; 
we should have interrupted all their communicationa. 
They were obliged to evacuate the town; the cavalry 
pursued them in their retreat ; they lost a great many 
prisoners, and two pieces of cannon.*' 

THE MABSEILLAI& 

'^ We have received a different account: I will xitot dis- 
pute yours, since you were present, but you must own that 
all that will lead to nothing; our army is at Aix; three 
good generals will come in place of the former ones; they 
are raising fresh battalions at Marseilles; we have a fieaii 
train of artillery, including several twenty-four poundem; 
in a few days we shall be in a posture to retake Avignon, 
or at least we shall remain masters of the Durance." 

THE OFFICER. 

'' All this has been told you in order to lead you to the 

brink of the abyss, which is deepening every moment, and 

which will perhaps ingulf the finest city in France, that 

which has deserved the most of the patriot But you wore 

also told that you should traverse France, that you should 

sway the Bepublic, and yet your very first steps have been 

checked; you were told that Avignon could resist for a lon^ 

time a force of 20,000 men, and yet a single colimm of the 

army, without a battering-train, got possession of it in 

twenty-four hours; you were told that the South had risen, 

and yet you found yourselves alone; you were told that the 

cavalry of Nimes was about to crush the Allobroges, and 

yet the latter were at Saint-Esprit and at Yilleneuve; you 

were told that 4000 Lyonnais were marching to your aid, 

and yet the Lyonnais were negotiating an accommodation 

for themselves. Acknowledge, then, that you are deceived; 

^ee the incompetence of your directors^ and distrust their 
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<»lculations; self-love is the most dangerous of counsellors. 
Tou are naturally impetuous; they are leading you to your 
destruction by the same means which has ruined so many 
nations, by inflaming your vanity. You have considerable 
urealth and population, and their amoimt is exaggerated to 
you; you have rendered signal services to liberty, and 
you are reminded of them, without at the same time point- 
ing out to you that the genius of the Republic was with 
you then, whereas it has now abandoned you. Your army, 
say you, is at Aix, with a large train of artillery and good 
generals; well, do what it may, I assure you that it w3l be 
beaten. You had 3600 men, of which a ^1 half is dis- 
persed ; Marseilles, and a few refugees from the depart- 
ment, may furnish you 4000 men at the most; you will 
then have 5000 or 6000 men, without imity, without 
order, without discipline. You say you have good gene- 
rals; as I do not know them, I cannot dispute their 
ability, but they will be entirely occupied in the details; 
their exertions will not be seconded by the subalterns; they 
cannot do anything to maintain the reputation wliich they 
may have acquired, for it would take two months to 
organize their army tolerably, and in four days Cartaux 
wU Ihave passed the Durance; and with what soldiers? 
With the excellent light troops of the AUobroges, the old 
regiment of Burgundy, a good regiment of cavalry, the 
brave battalion of the Cote d*Or, which has been victorious 
in a hundred combats, and six or seven other veteran corps, 
encouraged by their successes on the frontiers and against 
your army. You have eighteen and twenty-four-pounders, 
and you think yourselves impregnable; therein you follow 
the vulgar notion; but professional men will tell you, and 
fsttal experience will shortly demonstrate to you, that good 
four and eight-pounders are as effective in the ' field, 
and are preferable on many accounts to pieces of heavy 
calibre. You have cannoniers newly raised, and your ad- 
veraaries have gunners from the regiments of the line, the 
best masters of their art in Europe. What will your army 
do if it concentrates itself at Aix? It is last. It is an 
axiom in the military art, that the army which remains in 
its entrenchments is beaten; theory and experience entirely 
agree on this point; and the walls of Aix are not equal to 
the worst field-entrenchment, especially if we consider 
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their extent, and the hoiiaes whick snrroond thorn exr 
teriorly, mthin pistol-shot Be assured, th^ that this 
course, which seems to 70a the best, is the worst; besidess, 
how can you supply the town in so short a time with 
«Tery kind of provision which it wants! Will your army 
^ and meet the enemy t It is less numerous^ its artilr 
lery is less adapted to the field, it would be broken and 
defeated without resource, for the cavalry would prevent 
it from rallying. Expedi, then, to have the war carried 
into the territory of Marseilles; there a very numerous 
party is lor the Republic, and that will be the moment 
for it to declare itself; the junction will be made, and 
that city, the centare of the commerce of the Levant^ the 
emporium of the aoutib of Europe, is ruined. Remember 
the recent example of Lisle,* and the barbarous laws 
of war. What in^tnation has all at once possessed your 
people? what £atal blindness is leading them to their de^ 
struction? How can they think of resisting the entire 
Republic? Supposing they could oblige its army to fall 
ba^ upon Avignon, can they doubt that in a few days 
&eah combatants would come to supply the places of 
the former? Will the Republic, which gives the law 
to Europe, receive it finom Marseilles? 

^'United with Bordeaux, Lyon, MontpeUier, Nfimes, 
Grenoble, the Jura, the Eure, the Calvados, you undertook 
a revolution, and you had some probability of success; 
your instigators might be ill-intentioned, but you had an 
imposing mass of streugtlL But now that Lyon, Nime% 
MontpeUier, Bordeaux, the Jura, the Eure, Grenoble^ 
Caen, have received the Constitution; now that Avignon^ 
Tarascon, Aries, have submitted, confess that there is 
madness in your obstinacy. It is because you are in- 
fluenced by persons who, having nothing more to loae^ 
would involve you in their ruin. 

" Your army will be composed of all the wealthiest 
portion of your city, for the aomscidottea might very easily 
turn against you. You are going, then, to risk the flower 
of your young men, accustomed to hold the commercial 
balance of the Mediterranean, and to enrich you b^y their 
economy and. their speculations, against veteran soldiers 

* Lisle, a small town of the department of Yauclnse, four leagoes 
iBRStof A-vignon^ having resisted the army of Oartaux, was taken by 
assault on the 26th of July, 1793. 
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who hskve so often bathed their hands in the blood of the 
furious aristocrat, the ferocious Prussian. 

" Let poor countries fight to the last extremity ; the 
inhabitant of the Yivarais, of the Cevennes, or of Corsica^ 
exposes himself without fear to the issue of a combat; if he 
is victorious, he gains his object — ^if he is beaten, he finds 
himself as before, at liberty to make peace, and in the 
same position. But you — lose a battle, and the fruits of a 
thousand years of industry, economy, aud prosperity become 
the prey of the soldier. Such, however, are the risks 
which you are induced so inconsiderately to run." 

THE HAJISEILLAIS. 

" Tou get on &st, and you alarm me. I agree with you 
that the circumstances are critical; perhaps it is true that 
the position in which we at present stand is not sufficiently 
considered; but you must acknowledge that we still have 
immense resources to oppose to you. 

" You have persuaded me that we cannot resist at Aix; 
your observation respecting the waut of provisions for a 
dege of long durati^ is perhaps unanswerable; but do 
you think that all Provence can long witness calmly the 
investment of Aix'^ It will rise spontaneously; and your 
army, hemmed in on every side, will be fortunate if it can 
repass the Durance." 

THE OFFICEB. 

" How little knowledge this displays of the spirit of men 
and that of the time ! Everywhere there are two parties; 
the moment you are besieged, the Sectionary party will be 
put down ui all the country places. The example of Tara- 
scon, of Orgon, of Aries, should convince you of this; where 
twenty dragoons have sufficed to re-establish the old autho- 
rities, and put the others to the rout. 

'' Henceforward any great movement in your fiivour is 
impossible in your department ; it might have taken place 
when the army was beyond the Durance, and you were 
unbroken. At Toulon men's minds are much divided; 
and the Sectionaries have not the same superiority there 
as at Marseilles, so that they must remain in the town to 
repress their adversaries. As for the department of the 
Lower Alps, you know that nearly the whole of it has 
accepted the Constitution." 
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THE MABSEILLAIS. 

" We will attack Cartaux in our mountains, where Iu3 
cavalry will be of no use to him." 

THE OFFICER. 

" As if an army protecting a town could choose the point 
of attack. Besides, it is not true that there are ^y moun- 
tains near Marseilles sufficiently impracticable to render 
cavalry ineffective; your olive-grounds, indeed, are suffi- 
ciently steep to render the management of artillery more 
difficult, and thereby give yoin: enemies a great advantage; 
for it is on broken ground that, by the celerity of his 
movements, the exactness in serving his guns, and the 
accuracy of his elevations, the expert cannonier has the 
greatest superiority." 

THE MABSEILLAIS. 

" You think, then, that we are without resources. Can 
it possibly be the fate of that city which resisted the 
Romans, and preserved a part of its laws imder the 
despots who succeeded them, to become the prey of a few 
brigands ? "What ! shall the AUobroges, laden with the 
spoils of Lisle, give law to Marseilles 1 What ! shall 
Dubois de Cranc6 and Albitte reign uncontrolled 1 shall 
those blood-thirsty men, in whose hands the calamities of 
the time have placed the guidance of affairs, be absolute 
masters? What a melancholy prospect you present to me; 
our property, under different pretexts, would be invaded; 
we should continually be made the victims of a soldiery 
whom plunder imites under the same banners; our best 
citizens would be imprisoned and would perish by violence. 
The Club would again lift its monstrous head to execute 
its infernal projects! Nothing can be worse than this 
horrible idea; it is better to leave ourselves a chance of 
victory, than to become victims without any alternative." • 

• THE OFFICER. 

" Such is civil war; men go on in mutual de&mation, 
abhorrence, and slaughter, without knowing one another. 
The AUobroges — what do you think they are? AMcans? 
inhabitants of Siberia? Not at all; they are your fellow- 
countrymen, Provencaux, Dauphinois, Savoyards. You 
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think them barbarous because their name is strange. If 
your phalanx were called the Phocsean phalanx, people 
would give credit to every species of £Gible respecting it. 

" It is true that you have reminded me of one &tct, the 
case of Idsle. I do not justify it, but I will explain it. 
The people of Lisle killed the trumpeter who was sent to 
them; they resisted without hope of success; their town 
wa0 taken by assault ; the soldiers entered it amidst fire 
and slaughter ; it was not possible to restrain them; and 
indignation did the rest. 

*' Those soldiers whom you call brigands are our best 
troops and most disciplined battalions; their reputation is 
above calumny. 

'< Duboifl-Orance and Albitte, constant friends of the 
people, have never deviated from the straight line; they 
are villains in the eyes of the bad. But Condorcet, 
Brissot, Barbaroux, were also villains while they were 
consistent; it will always be the lot of the good to be 
spoken ill of by the bad. You think they show you no 
mercy, and yet they are treating you like wayward chil- 
dren. Do you think that if they had chosen to detain it, 
the Marseillais could have withdrawn the merchandize 
which they had at Beaucaire; they could have seques- 
trated it until the issue of the war ; they did not wish to 
do so, and you owe it to them that you can return quietly 
to your homes. 

'^ You call Cartaux an assassin; but know that that 
Creneral takes the greatest care to preserve order and dis- 
cipline; witness his conduct at Saint-Esprit and at 
Avignon, where not a pin's worth was taken. He im- 
prisoned a Serjeant who ventiu^ed to seize the person of a 
Marseillais of your army, who had remained in one of the 
houses, because he had violated the asylum of a citizen 
without an express order. Some people of Avignon were 
pumshed for pointing out a house as aristocratical. One 
soldier is under prosecution on a charge of thefb. Your 
army, on the contrary, has killed, assassinated more than 
thity persons, has violated the retreats of families, and 
filled the prisons with citizens on the vague pretext that 
they were robbers. 

"Do not be afraid of the army; it esteems Marseilles^ 
because it knows that no town has made so many sacrifices 
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to the oommonweal; jou have eighteen thousand men om the 
frontier; you have not spared yourselyes on any oocaaion. 
Throw off the yoke of the few aristocrats who govern you, 
Tetnm to sounder principles, and you will have no truer 
friend than the soldier."^ 

THE MARaKITiLAIS. 

'^ Ah ! you soldiers have greatly d^enerated from the 
army of 1789; that army would not take up arms against 
the nation; yours should imitate so noble an example, and 
not turn their arms agianst their fellow-citizens.*' 

THE OFFICEB. 

" Had those principles been followed, La Yend6e would 
ere now have planted the white flag on the walls of the 
re-erected BastHe; and the camp of Jales would have been 
ruling at Marseilles." 

THE HABSEILLAIS. 

" La Vendue desires a king, a counter-revolution ; the 
war of La Vendue, of the camp of Jal^s, is that of £uiati- 
cism ; ours, on the contrary, is that of true republicanism, 
friends of the laws and of order, enemies of anarchy and of 
bad men. Have we not the tri-coloured flag 1 And what 
interest should we have in wishing to be slaves ?" 

THE OFFICER 

^' I am well aware that the people at Marseilles differ 
widely from those of La Yend^e with respect to a counter* 
revolution. The appetite of the people of La Vend^ is 
strong and healthy ; that of the people of Marseilles weak 
and sickly ; the piU must be sugared in ordc^ to make 
them swallow it ; to establish the new doctrine among 
them they must be deceived, but in the course of four 
years of revolution, in such a number of stratagems, plots, 
and conspiracies, all the perversity of human nature has 
been developed under different aspects, and men have per- 
fected their natural subtlety ; so true is this, that in spite 
of the departmental coalition, in spite of the ability of the 
leaders, and the numerous resources of all the enemies of 
the Eevolution, the people everywhere awoke at the mo- 
ment they were thought to be spell-bound. 

"You say you have the tri-coloured flag; Paoli also 
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hoisted it in Coisdca to have time to deceive the people, 
to crush the true friends of liberty, to lead his fellow-^^ 
countrymen to concur in his ambitious and criminal pro- 
jects; he hoisted the tri-coloured flag, and yet he fired 
upon the vessek of the Republic, and he drove our troops 
from the fortresses, and he disarmed those which remained 
there, and he assembled forces to expel those which were 
in the island, and he plundered the magazines, selling at & 
low price all their contents to get mbney to carry on his 
revolt, and he ravaged and confiscated the property of the 
wealthiest families because they were attached to the unity 
of the Republic, and he got himself appointed generalis- 
simo, and he declared all those who should remain in our 
army enemies to their country ; he had previously caused 
the failure of the Sardinian expedition, aud yet he had the 
shamelessness to call himself the friend of France, and a 
good Republican, and yet he deceived the Convention, 
which passed its decree of deprivation ; in short, he acted 
in such a manner, that when at length he was unmasked 
by his own letters found at Calvi, it was too late, the 
enemy's fleets already intercepted all our communications. 
" We must no longer rely upon words ; we must examine 
actions; and you must acknowledge that in estimating 
yours, it is easy to show that you are counter-revolutionists. 
What effect has the movement which you have made pro- 
duced on the Republic ? You have brought it to the brink 
of ruin ; you have retarded the operations of our armies. 
I know not whether you are paid by the Spaniard and the 
Austrian, but certainly they could ^ not desire more power- 
ful diversions. What more could you do if you were so 
paid I Your success has been an object of solicitude to 
all the known aristocrats ; you have placed declared aris- 
tocrats at the head of your sections and of your armies, as 
one Latourette, formerly a colonel, one Soumise, formerly 
a lieutenant-colonel of engineers, who abandoned their 
corps at the breaking out of the war, that they might not 
fight for the liberty of nations ; your battalions are full of 
such men, and your cause would not be theirs if it were 
that of the Republic" 

THE MARSBTU.ATS. 

'^ But Bris8ot^Barbarouz,Oondoreet, Buzot^ Yergniaux, 
are they too aristocrats? Who founded the Republic? 
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who overthrew the tyrant t who sapported their oountiy 
at the perilous period of the last campaign V* 

THE OFFICER. 

'* I will not examine whether those men who had de- 
served well of the nation on many occasions did really eon- 
spire against it ; it is sufficient for me to know that the 
Mountain, through public or through party spirit, having 
proceeded to the last extremities against them, having de- 
nounced, imprisoned, and if you will have it so, calumniated 
them, the Brissotins were lost, unless a civil war should 
enable them to give the law to their enemies. It was, 
then, t'O them that your war was really usefol ; had they 
merited their former reputation, they would have laid 
down their arms on beholding the Constitution, they would 
have sacrificed their interests to the public good ; but it is 
easier to cite the example of Decius than to imitate him ; 
they have now become guilty of the greatest of all crimes 
— ^they have by their conduct justified their denouncement ; 
the blood which they have caused to flow has effitced the 
real services they had rendered." 

THE MANUFACTURER OF MONTPELLIER. 

" You have considered the question in the point of view 
most &ivourable to those gentlemen ; for it seems to be 
proved that the Brissotins were really guilty; but guilty 
or not, the days are gone by when men fought for personal 
interests. England shed torrents of blood for the £sLmilies 
of Tork and Lancaster ; France, for those of Lorraine and 
Bourbon ; but do we live in those times of barbarism V* 

THE NIMOIS. 

'' So we abandoned the Marseillais as soon as we per* 
ceived that they wished for the counter-revolution, and 
that they fought in private quarrels. The mask fell when 
they refused to publish the Constitution, and we then par* 
doned some irregularities in the Mountain. We forgot 
Eabaud and his Jeremiads in contemplating the in&nt 
Bepublic, surrounded by the most monstrous of coalitions^ 
threatening to stifle it in its cradle — ^in contemplating the 
joy of the aristrocrats and the armed hostility of Europe." 
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THB MABSEILLAIS. 

^' Ton meanly abandoned us^ after inciting us by ephe- 
meral deputations." 

THE NIMOIS. 

" We were sincere, but you were double-dealing : we 
desired the Kepublic; we could not but accept a Bepublican 
Constitution. You were dissatisfied with the Mountain, 
and with the 31st of May; you then should also have 
accepted the Constitution in order to get rid of it, and 
terminate its mission.' 
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THE MABSEILLAIS. 

" We too wish for the Republic, but we wish our Con- 
stitution to be formed by representatives free in their 
operations ; we wish for liberty, but we wish to receive it 
from representatives whom we esteem, we do not wish 
that our Constitution should protect plunder and anarchy. 
Our first condition is, that there shall be no clubs, none 
of those frequent primary assemblies, that property shaE 
be respected." 

THE MANUFACTUEEB OF MONTPELLIEB. 

" It is clear to every reflecting person, that a part of 
Marseilles is for the counter-revolution : they profess to 
wish for the Republic, but this is only a curtain which 
they would every day render more transparent, until they 
accustomed you to contemplate the counter-revolution 
tmdisguised ; the veil which covers it is already but a 
flimsy one : your people are well disposed, but in time the 
mass of them would be perverted, but for the genius of the 
Revolution which watches over them. 

" Our troops have deserved well of their coimtry for 
having taken up arms against you with so much energy ; 
it was not their duty to imitate the army of 1789, since 
you are not the nation. The centre of unity is the Con- 
vention; that is the true sovereign, especially when the 
people are divided. 

" You have overturned every law, every decent form. 
By what right did you cashier your Department 1 Had it 
been formed at Marseilles? By what right does the 
battalion of your town traverse the districts 1 By what 
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right did your National Guards pretend to enter Avijg^onf 
The district of that town was the first constituted body 
since the Department was dissolved. Bj what lig^ did 
you presume to enter the territory of the Drome f and 
why do you suppose that Department has no right to 
call upon the public force to defend it 1 You have, then, 
confounded all rights ; you have established anarchy; and 
since you pretend to justify your operations by the right 
of force, you are brigands, anarchists. 

" You have set up a popular government, appointed by 
Marseilles alone; it is contrary to eveiy law; it cannot be 
other than a tribunal of blood, since it is the tribunal of a 
Miction; you have by force subjected to that tribunal the 
whole of your Department. And by what right f You 
do, then, usurp that authority with which you unjustly 
reproach Paris. Your Committee of the Sections has 
recognised affiliations. Here, then, is a coalition similar to 
that of the clubs against which you exclaim; your Com- 
mittee has exercised acts of administration over certain 
communes of the Yar; this is a breach of the territorial 
division. 

"At Avignon you have imprisoned without mandate, 
decree, or requisition from the administrative bodies; you 
have violated the retreats of families, infringed the liberty 
of individuals; you have in the public places murdered iu 
cold blood; you have revived with aggravated horror the 
scenes which afflicted the early days of the Revolution; 
without examination, without trial, without other know- 
ledge of the victims than frt>m the designation of their 
enemies, you have seized them, torn them frxnn their 
children^ dragged thiem through the streets, and sabred 
them to death: you have sacrificed in this manner as many 
as thirty; you have dragged the statue of Liberty through, 
the mire; you have made a public execution of it, aikL 
have subjected it to every kind of insult frx)m licentious 
youths; you have mangled it with swords; you cannot 
deny it; it was noon-day; more than two hundred of your 
party were present at this criminal pro&nation; the pio- 
cession passed through several streets to the Plaoe de 
THorloge, <&c. &c. I must interrupt my reflections and 
my indignation. And is it thus that you wish for the 
llepublic? You have retarded the march of our armies. 
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by stoppkig the oonvoyB. How can we resist the evidence 
of so many &u;ts) or how caU you other than the enemies 
of your countiy r 

THE OFFICEBL 

^ There is the clearest evidence that the Marsellais have 
Mndered the operations of our armies^ and sought ^le de- 
sfcractioit o( liberty; bat the question before us now is, 
whethor they have anything to hope^ and what course 
vemaiDs lor them to pursoe." 

THE UABSEUIaMJS. 

^ We have lewer resources than I thought; but there is 
great strength in being resolved to die; and we wiQ rather 
do so than again receive the yoke of the men who governed 
the state; you know that a drowning man catches at every 
twig, and rather than suffer ourselves to be massacred, we 

will . Yes, we have all taken part in this new 

Be volution, and we should all be sacrificed to revenge. Two 
months ago th^ had conspired to murder four thousand 
of our best citizens; judge, then, to what excesses they 
would proceed now. We have not forgotten that monster, 
who was nevertheless one of the heads of the dub; he 
had a citizen hung on the lamp-post {l(mfeme)y plundered 
his houses and violated his wils, after making her drink a 
glass of her hoE^band's blood." 

THE OFFICEB. 

^How horrid! — ^but is that story true? I doubt it, for 
you know that nobody believes in violation now-a-^ys.'* 

THE MABSETLLAIS. 

^ YeBf rather than submit to such men we will go to the 
last extremity — ^we will give ourselves to the enemy; we 
will call in the Spaniards. There is no people whose 
character is less omgenial with our own; there is no one 
more hateful to us. Judge, then, by the sacrifice which 
we make, of the wickedness of the men whom we fear." 

THE OFFICER. 

**Give yomrselves to the Spaniards.* — ^we will not give 
you time." 

DD2 
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THE MABSEILLAIS. 

" They are seen every day before our ports." 

THE NIMOIS. 

^ That threat alone is sujfficient for me to decide which i» 
for the Bepublicy the Mountain or the Federals. The 
Mountain was at one moment the weakest, and the com- 
motion appeared general Yet did it ever talk of caUiDg. 
in the enemy? Do you not know that the war between 
the patriots and the despots of Europe is a war unto death ? 
I!f, then, you hope for assistance fix>m the latter, your 
leaders must have good reasons to expect their &Tottr. 
But I have still too good an opinion of your people, to 
believe that the majority of them would go with you ixL 
the execution of so base a project." 

THE OFFICER. 

"Do you think that you would thereby do a great- 
injury to the Republic, and that your threat is really 
alarming? Let us weigh it. The Spaniards have no 
troops wherewith to effect a landing, and their vessels^ 
cannot enter your port. If you were to call in the 
Spaniards, it might be useful to those who govern you, in. 
saving themselves and part of their property; but the 
indignation would be general throughout the Republic; in 
less than a week you would have sixty thousand men at 
your gates, the Spaniards would carry off from Marseilles 
whatever they could, and enough would still be left to 
enrich the conquerors. 

" If the Spaniards had thirty or forty thousand men on 
board their fleet, all ready to disembark, your threat 
would be alarming; but as matters are, it is only ridiculous; 
it woidd only hasten your destruction." 

THE MANUFACTURER OP MONTPELLIER. 

" If you were capable of so base an act, not one stone 
ought to be left upon another in your superb city. In a 
month from this time, it should appear to the traveller 
passing over its ruins as if it had been destroyed for a 
century." 
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THE OFFICES. 

" Marseillais, take my advice; throw off the yoke of the 
small number of bad men who would lead you to a counter- 
revolution, restore your constituted authorities; accept the 
•Constitution; liberate the Representatives; let them go to 
Paris and intercede for you. You have been misled; it is 
not unusual for the people to be so by a few conspirators 
and intriguers; in all ages the pliancy and ignorance of 
the multitude have been the cause of most civil wars." 

THE HABSEILLAIS. 

'^Ah! sir, who can do any good to Marseilles? Can 
the refugees who arrrive on all sides from the Department ? 
They are interested in acting with desperation. Can they 
who govern us 1 Are not they in the same situation ? Can 
the people? One part of them does not know its position; 
it is rendered blind and &natical: the other part is 
disarmed, suspected, humbled. With profound affliction, 
then, I contemplate irremediable calamities." 

THE OFFICER. 

''You are at last brought to reason: why should not a 
like revolution be effected in the minds of a great number 
of your fellow-citizens, who are deceived and sincere? 
Then Albitte, who cannot but wish to spare French blood, 
will send to you some honest and able man; an under- 
standing will be come to, and without a moment's delay 
the army will be marched off to the neighbourhood of 
Perpignan, to humble the pride of the Spaniard, which, a 
little success has elevated, and Marseilles will still be the 
centre of gravity to liberty, it will only be necessary to 
-tear a few pages from its history." 

This happy prognostication put us all in good humour; 
the Marseillais very readily paid for a few bottles of cham- 
pagne, which dissipated all our cares and anxieties. We 
went to bed at two in the morning, having agreed to meet 
again at break&st, where the Marseillais had many more 
doubts to propose, and I had many interesting truths to 
acquaint lum "with. 

July 29, 1798. 
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WILL OF NAPOLEOK. 



KAPOLBOV. 



Tkut 1514 AprU, 1821, al Longtoood, Idomd ofSL Hiolma. 
This is my Testament, or Act of my last WUl, 



1. I die in the AposkdiGal Bomaa religioi^ in tiie 
of vbich I was bam, more tbaa fifty years since. 

2. It is my wish thai my ashes may repose on ^faftoks. 
of the Seine, in the midst of the Fiench people, whom. I 
have loved so well. 

3. I have always had reason to be pleased with my 
dearest wi&, Marie-Louise. I retain for hei^ to my la^ 
moment, the most tender sentiments — ^I beseech iex to 
watch, in order to "pr&i&cve my son &om the snares whicb 
jet ^vinm his in&ncy. 

4. I recommend to my son, never to forget that he was 
bom a French prince, and nev^ to allow himself to bo- 
come an instrument in the hands of the triumvirs wha 
oppress the nations of Europe : he ought never to iif^ 
against France, or injure her in any manner ; he ought to 
adopt my motto — '^ Everything for the Frsnch people,^ 

5. I die prematurely, assasaonated by the English oli- 
garchy and its * * *. The English nation wiU not be 
slow in avenging me. 

6. The two unfortunate results of the invasions of 
Trance^ when she had still so many lesouroeE^ are to be 
attributed to the treason of Mannont, Augeceau, TaOey^ 
randy and La Fayette. 

I foxgive them — may the posterity of France fbq^ive 
them as I do ! 

7. I thank my good and most excellent mother, the 
Cardinal, my brothers Joseph, Lucien, Jecome^ BnCne^ 
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Caroline, Julie, Horiense, Catherine, Eugene, for the inte- 
rest they have continued to feel for me. I pardon Louis for 
the libel he published in 1820 : it is replete with Mse 
assertions and falsified documents. 

8. I disavow the " Manuscript of St Hdeirm^ and other 
works, under the title of Maasims, Sayings, &c., which 
persons have be^a pleased to publish for the la£ft six: years. 
Such are not' the rules which have guided my life. I 
caused the Due d'Enghien to be arrested and tried, be- 
cause that step was essential to the safety, interest, and 
honour of the French people, when the Count d'Artois 
was maintainiug, by his own confession, sixty assassins at 
Paris. Under similar circumstances, I should act in the 
same way. 

II. — 1. I bequeath to my son the boxes, orders, and 
other articles ; such as my plate, field-bed, saddles, spurs, 
chapel-plate, books, linen, which I have been accustomed 
to wear and use ; according to the list annexed (A). It is 
my wish that this slight bequest* may be dear to him as 
coming from a fiither of whom the whole world will 
remind him. 

2. I bequeath to Lady Holland the antique cameo 
which Pope Pius VI. gave me at Tolentino. 

3. I bequeath to Count Montholon two millions of 
francs, as a proof of my satisfaction for the filial attentions 
he has paid me during six years, and as an indemnity for 
the losses his residence at St. Helena has occasioned hun. 

4. I bequeath to Count Bertrand five hundred thousand 
fi:ancs. 

5. I bequeath to Marchand, my first valet-de-chambre, 
four hundred thousand firancs. The services he has ren- 
dered me are those of a friend: it is my wish that he 
shotdd marry the yndovr, sister/or daaghter of au officer 
of my old guard. 

6. Item. To St. Denis, one hundred thousand francs. 

7. Item. To Novarre (Noverraz), one himdred thou- 
sand francs. 

8. Item. To Pieron, one hundred thousand francs. 

9. Item. To Archambaud, fifty thousand francs. 

10. Item. To Cursot, twenty-five thousand francs. 

11. Item. To Chandellier, twenty-five thousand francs. 

12. To the Abb6 Yignali, one himdred thousand firuLOS. 
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It is my wish that he should build his house near the 
Ponte Novo di Boatino. 

13. Item. To Count Las Cases, one hundred thousoiMi 
firancs. 

14. IteoL To Count Lavalette, one hundred thousand 
francs. 

15. Item. To Larrey, surgeon-in-chie^ one hundred 
thousand £rancs. — ^He is the most yirtuous man I have 
known. 

16. Item. To General Brayher, one hundred thousand 
francs. 

17. Item. To General Le Fevre Desnouettes, one huxt- 
dred thousand francs. 

18. Item. To General Drouot, one hundred thousand 
francs. 

19. Item. To General Cambrone, one hundred thousand 
francs. 

20. Item. To the children of General Mouton Duver- 
net, one hundred thousand francs. 

21. Item. To the children of the brave Labedoy^re, 
one hundred thousand francs. 

22. Item. To the children of General Girard, killed at 
Ligny, one hundred thousand francs. 

23. Item. To the children of General Chartrand, one 
hundred thousand francs. 

24. Item. To the children of the virtuous General 
Travot, one hundred thousand francs. 

25. Item. To General Lallemand, the elder, one hundred 
thousand francs. 

26. Item. To Count Edal, one hundred thousand francs. 

27. Item. To Costa de Bastelica, in Coraica, one 
hundred thousand francs. 

28. Item. To General Clausel, one hundred thousand 
francs. 

29. Item. To Baron de Menneval, one hundred thour 
sand francs. 

30. Item. To Arnault, the author of ^Harius,'* one 
hundred thousand francs. 

31. Item. To Colonel Marbot, one. hundred thousand 
francs. — ^I recommend him to continue to write in defence 
of the glory of the French armies, and to confound their 
calumniators and apostates. 
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32. Item. To Baron Bignon, one hundred thousand 
hs0sa. — I recommend him to write the history of French 
diplomacy from 1792 to 1815. 

33. Item. To Poggi di Talavo, one hundred thousand 
.francs. 

34. Item. To Surgeon Emmery, one hundred thousand 
j&ancs. 

35. These sums will be raised from the six millions 
which I deposited on leaving Paris in 1815 ; and from the 
intcirest at the rate of 5 per cent, since July, 1815. The 
account thereof will be settled with the banker by Counts 
Montholon and Bertrand, and by Marchand. 

36. Whatever that deposit may produce beyond the 
sum of five million six himdred thousand fruncs, which 
have been above disposed of, shall be distributed as a gra- 
tuity amongst the wounded at the battle of Waterloo, and 
amongst the officers and soldiers of the battalion of the 
Isle of Elba, according to a scale to be determined upon by 
Montholon, Bertrand, Drouot, Cambrone, and the surgeon 
Larrey. 

37. These legacies, in case of death, shall be paid to the 
widows and children ; and, in default of such, shall revert 
to the bulk of my property. 

III. — 1. My private domain being my property, of 
which I am not aware that any French law has deprived 
me, an account of it will] be required from the Baron de 
la Bouillerie, the treasurer thereof : it ought to amount to 
more than two hundred milUons of francs ; namely, 1. The 
portfolio, containing the savings which I made during 
fourteen years out of my civil list, which savings amounted 
to more than twelve millions per annum, if my memory 
be good. 2. The produce of this portfolio. 3. The ftimi- 
ture of my palaces, such as it was in 1814, including the 
palaces of Bome, Florence, and Turin. All this ftimi- 
ture was purchased with monies accruing from the civil list. 
4. The proceeds of my houses in the kingdom of Italy, such 
as money, plate, jewels, furniture, equipages ; the accounts 
of which will be rendered by Prince Eugene and the 
steward of the crown, Campagnoni. 

Napoleon. 
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2. I bequeath 1117 private domain, one half to the sor- 
viving officers and soldiers of the French army who haye 
fought since 1792 to 1815, for the glory and the inde- 
pendenoe of the nation ; the distribution to be made in 
proportion to their appointments upon active service ; and 
one-half to the towns and districts of Alsace, Lorraine, 
Franche-Comt6, Burgundy, the Isle of France, Champagne 
Forest, DauphinI, which may have suffered by either of 
the invasions. There shall be previously set apart from 
this sum, one million for the town of Brienne, and one 
million for that of M6rL I appoint Counts Montholon 
and Bertrand, and Marchand, the executors of my will. 

This present will, wholly written with my own hand, is 
signed and sealed with my own arms. 

(L.S.) Napolbon. 



List (A). 
Annexed to my WiU, 

Longrwood, Island of St. Helena, 
this 15ih April, 1821. 

L — 1. The consecrated vessels which have been in use 
at my chapel at Longwood. 

2. I direct Abb4 Yignali to preserve them, and to 
deliver them to my son when he shall reach the s^e of 
sixteen years. 

II. — 1. My arms; that is to say, my sword, that which 
I wore at At^rHtz, the sabre of Sobiesky, my dagger, my 
broadsword, my hanger, my two pair of VersaiUe* pistols. 

2. My gold dressing-case, that which I made use of on 
the morning of IJbn and of Austerlitz, of Jena, of Eylau, 
of Friedland, of the Island of Lobau, of the Moskwa, of 
MontmiraiL In this point of view it is my wish that it 
may be precious in the eyes of my son. (It has been 
deposited with Count Bertrand since 1814.) 

3. I charge Count Bertrand with the care of preserving 
these objects, and of conveying them to my son when he 
shall attain the age of sixteen years. 
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III. — 1 . Three small mahogany boxes, containing, the 
fint, thirty-three snuff-boxes or comfit-boxes ; the second, 
twelve boxes wiUi the impenal aims^ two small eye-glasses, 
and four boxes found on the table ik Louis XYIIT. in the 
Tuileries, on the 20th of March, 1815 ; the third, three 
snuff-boxes, ornamented witii sLLyer medals habituaUj used 
bj the {knperor; and sundry articles for the use of the 
toilet, according to the list numbered I. II. III. 

2. My field-bedsy which I used in all my campaigns. 

3. My field-telescope. 

4. My dressing-case, one of each of my uniforms, a 
dozen of shirts^ and a complete set of each of my dresses, 
and generally of evezything used in my toilet. 

5. My wash-hand-stand. 

6. A small clock which is in my bed-chamber at Long- 
wood. 

7. My two watches, and the chain of the Empress's 
hair. 

8. I entrust the care of these articles to Marchand, my 
principal valet^e-chambre, and direct him to convey them 
to my son when he shall attain the age of sixteen years. 

lY. — 1. My cabinet of medals. 

2. My plate, and my Sevres china^ wliich I used at 8t. 
Helena. (List B and C). 

3. I request Count Montholon to take care of these 
articles^and to convey them to my son when he shall attain 
the age of sixteen years. 

T. — L My three saddles and bridles, my spurs which I 
used at St. Helena. 

2. My fbwling-piecefl^ to the number of five. 

3. I charge mj ehasaewr, Noverraz, with the care of 
these articles, and direct him to convey them to my son 
when he shall attain the age of sixteen years. 

YI. — 1. Four hundred volumes, selected from those in 
my UbEary whidi I have been aocast(»ned to use the most. 

2. I direct St. Denis to take care of them, and io 
eoavey them to my son when he shall attain the age of 
sixteen years. 

Nafqxaoh. 
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List (A). 

1. None of the articles which have been used by me* 
.«hall be sold ; the residue shall be divided amongst the 
executors of my will and my brothers. 

2. Marchand shall preserve my hair, and cause a 
bracelet to be made of it, with a little gold clae^, to be 
sent to the Empress Marie-Louise, to my mother, and to 
each of my brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, the Cardinal; 
and one of larger size for my son. 

3. Marchand will send one pair of my gold shoe-bucklea 
to Prince JosepL 

4. A small pair of gold knee-buckles to Prince LudeiL. 

5. A gold coUar-dasp to Prince Jerome. 



List (A). 

Inventory of my Effects, which Marchomd tmll take care of 

and convey to my eon. 

1. My silver dressing-case, that which is on my tabl^ 
furnished with all its utensils, razors, &c. 

2. My alarum-clock : it is the alarum-clock of Frederick 
IL which I took at Potsdam (in box Ko. IIL). 

3. My two watches, with the chain of the Empress's 
hair, and a chain of my own hair for the other watch : 
Marchand will get it made at Paris. 

4. My two seals (one the seal of France, contained ixL 
box No. IIL). 

5. The small gold clock which is now in my bed- 
chamber. 

6. My wash-hand-stand and its water-jug. 

7. My night-tables, those I used in f^rance, and my 
silver-gilt bidet. 

8. My two iron bedsteads, my mattresses, and my 
coverlets, if they can be preserved. 

9. My three silver decanters, which held my eau-de-vi^ 
and which my cfuiMeiwrs carried in the field. 

10. My French telescope. 

11. My spurs, two pair. 
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12. Three mahogany boxes, Nos. I., II., III., containing 
lay snuff-boxes and other articles. 

13. A' silver-gilt perfuming pan. 

Bod^/ Linen. 

Six shirts. 

Six handkerchief. 

Six cravats. 

Six napkins. 

Six pair of silk stockings. 

Four black stocks. 

Six pair of under-stockings. 

Two pair of cambric sheets. 

Two pillow-cases. * 

Two dressing-gowns. 

Two pair of night-drawers. 

One pair of braces. 

Four pair of white kerseymere breeches and vests. 

Six madras. 

Six flannel waistcoats. 

Four pair of drawers. 

Six pair of gaiters. 

One small box filled with my snuff 

One gold neck-buckle, 1 . . j • xi. vx^i 

^ ° . 1 J 1 r n I contamed m the uttle^ 
One pair gold knee-buckles, r v -m- ttt 

One pair gold shoe-buckles, J ' ' . 

Clotlies. 

One uniform of the Chasseurs. 

One ditto Grenadiers. 

One ditto National Guard. 

Two hats. 

One green-and-grey great coat. 

One blue cloak (that which I had at Marengo). 

One sable green pelisse. 

Two pair of shoes. 

Two pair of boots. 

One pair of slippers. 

Six belts. 

Napoleon. 
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List (B). 

Inventory of the ^ecU which I left in ike possession of 
Monsieur the Count de Turenne, 

One sabre of Sobiesky. (It is, by mistake, inserted in 

List (A), that being the sabre 
which the Emperor wore at 
Aboukir, and which is in the 
hands of CSount Bertrand.) 

One grand collar of the Legion of Honour. 

One sword of silver-gilt. 

One consular sword. • 

One sword of steeL 

One velvet belt. 

One collar of the Golden Fleece. 

One small dressing-case of steeL 

One night-lamp of silver. 

One handle of an antique sabre. 

One hat d la Henri lY. and a toqu>e.* The lace of the 
Emperor. 

One small cabinet of medals. 

Two Turkey carpets. 

Two mantles of crimson velvet, embroidered, with vests, 
and small-clothes. 

I give to my son the sabre of Sobiesky. 

Do. the collar of the Legion of Honour. 

Do. the sword silver gilt. 

Do. the consular sword. 

Do. the steel sword. 

Do. the collar of the Golden Fleece. 

Do. the hat d la Henri I Y. and the toque. 

Do. the golden dressiug-case for the t^th, 

whicb is in the hands of the dentist. 
To the Empress Marie-Louise, my lace. 
To Madame, the silver night-lamp. 
To the Cardinal, the small steel dressing-case. 
To Prince Eugene, the wax candlestick, silver gilt. 
To the Princess Pauline, the small cabinet of medal& 

* A T^ei hat^ with a flat crown, and brims turned up. 
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To the Queen of Naples, a small Turkey carpet. 

To the Queen Hortense, a small Turkey carpet. 

To Prince Jerome, the handle of the antique sabre. 

To Prince Joseph, an embrmdered mantle, vest, and 
small clothes. 

To Prince Lucien, an embroidered mantle, vest, and 
small clothes. 

Napoleon. 



This 24th of April, 1821, Longwood. 
THm is my CodicU, or Act of my last Will, 

Upon the funds remitted in gold to the Empress Marie- 
Louise, my very dear and well-beloved spouse, at Orleans, 
in 1814, she remains in my debt two millions, of which I 
dispose by the present codicil, for the purpose of recom- 
pensing my most Mthfiil servants, whom,' moreover, I 
recommend to the protection of my dear Marie-Louise. 

1. I recommend to the Empress to cause the income of 
thirty thousand francs, which Coimt Bertrand possessed 
in the Duchy of Parma;, and upon the Mont-Napoleon at 
Milan, to be restored to him, as well as the arrears due. 

2. I make the same recommendation to her with regard 
to the Duke of Istria, Duroc's daughter, and others of my 
servants who have continued fidthSil to me, and who have 
never ceased to be dear to me : she knows them. 

3. Out of the above-mentioned two millions I bequeath 
three hundred thousand francs to Count Bertrand, of 
which he will lodge one hundred thousand in the 
treasurer's chest, to be employed in legacies of conscience, 
according to my dispositions. 

4. I bequeath two hundred thousand francs to Count 
Montholcm, of which he will lodge one hundred thousand 
in the treasurer's chest, for the same purpose as above 
mentioned. 

5. Item, two hundred thousand francs to Count Las 
Cases, of which he will lodge one hundred thousand in 
the treasurer's chest, for the same purpose as above 
mentioned. 

6. Item^ to Marchand one hundred thousand francs, of 
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-which he will place fifty thousand in the treasurer's chest, 
for the same purpose as above mentioned. 

7. To Jean Jerome Levi, the Major of Ajaccio at the 
commencement of the Bevohition, or to his widow, children, 
or grandchildren, one hundred thousand francs. 

8. To Duroc*s daughter, one hundred thousand francs. 

9. To the son of Bessi^s, Duke of Istria^ one hundred 
thousand francs. 

10. To General Drouot, one hundred thousand francs. 

11. To Count Lavalette, one hundred thousand francs. 

12. Item, one hundred thousand francs — ^that is to say : 
Twenty-five thousand to Pi6ron, my maitre-d'hoteL 
Twenty-five thousand to Noverraz, my chasseur. 
Twenty-five thousand to St. Denis, the keeper of my 

books. 
Twenty-five thousand to Santini, my former door- 
keeper. 

13. Item, one hundred thousand francs — ^thatistosay : ' 
Forty thousand to Flanat, my orderly officer. 
Twenty thousand to H6bert, lately hou6ekeq)er of 

Kambouillet, and who belonged to my chamber in 
Egypt. 

Twenty thousand to Lavign6, who was lately keeper of 
one of my stables, and who was mjpiqiieur in Egypt. 

Twenty thousand to Jeanet Dervieux, who was over- 
seer of the stables, and served me in Elgypt. 

14. Two hundred thousand francs shall be distributed in 
alms to the inhabitants of Brienne-le-Chiteau, who have 
suffered most. 

15. The three hundred thousand francs remaining shall 
be distributed to the officers and soldiers of the battalion of 
my guard at the Island of Elba who may be now alive, or 
to their widows and children, in proportion to their ap- 
pointments, and according to an estimate which shall be 
fixed by my testamentary executors; those who have 
suffered amputation, or have been severely wounded, shall 
receive double ; the estimate to be fixed by Larrey and 
Enmiery. 

This Codicil is written entirely with my own hand; 
signed, and sealed with my arms. 

Napoleok. 



I 
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This 24th of April, 1821. Longwood. 

TJm 18 my CodicUf or Note of my last Will, 

Ont of the settlement of my civil list of Italy, such as 
money, jewels, plate, linen, equipages, of which the vice- 
roy is the depositary, and which belonged to me, I dispose 
of two millions, which I bequeath to my most &ithful ser- 
vants. I hope that, without availing himself of any reason 
to the contrary, my son Eugene Napoleon will pay them 
£dthfully. He cannot forget the forty millions which I 
^ve him in Italy, and in the distribution of the inheri- 
tance of his mother. 

1. Out of these two millions, I bequeath to Count Ber- 
trand three hundred thousand francs, of which he will de- 
posit one hundred thousand in the treasurer's chest, to be 
applied according to my dispositions in payment of legacies 
of conscience. 

2. To Count Montholon, two hundred thousand francs^ 
-of which he will deposit one hundred thousand in the chest, 
for the same purpose as above-mentioned. 

3. To Count Las Cases, two hundred thousand franci^ 
•of which he will deposit one hundred thousand in the chest, 
for the same purpose as above-mentioned. 

4. To Mat^hand, one hundred thousand francs, of which 
he wiU deposit fifty thousand in the chest, for the same 
purpose as above-mentioned. 

5. To Count Lavalette, one hundred thousand francs. 

6. To Gleneral Hogendorl^ of Holland, my aide-de-camp, 
who has retired to the Brazils, one himdred thousand francs. 

7. To my aide-de-camp, Corbineau, fifty thousand francs. 

8. To my aide-de-camp, Creneral Caffitrelli, fifty thousand 
francs. 

9. To my aide-de-camp, Dejean, ^:&j thousand francs. 

10. To Percy, surgeon-in- chief at Waterloo, fifty thou- 
;fland francs. 

11. Fifty thousand francs, that is to say : — 
Ten thousand to Pi^ron, my maitre d'h6teL 
Ten thousand to St. Denis, my head chaueur. 
Ten thousand to Noverraz. 

Ten thousand to Cursot; my clerk of the kitchen. 
VOL. IV. E £ 
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Ten thousand to Arcbamband, my piqueur, 

12. To Baron de Menneralle, fifty thou^md francs. 

13. To the Duke d'Istria, son of Bessieres, fifty thou- 
sand francs. 

14. To the daughter of Duroc, fifty thousand franos. 

15. Tothediikbrenof Labedoy^rayfi%^ 

16. To the children of Maixton DnTomet, fil^tiioaHMd 
fivncs. 

17. To the children of the boaye and virtooiis OenerBl 
Trarot, fifty thousand francs. 

18. To tiie children of Chartcand, fifty Ihofosand fiaaics. 

19. To Gcsaeral Oamforone, fifty thousand francs. 

20. To General Lefervre Desnonettes^ fi%^ thwismd 
francs. 

21. To be distribated amongst such ^losciibed persons 
as wander in fi>rdgn conntries^ whether tiiey be Fresadiy 
Italians^ Belgians, Dutch, Spanish, or inhahbants of the 
departments of the Bhine, under the diiections <^ my 
executors, and upon their orders, one hundred thonsand 
francs. 

22. To be distributed amongst those who sofimd ampa- 
tation, or were severely wounded at ligny or Waterioo, 
who may be still Hying, acoordmg to lists drawn up by my 
executors, to whom shall be added Oambione, Lanrey, Percy, 
and Emmery. The guards ehall be paid douhie ; those of 
^he Islaud of Elba, quadruple ; two hnadrediiionsaTid francs. 

This codicil is written entipeiy witli my own hand, aipiedy 
and sealed with my arms. 

Napouboiv. 



This 24tii of April, 1821, »t Longwood. 
ITiia 18 a third Codicil to my WiU o/tJie I5ih ofAprU. 

'• 1. Amongst the diamonds of iit» crown which were de- 
livered up in 1814, there were some to the value o£&ve or 
six hundred thousand firancs, not belonging to it, but which 
formed part of my private property; repossession shall be 
obtained of them in order to discharge my legacies. 

2. I had in the hands of the banker Torkmia, at Borne, 
bills of exchange to the amount of two or Hxtee hundred 
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thousand francs, the product of my revenues of the Island 
of Elba since 1 81 5. The Sieur De la Ferruse^ although no 
longer mj treasurer, and not inyested with anj character, 
possessed himself of this sum. He shall be compelled to 
refund it. 

3. I bequeath to the Duke of Istria three hundred thou- 
sand francs, of which only one hundred thousand francs 
shall be reversible to his widow, should the duke be dead 
before payment of the legacy. It is my wish, should there 
be no inconvenience in it, that the duke may marry Duroc's 
daughter. 

4. I bequeath to the Duchess of Frioul, the daughter of 
Duroci two hundred thousand francs : should she be dead 
before the payment of this legacy, none of it shall be given 
to the mother. 

5. I bequeath to Creneral Eigaud (to him who was pro- 
scribed) one hundred thousand francs. 

6. I bequeath to BoiEmod, the intendant-commissary, 
one hundred thousand francs. 

7. I bequeath to the children of General Letort, who 
was killed in the campaign of 1815, one hundred thousand 
francs. 

8. These eight hundred thousand francs of legacies shall 
be considered as ioserted at the end of article thirtynsix of 
my testament, which will make the legacies I have dis- 
posed of by will amount to the sum of six millions four 
faimdred thousand francs, without including the donations 
I have made by my second codicil 

This is written with my own hand, signed, and sealed 
with my arms. 

(L.S.) Napolbon. 

[On the outside is written :] 

This is my third codicil to my will, entirely written with 
my own hand, signed, and sealed with my arms. 

To be opened the same day, and immediately after the 
opening of my wilL 

Napoleok. 
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Thi8 24thof April, 1821. Longwood. 
This 18 a fourth Codicil to my Testament 

Bj the dispositions we have heretofore made, we have 
not fulfilled all our obligations^ which has decided us to 
make this fourth codiciL 

1. We bequeath to the son or grandson of Baron 
Dutheil, lieutenant-general of artillery, and formerly Lord 
of St. Andr6, who commanded the school of Auxonne 
before the Beyolution, the sum of one hundred thousand 
£ranc8, as a memento of gratitude for the care which that 
brave general took of us when we were lieutenant and 
captain under his orders. 

2. Item. To the son or grandson of Greneral Dugomier, 
who commanded in chief the army of Toulon, the sum of 
one hundred thousand francs. We, under his orders, 
directed that siege, and commanded the artilleiy : it is a 
testimonial of remembrance for the marks of esteem, affec- 
tion, and Mendship, which that brave and intrepid general 
gave us. 

3. Item. We bequeath one hundred thousand francs to 
the son or grandson of the deputy of the Convention, Gas- 
parin, representative of the people to the army of Toulon, 
for having protected and sanctioned with lus authority 
the plan we had given, which procured the capture of that 
city, and which was contrary to that sent by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. Gasparin, by his protection, 
sheltered us horn, the persecution and ignorance of the 
general officers who commanded the army before the 
arrival of my friend Dugomier. 

4. Item. We bequeath one hundred thousand francs to 
the widow, son, or grandson of our aide-de-camp, Muiron, 
killed at our side at Areola, covering us with his body. 

5. Item. Ten thousand francs to the subaltern officer, 
Cantillon, who has undergone a trial upon the charge of 
having endeavoured to assassinate Lord Wellington, of 
which he was pronounced innocent. Cantillon had as 
much right to assassinate that digcMrchist, as the latter 
had to send me to perish upon the rock of St. Helena.* 

* There is no act of Buoiiaparte*s life which shows more oounge 
aii4 spirit than this clause in his wiU. 
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Wellington, who proposed this outrage, attempted to jus- 
tify it by pleading the interest of Great Britain. Can- 
tillon, if he had reallj assassinated that lord, would have 
pleaded the same excuse, and been justified by the same 
motive — the interest of France — ^to get rid of this general, 
who, moreover, by violating the capitulation of Paris, 
had rendered himself responsible for the blood of the 
martyrs Ney, Labedoyere, &c., and for the crime of 
having pillaged the museums, contrary to the text of the 
treaties. 

6. These four himdred thousand francs shall be added 
to the six millions four hundred thousand of which we 
have disposed, and will make our legacies amount to six 
millions eight hundred and ten thousand francs; these 
four hundred and ten thousand are to be considered 
as forming part of our testament. Article 36, and to follow 
in every respect the same course as the other legacies. 

7. The nine thousand pounds sterling which we gave to 
Count and Countess Montholon, should, if they have been 
paid, be deducted and carried to the account of the legacies 
which we have given him by our testament. If they have 
not been paid, our notes of hand shall be annulled. 

8. In consideration of the legacy given by our will to 
Count Montholon, the pension of twenty thousand fruncs 
granted to his wife is annulled. Count Montholon is 
charged with the payment of it to her. 

9. The administration of such an inheritance, until its 
final liquidation, requiring expenses of offices, journeys, 
missions, consultations, and lawsuits, we expect that our 
testamentary executors shall retain three per cent, upon 
all the legacies, as well upon the six millions eight hifn- 
dred thousand francs, as upon the sums contained in the 
codicils, and upon the two hundred millions of firancs of 
the private domains. 

10. The amount of the sums thus retained shall be de- 
posited in the hands of a treasurer, and disbursed by drafts 
from our testamentary executors. 

11. Should the sums arising from the aforesaid deduc- 
tions not be sufficient to defray the expenses, provision 
shall be made to that effect at the expense of the three 
teitamentary executors and the treasurer, each in proper- 
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tion to the legacy which we have bequeathed to tJiirain in 
our will and codicils. 

12. Should the sums arising from the befoie-mentioned 
subtractions be more than necessary, the surplus shall be 
divided amongst our three testamentary executors and the 
treasurer, in the proportion of their respective l^acies. 

13. We nominate Count Las Cases, and in de&ult of 
him his son, and in de&ult of the latter. General Diouot, 
to be treasurer. 

This present codicil is entirely written with our hand, 
signed, and sealed with our arms. 

Napolbok. 
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in his manner of life, ii. 96 ; sails for Egypt, 07 ; his opinion on 
the flight to Varennes, i. 193; appointed to command the artillery 
at tbe siege of Toulon, i. 248 ; surveys the coasts of Provence,!. 262; 
joins the army of Italy, ib. ; denounced to the Convention, i. 264 ; 
resigns his commission, i. 267; returns to Paris, i. 268; his life 
there, ib. ; quells the sections, i. 283 ; his popularity with the 
National Guards, i. 289 ; his marriage with Josephine, i. 291 ; 
appointed to the command of the army of Italy, i. 293 ; his first 
address to. the army, 297; his plan for the campaign, 298; his- 
risk of being taken prisoner at Yelaggio, i. 325 ; the qnestion a» 
to his personal courage, L 334; thwarted by the BiiecUury, ii. 
12 ; his letter to Prince Charles, 13 ; offers made to him Co qnit 
the sendee of the Bepublic, 18; his diplomacy, 24; his recep. 
tion at Geneva, 29 ; Madame de Stael's account of him in 1797, 
dl (note) ; his mediation in the affairs of Switseriand, ii. 50 ; 
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bis return to Paris in 1797, ii. 79; his address to tbe Directory, 
81 ; bis reception by the public, 82 ; and by the Directory, 83 , 
aeoepts the command of the army of England, ii. 84 ; bis differ- 
ences with tbe Directory, ib. ; his opinions with respect to the death 
of Loois XVI., 92 ; attacks Alexandria, ii. 190 ; his strong will 
and its consequences, ii. 128 ; takes part in the Feast of the 
Prophet, 137 ; did not become a convert to Mahommedanism, 138 ; 
his letters to the people of Palestine and Ghezzar Pacha, ii. 147; re- 
turns from Egypt to France, ii. 171 ; his return to Frejus, ii. 176 ; 
his reception, 177; entertained by the Directory, 186; overture 
to him from Louis XVIII., 188 ; invested with the command of the 
troops in Paris, 192; addresses the council of ancients, 193; 
proclamation to the citizens, 205 ; remarks on it, 206 ; appointed 
one of the Provisional Consuls, ii. 204; his objection to Sieyes* 
theory of government, 227 ; nominated First Consul, 228 ; his in- 
stallation as First Consul at the Tuileries, ii. 230; his order of the 
day on the death of Washington, 231; his private character, 237; 
his horsemanship, 246 ; his intellectual qualities, 248 ; his opinions 
on the lists of notability, 250 ; on the Legion of Honour, 251 ; his 
opinions on colonial matters, 268 ; his resolute will, 272, 278 ; bis 
opinions on the Concordat, 282 ; his letter to the King of England, 
295; enters Milan, 319; returns to Paris, 320; attempt to assassi- 
nate him when First Consul, 324 ; his encouragement of arts and 
manufactures, 346 ; his code, 340 ; his desire for peace with Eng- 
land, ii. 375, 383 ; his interview with Lord Whitworth in 1803, 379; 
his active preparations for a war with England, in 1803, 395 ; his 
account of the execution of the Duke d'Enghien, 440 ; nominated 
Emperor, iii. 6 ; his inauguration, ib. ; sets out for Boulogne, 7 ; 
Tisits Mentz, 8 ; returns to Paris, 8; his reception of Pope Pins 
YII., 9; his coronation, 10; crowned Emperor at Milan, 14; his 
popularity with the Italians, ib. ; returns to Paris, 16 ; his private 
habits and mode of life, ib. ; departs for the Bhine, 24; his reply- 
to General Mack, 27 ; his address to the Austrian generals, 30 ; 
his correspondence with the Emperor Alexander, 37; interview 
with the Emperor of Austria after Austerlitz, 48 ; illustration 
of his honourable character, 55; his reproof to Denon, 57; 
his fkeedom from ostentation, 58; arrives at Jena, 67 ; his treatment 
of tbe Tuscan prisoners, 72 ; his visit to Sans Souci, 76; his gene- 
rosity towards the Prince of Hatzfeldt, 78 ; his mode of life with 
the army, 82; institutes the continental system, 85; his treatment 
of the Duke of Brunswick, 88 ; his conduct towards Poland, 89 ; 
enters Poland, 91 ; his interview with Alexander on the Niemen, 
102; returns to France, 106 ; his conduct towards Spain, 108, 122 ; 
'Visits Venice, 116 ; his letter to Murat, 118 ; receives from Charles 
IV. the erown of Spain, J 38; his interview with Alexander at 
Erfurt, 151; his conversation with Wieland, 155; sets out for 
Spain, 158 ; crosses the Bbine, |66 ; struck by a spent ball, 169 ; 
attempts to assassinate him, 185; returns to Paris; is divorced 
from Josephine, 188; and married to Marie- Louise, 199; quits 
Paris on the Bnssian expedition, 218; meets the Austrian and 
Prussian sovereigns at Dresden, 219 ; his treatment of his soldiers, 
it2B ; his resolution in regard to the Bussian expedition, iii. 243 ; 
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his olwcnrtti«Bs on the bnniing of Mo«eow, 39d (note); bts posi- 
tion tt Moscow sfter the horning, 290 ; nearly taken hj Ofissacks, 
310; sets out for Paris from Bussia, 351; his passage ifa^ngh 
Warsaw, 3M; reaehes Paris, 363; intenriew with the P<^e at 
FontaineUean, 367; demands an armisttee after the battle of 
Leipsic, 406; returns to France, 413; his address U» the 
senate^ i?. 5; his dififerenees with the senate and legislative 
body on the subject of peace, 9 ; appoints a regency and |oins 
his srmy, 16; refuses an armistice, 27; ahdicatton of, 75; 
addresses the srmy, 76; renounces the throne, 82; sttenspCs to 
poison himself, 85; depsrts for £lba, 88; his address to the Old 
Gnsrd, 89; his arrival at Elba, 94; his porsnits there, 95; his 
treatment, 08; sails for France, 103; lands at Cannes^ 106; 
his progress to Psris, 108; his reception by the people, 109; 
his proclsnation, scrivsl at Paris, 121 ; his interview with 
Bei^amin Constant, 127 ; his address to the chambers, 135 ; 
his exertions to reconstruct the srmy, 140; joins the araay at 
Avesne, 148 ; proclamation to the troops, ib. ; retnm to Paris after 
the battle of Waterloo, 183; abdicates, ib.; his interview with 
Constsnt, 184; his letter to the Prince Begent, 188; goes on hoard 
the Bellerophon, 180 ; his behavioar on board, 100 ; pretests 
against his detention, 199 ; sails for St. Helena, 202 ; his treat- 
ment and conduct during the voyage, 210 ; begins to dictate the 
campaigns in Itsly, 210; lands at St. Helena, 213; his reception 
there, 214 ; his residence at Mr. Balcombe's, 215 ; his retr osp e c t of 
his policy, 222 ; his view of his position, 224, 233 ; his removal to 
Longwood, 225; occapation there, 220; descripticm of his bed- 
chamber, 245; his reply to the declaration of the alliesi, 250; 
details of the monstrous treatment to which he was subjeeted, 260 ; 
his bad handwriting, 273 ; his illness, 294 ; his \mi momenta, 307 ; 
his death, 314, his funeral, 317. 

Buonaparte, Nicolo, mention of, i. 3 

Burgos, tumults at, iii. 133 

Burke, Mr., his conduct in relation to the French Revidntlea, i. 76 

Cabihbt of steel, discovery at, L 187 

Csiro taken, ii. Ill ; description of, 112 

Galdiero, battle of, i. 362 

Campaign of 1814, opened, iv. 12 

•Campo Formio, treaty of, ii. 26 ; violation of^ ii. 180 

Castiglione, battle of, i. 330 

Champanbert, action of, iv. 20 

Xyharies lY. of Spain, imprisons his son Ferdinand, iii. 114 ; abdicates, 

117 ; visits the Emperor, 130; abdicates in Ikvoor of Napoleon, 

138 ; observations on the abdication, 130 
'Chateau-Thierry, action of, iv. 30 
Obaumont, treaty of, iv. 48 
-Gheraseo, the proclamation of, i. d06 
Cisalpine Bepnblic formed, ii. 47 
Clsrke, Oeneral, character of, ii. 21 
•Clergy of France, their position in the BevolutioB» L 140 
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CoaHtion agtinst France, the first, L 145; aecond, ii« 180; third, 
iii. 22 

€ode Napoleon, the, ii. 340 

Collection of paintings, remarks on, i. 310 

Colombier, Mademoiselle dn, tbe first love of Napoleon, i. 17 

Colonial agricultural board. Napoleon's opinions on, IL SJ68 ; diseossion 
of the subject in the council of state, ib. 

Committee of public safety, its excesses, i. 220 

Concordat, discussion respecting tbe, ii. 281 ; carried into effect, 341 

Confederation of the Champ-de-Mars described, i. 132 

Constant, Benjamin, his interview with Napoleon, iT. 127 

Constitution of 1814, accepted by the French people, iv. 133 

Consulship for life, discussed by Napoleon and counsellor N' , ii« 
351 ; Lafayette's letter concerning it, 364 

" Continental system," the, directed against English eommeree, eonsi"^ 
dered, iii. 85 

Conyention, its sittings described, i. 194 

Cordova taken, iii. 146 

Corfu taken possession of, ii. 43 

Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, Napoleon's opinion of them, iv. 265 

Corsica, account of, i. 35 et 8eq. ; Napoleon's suggestions for its ame- 
lioration, i. 54 

Council of Five Hundred, tumultuous sitting of, ii. 197 

Couthon characterised, i. 228 

Craonne, battle of, iv. 50 

Crenztochan surrenders to the Allies, iiL 374 

Damakhoub taken, ii. 100 

Danton characterized, i. 173 

Dantzte, faU of, iii. 97 

Bavoust defeats Bagration, iii. 234 

Declaration of rights published, i. 114 

Dego, battle of, i. 302 

Democracy, its Umhlife stigmatized, i. 197 (note) 

D*Enghien, the Duke, his trial and execution, ii. 431 

D'Entraigoes, intrigues of the Count, ii. 43 

Directory, the, at tbe Luxembourg, ii. 54, their distribution of ftinc- 

tions, ii. 54 ; observations on their government, ii. 61 ; their 

reception of Napoleon, ii. 83 ; dissolved, ii. 196 
Distress of the country, remarks on, iv. 281 
Dresden, conference at, between the sovereigns of France, Austria, and 

Prussia, iii. 219 ; battle of, iii. 390 
Dumouriez characterized, i. 155; q[»pointed to the command of the 

army of the Moselle, i. 177 ; defection of, i. 211 
Dupont, Genera], his unsuoeessf^ campaign in Spain, iiL 145 
Duroc, death of, iiL 380 

EoKMUHL, battle of iii. 168 
Egypt, object of the expedition to, ii. 97 (note) 
Egypt and the Egyptians, sketch of* ii. 133 
Eighteenth of Brumaire, Revolution of, iL 189 
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Eighteenth Fractidor, the affair of, ii. 68 

El Ari»ch taken, ii. 145 

Elba, aeeoant of, iv. 04, the retam from characterized, 118 

Emigrants, retam of the, ii. 337 

Empire, establishment of the, iii. 6 

England, her example of liberty, i. 71 ; the gratnitons impertinence of 
her interference with the French BcToIation, i. 75 ; preparations 
in, to meet the invasion threatened in 1803, 404; her policy, 
characterized bj the Emperor, It. 276 

English character, remarks on, by the Emperor, iv. 276 

Erfurt, the interview between Alexander and Napoleon at, iii. 151 

Essling, batde of, iii. 174 

Eylao, battle of, iii. 94 

Faehza entered, i. 382 

Fame and greatness, of progTessive growth, i. 289 

Ferdinand, Prince of the Asturias, imprisoned by his father, iii. 114; 
characterized, ib.; betrays his ad\iser8, ib.; becomes king by his 
father's abdication, 117; his arrival at Bayonne, 126; letter of his 
intercepted, 128 ; returns to Spain firom Yalencay, iii. 415; re- 
leased, iv. 13. 

Ferrara ceded to the republic, ii. 17 

Feudal system, the, characterized, i. 59 

Flesselles, deatli of, i. 110 

Fort St. Bard, the passage of, ii. 308 

Fox, Mr., characterized, iii. 61 ; his difiScult position on acceding to 
office, 62 

France, condition of, at and after the outbreak of the Bevolution, i. 
116, 125, 137 

French writers, their inadequate treatment of the causes of the French 
Bevolution, i. 70-82 

the, characterized, i. 84 

— — character, criticised, i. 155 

■ art, characterized, i. 311 

Frere, Mr., characterized, ii. 162 

Friedland, battle of, iii. 99 

Gall and Spubzheim criticised by Napoleon, iv. 303 
Gaza taken, ii. 145 

Generals, the French, their conduct towards the Emperor, ir. 80 
Genoa, even,ts at, ii. 44 

George 111. characterized, in relation to the French Bevolution, i. 79 
Georges, PiAuegm, and others, the conspiracy of, ii. 416 ; their execu- 
tion, 420 
Girondists, overthrow of the, i. 212 ; their execution, i. 222 
Gracchus Baboenf, his conspiracy, ii. 57 
Gradisca taken, ii. 1 

Grenville, Lord, his letter to Napoleon, ii. 298 
Grouchy, Marshal, his imbecility at the battle of Waterloo, iy. 175 
Guides, formation of the corps of, i. 325. 

Hambuboh taken, iii. 377; occupied by Mortier, iii. 88 
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Hatzfeld, the Prinee of, his generous treatment by Napoleon, iii. 78 
Hazlitt, William, his reason for writing the life of Napoleon, ii. 368. 
Heilsberg, battle of, iii. 08 
Hostilities between the revolutionists and the allies, eohimencement of, 

i. 156 
Hoche, commencement of his career, ii. 18 ; death of, 28 
Hundred days, proceedings of the, vr, 124 

I BB AH ISC Bey attacked by Napoleon, ii. 126 
Imagination and reason considered, i. 78 
Infernal machine, history of tbis attempt, it 322 
Invasion of England, preparations for, ii. 395, 400; remarks on the futi- 
Uty of, 408 

Jacobins, the, their attack on the Brissotins, in March, 1793, i. 207 
Jaffa taken, ii. 146 ; the alleged massacre and poisoning at, ii. 149 
Jena, battle of, iii. 68 
Josephine, the Empress, account of her early life, i. 291 (note) ; court 

of, ii. 242 ; her alarm respecting an hereditary succession, 355 ; 

divorce of, iii. 189 
Junot, his first appearance in history, i. 26J 

Kaminskoi defeated at Pultusk, iii. 92 

King^ and the State, their relative position, i. 190 

Kleber, General, Napoleon's letter to, ii. 125 ; appointed to the com* 

mand in Egypt, ii. 171, assassinated, 172 
Erasno, battle of, iii. 328 
Kutusoff, supersedes Barclay de Tolly, iii. 261 ; death of, iii. 375 

Lafayette chanM^terized, i. 170 ; his letter concerning the consulship 

for life, it 374 
La F^re, regiment of, broken by the Emperor, i. 18. 
Laharpe, General, death of, i. 300 
Lannes, Marshal, death of, iii. 175 
La Vendee, the war in, commencement of, i. 207 
Lebon, his atrocities at Arras, i. 273 
Leghorn surprised by Murat, i. 330 

Legislative Assembly, opening of the, 1. 152; characterized, ib. 
Legitimacy, spirit and principles of, iv. 1 
Legion of honour. Napoleon's opinions on, ii. 251 ; Discussion of the 

subject in the Council of State, ib. 
Leipsic, battle of, iii. 402; the towu evacuated by the French, 409 
Leoben, preliminary treaty of, ii. 15 
Ligny, battle of, iv. 148 
Lodi, the exploit of, i. 317 
Lombardy erected into a kingdom, iii. 13 
Longwood, account of, iv. 226 
Lonato, batUe of, i. 337 
Loretto taken, i. 384 
Lorri, Ignatio, mention of, i. 10, note 
Louis XVI., his attainder, i. 187 ; his return to the Assembly, i. 111.; 

his trial, ]93; his death, 195 
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Lomt XVI., npain to the AssemUy, i. 169 ; imprisoniMDt of, in tlie 
Templo, 170, cbtnctetued, i. 92; commeneement of hio tUAetA- 
tiet, i. 93 

Look XVIII., hit OTortnreto Napoleon, ii. 186 

LouYet, bis attack on Bobespierre, i. 182 

Lonvre, the piotozea eoUected at the, i. 312 

Lowe, Sir Hadson, arrival of this person at St. Helena, iT. 237; details 
of bis outrages, 241 

Lnczissa, battle of the, iii. 239 

Lntzen, battle of, iii. 375 

Mack, Manbsl, defeated by Napoleon at Ulm, iii. 27 

Madrid, commotion in, on the entrance of the French tioope, iii. 133 ; 
insurrection in, 135 

Ma(9debuiig, surrender of, iii. 80 

Malo-JaroalaTetz, battle of, iii. 308 

Malta taken by the French, ii. 97 

Mamelukes, tbnr first attack on the French, ii. 101 

Mammueeia Caterina, Napoleon's character of her, i. 10 

Man, Napoleon's opinion as to the natural benevolence of, iv. 221 

Mandat, death of, i. 167 

Manifesto of the Dnke of Brunswick, i. 163; characterized, 1. 164 

Manning, Mr., his internew with the Emperor at St. Hdiena, iv. 289^ 
twte 

Mantua invested, i. 327 ; taken, tb. 

Marengo, the battle of, characterized, ii. 303; described, 315 

Marie Antionette characterized, i. 92 ; execution of, i. 222 

Marie«Louise married to the Emperor, iii. 199 

Medina del Bio Seco, battle of, iii. 144 

Menou, General, turns Mahomedan, ii. 140; defeated by Sir Balph 
Abercrombie, ii. 172 

Milan, proclamation of, i. 319; aocount of, L 321; dtadel of, eapi* 
tulation of, i. 331 

Millesimo, battle of, i. 301 

Mirabeau, his attack on Lonis XVI. at the Jen de Fanme, i. 96 ; cha- 
racterized, i. 144 

Modena entered by Napoleon, i. 329 

Monarchy, its adi^tation to human nature, iii. 1 

Moncey, Marshal, defeated in Valencia, iii. 145 

Mondovi, battle of, i. 303 

Montenotte, battle of, i. 300 

Montereau, action of, iv. 36 

Moore, Sir John, his retreat, iii. 163 

Moreau, retreat of, i. 356 ; bis letters respecting Piohegru, ii. 74; dia- 
racterized, ii. 423 ; stigmatized, iii. 388 ; death of, 392 

Moscow, the retreat of the Bnssians on, iii. 276 ; baming of, 263 ; ob- 
servations on that event, 289 ; Napoleon's aceonnt of it, 293, fief«/ 
the retreat of the French from, 306 

Moskwa, battle of the, iii. 265 

Mother countries, their conduct to their colonies, i. 40 

Mallear, Gen., assasaioated, ii. 103 
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HvUer, Iris iaternew irith Napoleon, iii. 137, (note) 

Hurat, Napoleon's letter to him in Spain, iiL 118 ; bis indiseroet con- 

doct there, 138; his treachery in Bussia, 353 ; treason of, iv. 

37; defeated in Italy, iv. 137 

Naktes, atroeities of Carrier at, i. 273 
Naples, eotrance into, of the Bussians and English, iii. 58 
National Assemblj, its sittings at the Jeu de Paume, i. 96; dissofaidon 
of the, i. 150 

Convention, meeting of the, i. 181 

Necker, banishment, of, i. 101 ; characterized, L 118 

Nelson blockades Alexandria, ii. 123 

Ney, his interview with Napoleon on the retain from Elba, iv. 116 

Nieuberg, surrender of, iii 81 

Nieumarkt, battle of, ii. 10 

Nile,batUeoftfae,iL114 

Notabilities, lists of, N«poleon's opinions on, ii. 250 

Obleans-Eoalite, the Dake de, characterized, L 99 

O'Meara, idtercation between tdm and Sir Hudson Lowe, iv. 266 

Paieb, Tom, his Bights of Man, notieed, L 79 

Palafox, General, bis answer to tiie snmmons to surrender Saragossa, 

iiL 142 
Paoli, his revolt against France, i. 29; his return to Corsica in 1790, 24; 

criticism on his oondnct, i. 30; his treatment of the Bnonaparte 

family^ i. 31; his attachment to Napoleon, ib.; aoooimt of, i.41; 

Napoleon's letter to him in 1789, i. 55, (note) 
Papal army defeated by the French, i. 381 
Paris, fortification of, iv. 144 

Parties in France, position of, after the death of Louis XVI^ i. 197 
Paal of Bnssia, his admiration of Niq^oleon, iL 333; bis awnwwrinaliiffn, 

335 
Pavia, revolt of, i. 322 
Piehegra replaced by Morean in the command of the scmy of the Bfaine* 

i. 349; public declaration of his treaehaiy, iL 73 ; death of, ii. 427 
Pitt, Mr., characterized, iii. 59 
Pins YI., death oi; iL 216 
VJl., his visit to Paris to crown Napoleon, iiL 8 ; his interview 

with Napoleon at Fontainebleaa, iii. 867; released, iv. 13 
Pleisswitz, armistice of, iii. 381 
Poles, their feeling towards Napoleon, iii. 91 
Popery, observations on, ii. 280 
Populace of France, explanation of their levolntionaiy excesses, L 

25—27 
Population, observations on the tme theory of, i. 52 
Popular fury, exposition of, i. 201 
Portugal, war declared against, by the French, iii. 112 
Pradt, Abb^, his aceount of Napoleon at Warsaw, iiL 854 
Predestination, Niq)oleon*s opinion of, iv. 267 
Press, the, the great organ of intdleetnal improyement and civilizattOB, 

L 58, 61 
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Prince of tbe Peace, his proelamation to the Speniaidii iii 109 

Proclamaliou of Alexandria, ii. 09 

Promional consuls, esUblishment of; ii. 204 ; their first sittings 210; 

their proceedings, 211 
Prussia, duplicity of its government at the time of the battle «f 

Austerlitz, iii. 51 ; declares war against France, iii. 369 
Pultusk, battle of, iii. 92 

Pyramids, first sight of, by the French, ii. 104; battle of, the, 106 
Pyrenees, disasters of the army of the, it. 55 

QuiBEBON expedition, the, i. 280 

Ratisbov, fight of, iiu 168 

Beade, Sir Thomas, conduct of this person, iv. 260 

Beformation, the, its great effect on secular liberty, i. 72 

Beign of terror, the, compared with the St. Bartholomew, i. 85 ; com- 
mencement of the, i. 175 ; obsenrations upon it, ib.; teiminatioik 
of, i. 239 ; its excesses considered, 240 — G 

Beims occupied, iv. 53 

Beligious toleration decreed by the Provisional Consuls, ii. 215 

Bevolotion, the French, outbreak of, i. 58; comments on its origin and 
progress, ib. et seq.; its gradual growth, i. 65; its excesses ae- 
counted for, i. 80; its first act, i. 95 ; its outbreak, i. 101 

Bevolutionary Areoks, comments on, ii. 88 ; mock-heroics stigmatized, 
i. 185 

Bevolutionists, the, their conduct after the Beign of Terror, i. 270 

Bivoli, batUe of, i. 369 

Bobespierre, his attack on the king, i. 188; character of the man, i. 189, 
224; fall and death of, i. 233 

Boland characterized, i. 154 

Bomagna ceded to the Bepublic, ii. 17 

Bome, hostility of the court of Rome, ii. 87; the republic established 
there, 87; king of Bome, birth of the, iii. 202 

Bosetta taken, ii. 100 

Boveredo, battle of, i. 343 

Boyalists, their proceeding^ in 1797, ii. 64 

Boyalty, its inevitable feeling towards revolution, i. 142 

Bnssia declares war against France, iii« 208; the expedition into,obacr* 
vations on, iii. 209 

Bussians, their bigoted hatred of the French, iii. 255 

Sav Giobgio, battle of, i. 348 

Saorgio, retreat of, i. 264 

8aragossa, siege of, iii. 141 

Sardinia, peace with, in 1796, i. 307 

Savary, his interview with the Emperor Alexander preTioos to Hm 

battle of Austerlitz, iii. 37 
Schonbrunn, peace of, iii. 183 
Schwartzenberg, prince, accident at the fete given by, on tbe Emperw's 

marriage with Marie-Louise, iii. 200 
Schwartzeoberg, prince, wounded, iv. 44 
Seamen, French and English, discriminated, ii. 1 19 
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Second of September, massacres of the, i. 174 

Sections, the qaelliog of the, i. 280—290 

Sieyes, Abb^, characterized, ii. 185 ; his theory of government, ii. 222 

Smolensko, battle of, iii. 248; burning of, 250 

SoissoDs ta^en by the Prossians, iv. 46 

Soldiers, the French, their devotion to Napoleon, ii. 161 

Spandaa surrenders to the Allies, iii. 374 

State ceremonies, Napoleon's remarks on, iv. 274 

States-general, the, meeting of, in 1789, i. 94 

Stengel, General, death of, i. 304 

St. Bartholomew, the, account of, from Sully, i. 85, et $eq. 

St. Bernard, crossing of the, ii. 307 

St Cloud, the consular court of, ii. 235; evenings at, described, 240 

St. Helena, the imperial establishment at, iv. 228 

St Jean d'Acre, siege of, ii. 1 55 

St Just, his attack on the king, i. 187 ; characterized, i. 228 

Success, how attainable, i. 266 

Sydney Smith, Sir, his treatment in the Temple, ii. 95; sketch of,ii. 160 

Syria, entrance of the French into, ii. 126 ; campaign of, 142 

St Domingo, affairs of, ii. 343 

Taoliambhto, battle of the, ii. 5 

Talleyrand displaced, iii. 165 

Tamerlane and Ghengiskhan, Napoleon's opinion about their armies, 

iv. 218 
Tarwis, contest at, ii. 7 
Theodore, King of Corsica, notice of, i. 41 
Thorn surrenders to the allies, iii. 374 
Tiers-Etat, denunciation of, by the nobles, i. 69 
Tilsit, peace of, iii. 104 

Toby the Malay, Napoleon's kindness to him, iv. 221 
Toledo, tumults at, iii. 133 
Tolentino, treaty of, i. 388 
Toulon, surrender of, to the English, i. 32; taking of, from the English, 

i. 248—260 
Tuileries, attack on the, in August, 1792, i. 166 
Tuscany erected into a kingdom, ii. 331 
Twentieth of June, 1792, proceedings of, i. 158 
Tyrol, war in the, iii. 1 79 

Ulm, evacuation of, iii. 28 

Valtblinb, the affairs of, ii. 49 

Valmy, battle of, i. 178 

Vandamme's corps destroyed by the allies, iii. 394 

Varennes, the flight to, i. 146 

Vaubois, division reprimanded by Napoleon, i. 361 

Vauchamps, action of, iv. 33 

Veniee, sketch of, ii. 33 ; war declared against, 39 ; ceded to the re 

public, 17 
Verona, insurrection of, ii. 38 
Versailles, proceedings of the court at, in Oct 1789, i. 127, et seq. 
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Vergniaad, his alttck on Louis XVI., i. 161 

Vicenza, battle of, i. 360 

Vienna entered by the French, iii. 33 ; capitulation of, iii. 172 

Vitry, retreat on, iv. 59 

Waobam, battle of, iii. 178 

Walcheren, expedition to, iiL 182 

War, advocacy of, as a principle, by the Tory writers, iii. 113 

War of Great Britain with France in 1803 characterized, ii. 389 

Warsaw fortified by the French, iii. 92 

Washington, General, death of, ii. 231 

Waterloo, battle of, iv. 163 ; criticized by the Emperor, iv. 283 ; obser- 

Tations on the, by the Emperor, 266 
Wellington, Duke of, characterized by the Emperor, iv. 285 
Westphalia, kingdom of, created, iii. 88 

Whitworth, Lord, his interview with Napoleon in 1803, ii. 379 
Wittgenstein succeeds Kntusoff, iiL 375 ; wounded, iv. 44 
Wright, Captain, death of, in the Temple, ii. 430 

Xbbxes and Darius, Napoleon's opinion as to their armies, iv. 218 



THE END. 



